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Amona the large number of interesting works which 
the hands of editor and printer have not yet disturbed 
out of the dignified repose and classic seclusion of the 
MSS. shelves in the British Museum is an Arabic Com- 
mentary on the Second Book of Samuel, by an author 
bearing the name of Isaac b. Samuel has-Sefardi. Not 


that a knowledge of the author and his work has 
altogether escaped the scrutiny of the learned. The 
greatest and most venerable Hebrew bibliographer of the 
century seems indeed not to have seen the volume itself, 
but he has—as may be expected—found a good deal on 
the subject elsewhere’. Another great student, now no 
more amongst us, actually had the MS. in hand, and—in 
part, at any rate—read it*. But the amount of attention 
that has hitherto been bestowed on our author has been 
so slight that a very considerable error regarding the time 
of his activity has so far remained undetected. Instead 
of properly locating his existence at the end of the eleventh 
and the beginning of the twelfth century, he has been 
assumed to have flourished at no earlier date than about 
the year 1380 of the Christian era. 


1 See the references to Prof. Steinschneider in 2107 further on. 
See J. Derenbourg in Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. V, p. 139 
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It is, however, in any case a serious matter to disagree 
with Prof. Steinschneider on a question of bibliography, 
the more so, if the disputant on the other side is one who, 
though not a pupil, is most assuredly a most grateful 
disciple’ of the master from whom he, in the present 
instance, is compelled to differ. It will, therefore, be 
necessary to make a full and clear statement of the whole 
case, and to produce the argument in a sufficiently cogent 
form so as to justify the proposition that the author of 
the Commentary with which we are now dealing lived 
about 250 years earlier than has been hitherto supposed. 

In wate, or Hebrdische Bibliographie, vol. XIX, 131-136; 
XX, 7-12, 39-40, 61-65, Prof. Steinschneider gave an 
account of a MS. Commentary on the Prophets, by an 
author of the name of Abraham b. Solomon. Among the 
numerous references to authorities found in that work 
the name of Isaac b. Samuel has-Sefardi is not infrequently 
met with. Of the actual quotations from this author 
Prof. Steinschneider only communicates one*, which is 
also found verbatim in the present MS.; but in vol. XX, 
p. 10, mention is made of Isaac b. Samuel’s comments on 
2 Kings ix. 13, where a (supposed) reference to al-Harizi 
is to be found. By way of establishing a fixed date for 
our author, Prof. Steinschneider recalls a note contained 
in a Bodleian MS. (Cod. Hunt, 185 *), where an Isaac b. 
Samuel has-Sefardi is spoken of as having lived in the 
year 13804. In this way the conclusion is not unnaturally 
arrived at that our author’s time of activity lay in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 

A perusal of Isaac b. Samuel’s Commentary on the 
Second Book of Samuel leads, however, to an altogether 
different conclusion. The list of authorities quoted by 


1 How, indeed, could bibliographers of a younger generation help 
learning, at almost every step, from the author of nearly as many excel- 
lent catalogues as there are decenniums in a century? 

2 Op. cit., vol. XX, p. 63. 3 Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue, 628, 

* Neubauer gives the date ppm (4. M. 5160 = A. D. 1400), 
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him (vide infra) carries us at the most to the threshold 
of the twelfth century, and not a whit further, Nathan b. 
Yehiel and Moses ibn Jikatilla being the latest authors 
referred to. It is entirely inconceivable that such a well- 
informed and industrious writer as Isaac b. Samuel should, 
if he had lived in the fourteenth century, have omitted 
to refer to Abraham ibn Ezra, the Kimhis, and a consider- 
able number of other great writers, whose learned labours 
fall in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The internal 
evidence of the Commentary before us, therefore, points 
unmistakably to an author who flourished in the earlier 
part of the twelfth century. Nor are we left without 
external evidence as to the existence in the earlier part 
of that century of a prominent personage bearing the 
name of our author. A “Dayyan” ‘Dn dey “V3 pny 
is found as a signatory at the foot of two Cairene Hebrew- 
Arabic deeds published by Merx, in Docwments de Paléo- 
graphie Hébraique et Arabe, the first of these deeds 
belonging to A. D. 1115, and the second to A.D. 1124. The 
suggestion lies, therefore, very near that the author of 
the present Commentary is to be identified with this Isaac 
b. Samuel rather than with any later authority of the 
same name. There is, indeed, ample evidence to show 
that there have been, at different dates, at least three 
personages of the same name; for besides the Isaac b. 
Samuel has-Sefardi of Merx’s Documents, there was, 
according to Zunz (Literaturgesch. der Syn. Poesie, p. 262), 
another who composed hymns very early in the fourteenth 
century, and we have already seen that in Cod. Hunt, 
185, a third Isaac b. Samuel has-Sefardi is referred to as 
having lived rather near the end of the fourteenth century 
if not also at the beginning of the fifteenth century. But 
it has been shown that the internal evidence of the Com- 
mentary makes it imperative for us to identify our author 
with the earliest of these three, rather than with any other 
bearer of the name. 

The difficulty that yet appears to remain lies in the 

Dd2 
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reference to Al-Harizi which Prof. Steinschneider noticed 
in a quotation from Isaac b. Samuel in Abraham b. 
Solomon’s Commentary +. The explanation which suggests 
itself most readily is that the mention of Al-Harizi is to 
be ascribed to Abraham b. Solomon himself, and that 
it had been mistaken for Isaac b. Samuel’s remark on 
account of its apparent connexion with the actual quota- 
tion from our author. But it is in any case altogether 
inadmissible that an author who mentions no later authori- 
ties than writers of the eleventh century in a lengthy 
Commentary on 2 Samuel, should refer to Al-Harizi in 
any other of his works, or even be connected with person- 
ages who lived in the fourteenth century. 

Our author may, therefore, safely be assumed to have 
flourished in the earlier part of the twelfth century, and 
at no later date. He must, in fact, be regarded as the 
successor in Biblical exegesis of Yehudah ibn Balaam and 
Moses ibn Jikatilla. He stands between what may be 
called the early classical school of Saadyah Gaon and 
Abu’l-Walid ibn Jannah, and the later not much less 
brilliant and fruitful period of Ibn Ezra and the Kimhis. 
Isaac b. Samuel was, it must be admitted, less original 
than eclectic He was a most careful student of the 
best authorities who had preceded him, and in by far 
the larger number of cases he noted down the exegetical 
and grammatical remarks of his masters rather than his 
own. But it is precisely in this that the great value of 
his Commentary lies. His work is literally stocked with 
well selected references to the early grammarians and 
commentators. It will also be seen later on that he has 
preserved for us no less than three lengthy passages from 
Saadyah’s otherwise all but lost Commentary on the 


1 The MS. described by Prof. Steinschneider is now, as far as I have 
been able to make out, in the Bodleian Library (Neubauer, No. 2484 B). 
But if so, there must be a typographical slip in Steinschneider’s 
reference, for neither Isaac b. Samuel nor Al-Harizi are there mentioned 
in connexion with 2 Kings ix. 13. 
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Pentateuch, and that he also presents us with quotations 
from some lost or, at least, almost unknown early works. 
It is on this ground mainly—though not entirely—that 
a publication of the whole work is greatly to be desired’. 
Its value as a textual authority for future critica] editions 
of the early grammarians and commentators can hardly 
be exaggerated ; and it will, I think, also be found that 
our author is not entirely without merit when he speaks 
in his own name. 

But it is now time to give some account of the MS. 
itself, and then to proceed to a detailed statement on the 
authors and works that are referred to in the Commentary. 

The material used is paper, and the dimensions are 
about 9} in. by 62. The number of extant leaves is 193, 
and there are twenty-seven lines to a page. Besides the 
missing portion at the beginning, there are lacunae after 
foll. 8, 27, 45, 64, and 113. Some of the preserved leaves 
are also more or less badly damaged. The quires, which 
originally consisted of ten leaves each, are marked by 
catchwords at the end, and also signed with Hebrew letters 
on the last and first pages respectively. It is written in 
a good Oriental Rabbinic hand of the sixteenth century. 

Of the Hebrew text of the Second Book of Samuel, on 
which the Commentary treats, only the opening words 
of the verses are given, but a complete Arabic translation 
(generally in small sections) precedes the respective portions 
of the Commentary. 

The first extant words (in comments on ch. i. v. 21) are :— 
am mina pow bia yo maw *Sa ow Spr + 955 by pata pp nox 

semen Pwo mp oriands Sip 

At the end is the following colophon :— 
pny? wan mpoy wo pbobs my saade Seine rep oan dos 
propos: xoSb Seip joxno Nghe mp Typr AASE DA Sew “2 
moka min aed “yn adds mpar xo xis wines * pray mdds io 


1 The present writer may, possibly, himself be able to prepare an 
edition of the whole work. 
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pdyd * nbmr sym pox ndyd © ia + oy wopm a3 ayn yp 
JON ON 


i.e. Finished is the Commentary on the Book of Samuel? 
the Prophet, peace be upon him ; composed by our Master 
Isaac b. Rabbi Samuel has-Sefardi, may his memory be 
recorded for life eternal. His aim was to bring forward 
in it the best utterances of the most renowned commen- 
tators, may the Lord’s favour be with them, and also to 
bring forward that which God has graciously shown to 
himself and presented to his mind of strange meanings 
and wondrous explanations. Blessed be the Lord for ever 
and ever. May the Lord reign for ever and ever. Amen 
and Amen! 

Immediately below the above colophon :— 

AasiA W712 Sea sy dy Onn on 

It may also be noted that the scribe has not infrequently 
filled up a blank at the end of a line with the first letter (0) 
of his name (Michael). So e.g. fol. 1a, 1.1; fol. 8a, 1.5; 
fol. 15 b, 1. 3. 

List of authorities quoted in the Commentary :— 

1. Sherira Gaon, on fol. 42 b (in the comments on ch. vii. 
23), the passage being as follows :—'» potpnnds proands wn 
TwS maNd 97 SNP maNad wwwabds voy gor padee pe propds wan 
stn Spy * papdssy pray /yn an pea iy meds op ayo mnt “yn 
gba msn mods oxen *e Spode xo mywnn Gai oD pPr NTT OD 

nawn ‘pS pa mw and 

2. Hai Gaon on fol. 33 (relating to N71 WW in vi. 13), 
and on foll. 158 b, 162 (where the wndx xn is quoted 
in connexion with ch. xxii, vv. 34 and 46 respectively) ; 
see also lower down under Saadyah. 

3. Saadyah Gaon is referred to pretty frequently in the 
latter portions of the Commentary. But it will suffice 
to give here in full the three hitherto unknown longer 


’ The First Book of Samuel, therefore, originally formed an integral 
part of the work, 
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passages which have already been alluded to, and then 
to refer to a mention of Saadyah in conjunction with 
Hai Gaon :— 


I. 
(Foll. 134 b—137a. On 2 Sam. xxi.) 


xmp ndsn spr mdse om ans Sxpo xp mypds mtn pe dys 

.) AYN ANN) NenD W|N *D 25 “or PRD AMD wI7 DENS ID 
MYND * NANI DOI MD OXN Ip Phy oNd.3 ovondyy ovedee Ayp 
ND 3oONS prop 55 *3y noo 759 Jy) ANDI AIAN Ab nanw IX 
ms sduds * Sop ayon mypds min wp min 5 “or Sxp + argnp 
Samosa vnsax Nd dus Snpy Sixw sway pra on Ss 1 NADBYN 
+ andsndsa ¢ nd axaxnn myxds peo bm newen pbon qin? moxndsn 
x tps myastdey * 559 993 w ap 22 On Sa pdinpnds mDnads jy 
Seem 2d inp ay ow oer mposden * oynyaads Saw Srp npr 
*myaxpdsn * mon Swe a0 xd penyaim bxp 0d + mptwobsn aim 
Jnn ri Aya maonndsn * npibse 7d Sx madswnds mioxn ays 
sues pm|T Toxn ody + myorndyn + rman ve arydse Sux to phinpods 
Sip Susonds: mtn po miner 55 ‘Sy ayia pe cna + ppyde tow ode 
90) 93 apRyn Sew wor APD om vodyds wade Abxonds xox 
‘np pynie mma va may Sw pe Sips xoND ¢ AM DDa ANND2 
Saw Se sown mypdy Sie a na ayo py im * prnyabds 
Non SION * DOT WI IND WIN PND MYDS IPE /37 ooIN ma be 
yo “yaad$ mbmp ixo ix tm ayasnbs Abode 270 maye seaids 
WOK PIN AMD pe DdyO *mMw WD NOD OAD Wy 315 dnp 
*% somoa ged ov mx mde sdnn say rae xdy Sep xno nabnp jo 
PIO] INIT NOXP Maye art Sx ama Saxe Sy pon Saw sido 
pnbyds + protn ma Se sonn pyiyoop made xox’ 31 Ayp jo 


? See the translation, p. 400. 2 See the translation, p. 401. 

5 Note the prefix xo to indicate the future instead of simply D (yp). 
The addition of the “mater lectionis x” is also found in an Egyptian 
Arabic MS. of the twelfth century, recently acquired by the British 
Museum. Many other MSS. of a similar origin will probably be found 
to exemplify the came spelling. In Wright’s Arabic Grammar, vol. II, 
p. 18, only the forms fae 3 = ™ and o are recorded. 
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nypy mst ppp msdxonds Sap ono nxn po 395) * nyend wi" yx 
wd yn adwp qordp + Mnyap pyar Ox * sends vSy nadxnnds 
WWD ADD IN Mey oAdmp joo "pa xd JID ID DWN AyIW 
BONN TT NNTB JOY nds mMoxnbde donde asin ¢ 7d49 oxonde 
od Syxbsx po mond jon od mean jaa bipsp + abnp» ade nw 
12 Sep wos Siew dnp npr vp pap pos nd pea mond Pama nd pan 
noxds pea etx Say nam Sie nyyow ena AY Dw won 
Sram words ayain pe Sipps nwa by qdon Sonn Sxp od “an 
sie Sepr span 5s Sy om Sap eps tapm nbdon xvon abs 
sox Sap dy 9 ndpna ynoa ney hay nwE ad PS INA PIN 
pes) pooxy om sans ayn wa by we Som wees nmdy sndiom 
xd) * ona awe} nyse dy Sep qdaby eee pnnay st say 955 
379 3 one p22 ppady xox + andmy pina maby pds yx toy 
sondmon sda ya SeityS ad) awe soso Sxp goad) aprpndse sy 
xo> dSxmyd Syxds po pea at Sym xd snp ad) awe ase tp 
sndmon Senyd mona vm td Saw na aq nx nn nym Sep 
7 mw WX Ndy Nod + oANS amd Som Sx yD) Now)» ANd 
yam ton Sa Sep eps minds ayte naa yax1 wehbe taay 
manndea yoyo yas tedidea ny jax sayy par’ yao ad eam mynp nad 
> mownpmy Sep 9 Apa wnmwnr dn mx voy mpm Sxp ns 
mdibea a7 192 mDDIdy din etd + oy2d p32 1d aNd ow mown 
nox> Siew top sya aq 2 Syp Sxp xp ¢ manndsa So 3 om 
midea Siw peor ep xmtxdie ea aoe Td xm aad dina 
wmode Sap Sy tnd sip rot woo Siew pe Sipe + poo ant wrod 
abyan ona mon nd Sepp + pxdmands jo nd poyy ea and abmads 
Seiad nino xavtiy Synnds npr pea ade ¢ need 95 ins ans aap 
xm nid Sew na an mex nn nya wm Sxp awd dup ixnr jo 
wavy * ppm aaa Sy Sy pana abe “x ndmnn Sey mono 
sm pe dy Say pode pea aca * Seed Siew mame Sapo anpr vp 

? See the note on the translation, p. 401. 

? It will be seen that the scribe has not employed the diacritic points 
consistently. 


* Probably to be pronounced nym (from ow; not from on, which 
would require px). See Levy, Neuhebr. und Chald. Worterbuch, vol. II, p. 45. 
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war ‘nn a pndxs mo pwya ws Sap po jw OXPNDN DIPND 370 
wo so dpe Sew pe toys amd mo wy v2 smadue npos 
‘boa Siew ya nwa we mow pyre 53 mbipd mp 35 qbp pn nd 
bp qdaay + monsdse Suen nd nad Seenyd gait mo 33 tb opp 
benyd novo Saw na So meat ap 93 Awon nm owinds mp 
» Sipop * onyasds Sew Srp npr ow »p ayasnds adonds ain * 39 
noi pA pn jRd prnyads ped: pyman wy ad vbnp npr 
bw semen tombs mad pv cage oy ‘oon Syp xo nambx 
ob men nom nen pay an Shyo mw syn wen ar yada wp adea 
“IM ND KIND * Wayds *panoy xd onnads pan» od mp + aIn 
onsya 53 nambs pot wes odd ov pee Sip vdien dp aap 
‘ONL Oy "2DN NINA OYa yer oon dxp Koo ADNde pow 
*mppxsds vbonds asin * bp mybs pot wea ptbse 4 op 
wo %Sy nannds ain yw Sap + aan Sane 995 insops ayn wer 
mado vy scan xd moedd my an Sax Snp any pes moe Siew 
*aypdss expr “0 Sy a2d> omwp *> Sp xp xmdy 55) yo anyns 
wom mon Snead anya Sep 0d + moods: nbonds axis 
* (2) pm xd om madsxonds jy pads sdaxin and dips ; ayn 
aapbs jw axnsds omnes wbay od sd mods vy spew nmaady 
no’ 7x yo" * omy yeep Senw 93 7 pn ond I pAnadxun *p 
“pr> AyaDdN ‘duet RMD Mow Wd yy DNPD 13 pny 3N3* 2IDdN NTP 
NON IND NID * yer ony yo Sy ony on pide onde 
absxod samy x20 1p3.1d moe oypn vSy +9 pe ppp «ann Hos *d pe 
+ mprbe win ‘de mods roan od > myaxods adonds ae + epdea 
soxds win po’ pe 720 Siaw A oN ay dnp yx ody Sip 
Naya anon’ yo obs ‘tiv pba + See ody mt qd Siw 
‘DOT Ms"BY 3303 1201n 73d) * DOWN NX Wy) M3303 pI"p * AT 
Sy apo moa tt ond Sep my xndp ‘x var xd ponds Sep apo 
WBS yay AMabe yd + 8 mdm nx qa ANN + IBD Kd Bad 
‘yen pet toxn 0d + moxnds abpydy aun + yay aynds peop 
ongend oxvhy wanp ‘de onsy3 pk nixnms wnn abs arydsx nyaods 
bop “x0 yn bx nb anon pen mx ae na nex mpm dep xp 


See the note on the next page. 
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mop dy mdse ppm pe tne 763 xd pxodods: adbmp» yo Sap ix 
yay + nprdse o7 ede paxpaa mt aby ndp yxndods pina xdy 
NON PIX ON IM onyaw rE Sep xno prdyo xd p»pby 
pnypp ins 52 aNyD pADNDIe Is omNd ONyaw ido ans 
smd am Sep eos td93 ms aby xnbp > pnyszo nyaods mixya 
ND °D DANN JD OMI WN Tt TN 4) A_Y ANwY Wwe nN 
ah 3) Sew mosy ne mp at dy Sxp eos pmaxpo pa 
yisnom vd p> vane pand onde any abi pes mpornds vdoods 
Ths vy nde owt vd * wns Sue oe qt ped oxdyde ppt ody 
Tayepder ov pe nid poy + ee ayn ayasnds msods mond nbs 
nop jad. + yp vera anos Nom dxp spo apydse Swe 'D DPN sp 
na maxndsy pubs wn we 7a mpapds: Srp x: yin ods anyn 

£995 or monds won ve + Syndr 


Il. 
(Or. 2388b. Foll. 164b—166a. On 2 Sam. xxii.) 


‘oor voyeby nannds px myo yw whe AI Ne DD IP) 
sax tp Sep + yenn nvwd avoan bap ndwa vm nemp op “rab 
* pandra po Siew aot app yas 55 tp Sep ate mo by ix 
x7 Snoy + ayyey oma sex peo med mp sow axnads job 
mer pas me yt 195 ovSs90SS pene Sip abd yo tnd mands 
bp mb xix ma + tadads ayye peony pe xondye sine 
nam} Sym Spy nads abod yo xo ama mp on saat Sms 
nbdip ax avd xmy nd po ppd vy ayy moo xmoxd © ep 
* moxybsy ood Snenm Sipds an py spp * oy ey os pw 
syer apr aa Sep on + odyer die mand + pmrado sina mp on 
mayo “x on woe mtn wy tp amas Oepbe We sci an 
vbw voyndse aa jx ams abdea mods ixdan xmox goo ond 
‘p ynde IND NADY NO ONDND ¢ INN) INN) NAW? ON NADY’ 
pe ed 72 Tw mo + Seaddse xpowa sdxyn swabs soya Snon 

1 Evidently used here in the sense of “‘judgment” or “retribution ” ; 
ols, or more frequently iol{3, expresses, properly speaking, the act 
performed by a wl (gubernator, praefectus), 
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sondsr madsen Fin $x yo mnymy mdpnny xmdey: xtdy 0d pon Seatde 
mado yy beds 55 adds qpeta + amnds tnoxds yxoy ember 
naoNs’ we pMads pa xp ‘Dp Spynon wm nxpxde pnd yo pay 
b7 yo promny xd prysdd wider wpa qdyd tp adds pea onxondo 
needs mm pe onde * Ma NPNANT NTNOD Ne Nn AN 
myn yoo wy dy yndmm pow ydo Sipr awe anom ainn xnbs 
sosan does pov pe dy ad mobs pe on Onde Se mw xo 
ma asbse apdys ab wins xd dns mona Sade + pop 42 odaym 
woo %Sx peop 7 Spm poxds ‘p xo yd yd + yop nox mpyde 
words yroia ornobs mown yor “abe pbsy + oxdyds ais0bs eds 
anaby yd + mnyn opxa vad 59 apd aa anaxnds nowxp om 
ayn xd wba aba ht aphs + mindy pdadx mde ux pos orm 
“”Axainne pban Sxp xno md pow mnapd> xoxox And» whe 
ma mmo xo dyer ye ims pt mdy and ands: aoe pny onds “aden 
swonyeds: na tbs * pny ponds pra * my “nde: apo ws xdpy 
383 yO Ayo Nn» xd) mNyp NDI hy mdy sony pe ai 
yp oven cyym Spy ae yor scti vSy any pd aon ey ainds 
mops Spynoy je pods ody ais mde ponow ds 1a mone de 
nay mds nonx 55 Sxp xvas abo a by andy adds mynw xp wp 
bap sods 4x9 1999 oven xn sonn Sypy * aa opin 525 ann pp 
enw mxy ayan Syp +} pea dn ey oy JaIpa naKwm 
yond pny? wx ai meade pon yer mp “ber ay adwy wey xd 
ond py mp on sds naywds xin jo payd amp np abbs 
‘nosy sods pera eee 77 ow Sep xpos mwon min Dp Anya 
yo yor 3 yo Sapn ends ookds avin omy yon Aa Ipnyy swe 
‘sawn vompnoo bp sxe er etn Se aed ind ¢ tomy 
x5 by monde sp otds asinds pndaydsy ony ndds pea “ode 
+9 95 p30 voor oad dds Sap apa ¢ 0 pox at apd * yop» 
sxadx xn NDI ANYy? 73 -7BD jd aNpydx Tw mK por “dy 
anew yo omina mdsy ox pnaino po pen pnbwydy ixd vow 
p> wyn npr proedd Sxpi + may pa ‘p01 225s Sxp eos axpyde 
sman Sim pan arm abipd avo pad) xann pis xd 53 40 ope 


? Apparently a translation of omM ‘om or, 
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‘3 70 Seve Sem mops pn abe ap ay on + x nnn be by 
pompbs mn xanzosn nds mbnide “x pron nber wdc oy ore 
spy tds ads teen Sno mek Seay ta won actyadse pe on 
mby * msn yoby Sypy se + qds2 yobs ata 3 wp axnzbs nbn 
se pyre msde ponds yet yo onde * 0 an ww ne omy 
ndayds aNDPX yyOd ‘D ANTI Ino TInpH my D xdimp adds 
sds ondadsr cnader mamdsy nsdods axmobs: xppds tp 
mow xp xbp prompts: Adni wp qb yond wos one oa poxde 
nyann pM ANP RMD WB pr Now awasde yrrandar dyynbde 
py ywtsy* axabsd sawn proxpa JNTD ANT MD Oo Ny p *B NIA 
1 MT IN oy Away’ yenmd oowde Apr DY JID + 9D IA APD 
mopbs min yo yp 525 +a nondy ov wp p> yet * one dys 
sya xp ‘py * adodSxa mene sonn IynpK NOON) ¢ TTPRN POND 
Sy xmny xmmpy xmydon nods poe’ qo) mp APD NON NTT 
yop 2. Syn + aypdse roe Sx 9 pron nde Sepp + xnwtye 
axbnonds axa ‘p Sypp + yp ww prpnnosxa ees pais “by node 
ayndea prdy ad qendy + son ney Send axa vp * mine Sean 
yoo te md an wpa mbwyde Spb orn xd prpnnosdis ped + adap sy 


yee yo mand ove inp S¥a5x xo + adye Sno yy anh Spna ow 
phy ayy phy * som Sp xno na pdxde Sxpmd qaxan adds 
65) mowds sana sd + pia 9395 any wen Sy 


II. 
(Or. 2388. Fol. 169 b. On 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7.) 


Sanday vee Sypbs tn app sp 125 ‘or owe pa Amy we Asn 

mayo * Sx oy ma > xd a yt Sep + Sxp sar Ape due op 
smdx ow Sep + mypos Sue po gta men ody py rma nad yo xd > 
wa Spy sos Sener stonyd wn deyn podaydes ar ocayy + Syne 
ponds xo nm pia Senn wade + baad wp Ariat 43 Sy 2 958% 
ayy Syp + pmtya pea jor Seeds mays Sexo + pimindee wip pte 
pip a7 onbyi noxy one ona Sep paxnn *> ome Seer 


1 So the MS. ; to be read Shee) or ole, ‘‘because that he surely 
appoints kings,” &c.? 
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+ pnbreydie nd monde: mith + xb ab om annsn nine xd 
ayeoa pbon + mbes vd adds Sip + orabs nace Sean py nap Syp 
on wow mmr aps war Sep sos oowds ca abAind* mpi nbde 
mo ansx wn $3 * mp os xd may 9 1 4) may xd apa Syp 
ansx* paxdy po dade na side soeds po anor 1p Teer “a2 
ant pon ps adam Spay my ane ad nase per abt yo 
byiv nbp soe xonr * prdsyds poods Aan mands aise ain 
o> + bx py oma yo xd oa andyn aint byi 5a ppp qed 
ms mMmrnvr many ¢ popr xd °° ow ody moa ¢ am qe 
bor yer $5 99 + abp sya ads rntdse yxon oxo) “Sy nxn yy Aden 
bp bx ptbue Smo tae we anata °d mas pe xnme ov) /x) pon 

+ meds aa 15 td + Sy xd nasa nan qs 17 53 pap swt pp 


(Foll. 32 b, 33 a.) 
The passage in which Saadyah and Hai are mentioned 
together runs as follows :— 
beds en * + Zoids pans wp nd poan wp may 9 Syp 
Soya xdy* YN DON IAD ED NOD Ww ander? mon MD ma °D 


wom * mekdse wp ndydse mind “nooo anti xp son 7b ao px 
wt pea amy wan Sep + ad “or meee we a AMD 27 
pdx mbiy snyay nbds Sys) xan xnminen prpd ow oreenide 
wae 5) pass em oan Sepia ty nam eer oe adm 
ona apa aad spades yo oyna om Sabn enone yaqpd pdiop 
odayn mx pp aswrds Sip pov xmien ons nyo mdip yo nmdyn 
win Sypa gta op Smone aoe * xara minnds axdy rdyy pds 
owdyty ovoapxmonis pam xix bxp + ‘Syed axna ‘a ANDND IN 

tmp Sipydy vy dy xadmox jx * JIB MOND jax Adyp dyna 


1 The dot over the letter > evidently indicates that it was written 
down by mistake; for there is apparently no place here for a word 
beginning with ov. 

* See the Paris Catalogues des Man. Hébr. et Sam., No. 1221, where a 
O2mx axn> of Ibn Balaam is mentioned. 

’ See J. Derenbourg in Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. V, p. 139; compare 
Poznanski in Zeitschrift fix Hebr. Bibliogr., I, 3, p. 98. 

* See Ibn Abi Usaibiah, vol. I, p. 183; also Steinschneider, Hebr. Ueber- 
setzungen des Mittelalters, p. 716. 
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4. Abu Zakaryah Yahyah, i. e. Yehudah Hayyuj, almost 
continuously ; so e.g. foll. 1b, 2b, 3b, 18a. The same 
authority is referred to under the title twnoxdx (the Master) 
on e. g. foll. 156 b, 163 a. 

The following references may be quoted as exhibiting 
remarks which specially apply to the text of Samuel. 

On fol. 11 a (in comments on iii. 2) :— 

‘yo NWI WN ANN wy mo Sxpr vm Nor (for 138) “IN ADEN 
43) MY ND 

On fol. 17 a:— 
sin Sra sin (iii. 30) aaaxd win pods Sip op vm amor tax Syp 
Syyemdie Sy Synbse xa pdyy (MS. ys x) yi wp nxodds 
min Sno mas xabea mde pind x Spas pdyy xno 

yoy yab2 


On fol, 39 a (in comments on vi. 3):— 
moxa nods aNnse mp pe ands propdse tn py wm Amor ax Sxp 
soomdyn pe oy 135" Sxp 
5. Abu’l-Walid Marwan ibn Jannah is very often quoted 


as byxbs any, yodds axn> anxy, or pnbnondy anxy; so e.g. 
foll. 2 a, 6a, 15 b, 120 b (which latter contains a quotation 
from ch. 27 of the ynddx axn3). 

6. Yehudah ibn Balaam ! is also frequently quoted under 
the simple designation of m7 9; so e.g. foll. 1 a, 8b, 12b, 
14a. See also the passage in which Saadyah and Hai are 
referred to. 

7. Moses b. Samuel ibn Jikatila is referred to twice. 

i. On fol. 108 b (in comments on ch. xvii. 29) :— 
xox ' ?nuandsr voinds axns ‘p33 mbwpi ya nwo 9 Sym 
jROD FI N+ Ninn my brio * MDS INN fd» FX Np WPI Ma 

1 The quotations from Ibn Balaam given by S. Poznanski in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Hebr. Bibliogr., vol. I, pp. 97-99, are nearly all found in the 
present MS. under a1 5. 

* See Poznanski, Mos. b. Samuel Hakkohen Ibn Chiquatilla, p. 20. Poznanski 
there says (note 3), “‘ Dieser Name ist nirgends ausdriicklich angefihrt.” 


There is, therefore, a clear gain in having in this place a distinct mention 
of the Arabic title borne by Ibn Jikatilla’s grammatical work. 
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baodse mad op amino ndaddse arin ped + apa way Sep axes pads 
NY IP AN! AM + ADNw MAY pdip’ Nod * ANydN ayn »D 
xaadn bap mdy nao xo yy pane adn xmoxd manpads yrs aa oy 

“YMOyy ILA TENS NPT yo °D dxp xDD 


ii. On fol. 150 b (in comments on ch. xxii. 5)!:— 
sphy + wtyeds: yo myads vSnpn Now aypds yon ana 7 Sep 
b> 7D apne * a wd Syxda Sma roan wp vdwpi ya NbN 
eameyy x5) ito Zeae 0d vibe pe pny ody mya x7 admin 
ay‘ otp on* Sew Any va 55 Aap ine 9 Syn ova wy Now 
yo § ane abips many °p peo nr ayo ‘Addy peo ap ated maw 
pronds: Sap Sy minds mina pany? on abs eps 4 nye 
my onywonaxd ody vat nd abe payfios ay on * minds 
ona mayb ay yo Synbse sox ode “ay pan esnm wy ado on 
aor pep yar qo 725 “or Swords Siem ata oer om nner 
WN PD PIN IT NIT NSN ga IIT Ad Sips mma aM + Ow 
AI’ "BOP NINN ps wy 'B ANT IDI yo WN I [Sx] my ndom 
*adadse 
8. Nathan b. Yebiel (qr1ybx anxy) is also referred to twice. 
i. On fol. 95 b (in comments on ch. xv. 32) :— 
"ONT ND INA DWAIN * ah 2 YN FAR aKa a Tye *D Sep 
man) aan 55 py + oy eR NM DIN MMP oN * DD Np 
‘yosy 1952 ons) poxy wpa ovomAd row Soin xa In 
ii. On fol. 106 a (in comments on ch. xvii. 19 :-— 
pa Ady + mAbs vay prpswnds Sande mopdds nox marin 
sary ody qrayds anes aon pt ond: mp Sxpr + Sya mera 


g. Abu ‘Ali al-Basri (the famous Karaite Yefeth b. “Ali) 
is mentioned on fol. 164 b (in comments on ch. xxii. 34):— 
my amat eos Sep moxp syads “dy vax apse ss nna by 
tynbs po anya tay abt pay mae oy tdabs mera da ppxnp 
‘nos °%D Soy xp mdse dd wre dy am ae Spb ain som 

‘m7 OY 


See Poznanski, op. cit., p. 134. 2 Poznanski has nt, 
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10. On fol. 42 (in comments on yndx1 DM}, vii. 23) is 
the following reference to the author of an unknown work, 
entitled ON) IN p7UN :— 
snes a ap yrds ona pany 0d nea ninnnds yx ody 

span Sips yous op qw oianmdsc pe ON) ON PN 

Besides the above-named individual authorities the author 
of the Commentary also refers to dwxds or xotpox, md 
miwnds, the Talmud, the mop, the Syriac dialect (2x 05x), 
the Targum, and a few other indefinite authorities (/y2 
pronnds, wprptbds py3, &c.). 

Isaac b. Samuel refers to his own Commentary on Joshua 
on foll. 105 b, 130a,143b. A reference to his Commentary 
on Judges (nym2 wid nyp) is found on fol. g b. 

That the author was acquainted with Palestine follows 
from what he says in connexion with ch. v. 6 (fol. 23 b):— 


NTT NDNOr DS Typ? Nod Doe Se aypy mor ny 55 pn pRD 
“may [dx] prdnands 


SPECIMENS OF TRANSLATION. 
I, 


SA‘'ADYAH ON 2 SAMUEL XXI. 


Know that many questions may be asked with regard to this 
difficult narrative. But the prince of commentators, our Master 
Sa‘adyah Gaon, has briefly discoursed thereon in his Commentary 
on the Parashah “‘W®attah Tesawweh,” in connexion with the account 
of the “ Urim w®-Tummim,” where he touched on the most important 
points thereof. And it appears suitable to record his words in full ® 
in this place, and after this I shall comment on the meaning of 
each verse in accordance with its requirements. 

His words, blessed be his memory, are as follows:—‘“ We notice 
that nine questions may be asked concerning this narrative. The 
first, which is also the most substantial and most important of all, 


? See Steinschneider, op. cit., XX, 10, 63. 

* The phrase bs, slkcl is quoted by Freytag under the root 
as meaning “‘dedit illam rem totam.” In the Kamis it is explained that 
the origin of the expression is to be found in “the giving away of a beast 
with the halter (i4)) thereof,” i. e. “ in its entirety.” 
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is: How was it that, though it was Saul who sinned, his children 
and the children of his daughter should die for hissin? The second: 
Why was Mephibosheth spared, and whether his exemption was due 
to special favour that was shown to him? The third: Were the 
five that were killed the sons of Merab, or the sons of Michal? The 
fourth: When did Saul slay the Gibeonites? The fifth: What is 
the meaning of the words “in his zeal for the children of Israel 
and of Judah”? The sixth: Why does he say “but the Gibeonites 
were not of the children of Israel” ? The seventh: How was it that 
the retribution was deferred till that time? The eighth: Why were 
the slain allowed to remain [at the place of execution] from the 
beginning of the summer to the end thereof? The ninth: Why was 
their burial delayed to the end of the summer ? 

It is necessary to give an answer to each of these questions. My 
answer! to the first great question is that it was Saul, together with 
his sons and his daughter's sons, who slew the Gibeonites. This 
is distinctly indicated at the beginning of the narrative, where it is 
said: ‘‘And the Lord answered, it is for Saul, and for his blood- 
guilty house,” thus showing clearly that the members of his family 
were guilty of blood. And this answer will be found to have a close 
bearing? on the fourth question, for the slaughter of the Gibeonites 
took place at the same time with the slaughter effected at Nob, 
the city of priests, as we shall explain. And it is known that when 
his soldiers declined to kill them (as it is written: ‘‘ But the servants 
of the king would not put forth their hand to fall upon the priests 
of the Lord”), Saul appealed to the members of his family and to 
Doag, who gave him [the required] assistance. As for Doag, this 
is expressly stated in the narrative of Nob *. And as for the members 
of his family, it is written in this place: ‘‘And for his blood-guilty 
house.” They are, perhaps, all comprehended in it. Only those 
of them who died before the retribution now remained unrecorded, 
and the punishment thus fell upon those that were alive. The 
number of the Gibeonites was seven‘, and they, therefore, said: 
“Let seven men of his sons be delivered unto us.” Also, if ten or 
five of those who had killed them had remained, the sum would 


1 It will be seen that the repetition of the questions themselves is 
omitted in the translation. 

. x jle has the meaning of “‘se méler avec” (see Dozy in loco); but 
the government (... uw eet Fas cite) is very strange. Even if one 
should read: ... SUA wy i.<2% (a branch of the fourth question), the 
construction would still remain puzzling. 

° y Sam. xxii. 18. 

* The meaning is, apparently, that seven Gibeonites were slain at Nob. 


VOL, X. Ee 
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have remained the same’. The answer to the second question is 
that Mephibosheth could not have been spared through favour, 
because he in reality was not guilty; for he was only five years old 
when Saul was slain, as it is written®: “He was five years old when 
the tidings came of Saul and Jonathan out of Jezreel.” But if this 
be so, why does the Scripture say: “But the king spared Mephi- 
bosheth” ? We answer: because the terms “pity” and “favour” 
may apply to the right treatment of the pure and the innocent, 
as it is written*®: “He pitieth the poor and the needy.” And it 
is written again‘: “The men laid hold upon his hand, and upon 
the hand of his wife, and upon the hand of his two daughters; the 
Lord being merciful unto him.” And again it is written®: “And 
I shall pity them, as a man pitieth his son who serveth him.” 


II, 


SA‘ADYAH ON 2 SAMUEL XXII. 


Our Master Sa‘adyah al-Fayyumi, chief of the academy, may 
his memory be blessed, has also commented on this song in the 
Parashah “ Wa-yehi Beshalah,” before his commentary on the song 
““Way-yosha’.” He there said: “It is necessary to observe that in 
saying ‘out of the hand of all his enemies,’ he included Saul in 
the whole number; and that the Scripture only mentioned him 
separately, because he was the greatest and most important of them. 
Similar to this express mention of one out of a number is the saying 
of Joshua to the spies®, “‘Go view the land and Jericho,” whereby 
we obtain the information that Jericho was the most important 
of the cities. Like it also is the sentence’: ‘The voice of the Lord 
shaketh the wilderness,” after which one special wilderness is singled 
out from the total number of wildernesses in the sentence’: “The 
Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh,” because this latter impressed 
people more than the rest. Like it again is the phrase*: “Their land 
brought forth frogs abundantly,” thus comprising both the royal 
and common dwellings. Yet a special distinction is made by the 
words*:; “In the chambers of their kings,” because these were the 
greatest and most powerful. 

He then says: ‘He is my shield and the horn of my salvation, 
&c.” These ten terms which are mentioned at the beginning of 
this song relate to the tenfold expression of the nation’s trust in 
God. It is necessary that we first explain the general principle 


1 i.e. the Gibeonites would have asked for the same number (seven). 
2 2 Sam. iv. 4. 3 Ps, Ixxii. 13. * Gen. xix. 16. 5 Mal. iii. 17 
* Joshua ii. 1. 7 Ps, xxix. 8. ® Ps. cv. 30. 
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underlying them all, and then comment on each one separately. 
As for the idea that is common to all the ten expressions, it consists 
in comparing the help given by the Creator, extolled be he, with 
the names of the mountains. He desires to say, that just as the 
mountains preserve and shelter those who take refuge in them from 
heat, and hail, and rain, and wild beasts, and other hurtful things: 
so does also God strengthen his friends, and preserve them from all 
harm. A similar usage is also found in ordinary speech, as when 
men in addressing their princes say: “God has made thee a cave 
of refuge and an asylum for the weak,” in which term they do not 
mean to imply that they [i.e. the princes] are either a rock or any 
rigid substance. 


ITI. 
YEHUDAH IBN BALAAM ON MOSES IBN JIKATILLA'S 
INTERPRETATION OF 2 SAM. XXII. 5. 


Rabbi Yehudah said that the whole piece refers to his deliverance 
from his enemies. And Ben Jikatilla has surely erred when he 
translated the words “Nahalé bliyya‘al” by “grievous illnesses,” 
falsely deriving the word “Nahalé” from “Kol ham-mahalah’.” 
And he did not know that the Master (i.e. David) neither mentions 
illness nor refers to such. He only prefixes the song with the words: 
“in the day that the Lord had delivered him out of the hand of 
all his enemies, and out of the hand of Saul.” He then proceeds 
to refer to his enemies: how God had been with him, and how he 
had helped him, using the phrase: “The Lord is my rock and my 
fortress.” Further on he expands his description in the form of 
similitudes. He speaks of God's indignation on his behalf and of his 
wrath against his enemies, on account of their concourse against 
him, as it is written”: “Then the earth shook and trembled.” The 
whole chapter, in fact, speaks of their defeat and the conquest that 
was achieved against them. On a point of this kind, said the 
ancients: “So and so? who has mentioned his name?” Thus say 
we also to him [i.e. Ben Jikatilla]: ‘Who has mentioned illness 
in this place?” And this is more polite* than what some one else 
might say, viz. that he who puts his head into a place without due 
consideration has fallen into a sea of errors. 

1 In Exod. xv. 26. ? 2 Sam. xxii. 8. 

* pax means, however, ‘more conspicuous” or “clearer,” and Poz- 
nanski’s translation (op. cit., p. 135) may be more correct. The present 
rendering requires the correction of v1 into v2. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
Ee2 
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SEVENTH-DAY CHRISTIANS. 


TuE great Protestant principles of the “right of private 
judgment,” and of the “ Bible alone as the religion of 
Protestants,” naturally produced a great variety of private 
judgments and conflicting convictions; some of which 
were embodied in sects which have been often misunder- 
stood and misrepresented, sometimes injuriously extolled, 
but only rarely studied without bias and impartially 
appreciated. 

In that rare old book, a copy of which is now lying 
before me, entitled England’s Teares for the present Wars, 
published in 1644, and dedicated “to the City of London,” 
there are some vigorous lamentations over the political 
and religious condition of the country, and the causes of 
the Civil War. The land is personified and represented as 
mourning for the “furious storme that powers upon her 
now, accompanied with thunder and universal fulgurations.” 
She tells of “the fatal cloud wherein this storme lay long 
engendring, though, when it began to condense, at first it 
appeared but as big as a hand, yet by degrees it hath 
spread to such a vast expansion, that it hath diffused 
itself through all her regions ; and obscured that faire face 
of heaven which was used to shine upon her.” But her 
most bitter and sorrowful tears are wrung out by the 
troubles of religion—* That reverend lady, that Queene of 
Soules and Key of Heaven” is mourning because “that 
seamlesse garment of unity and love which our Saviour 
left her for a legacie should be torn and rent into so many 
scissures and sects by those who would make that coat 
which she wore in her infancy to serve her in her riper 
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years.” The country hears religion “ cry ‘out at the 
monstrous, exorbitant liberty that almost every capricious 
mechanique takes to himself to shape and forme what 
religion he list ; for the world is come now to that passe, 
that the taylors and shoemakers may cut out what religion 
they please; the vintner and tapster may broach what 
religion they please; and the blacksmith may forge what 
religion he please.” This was hardly a true statement of 
the case even at the time, inasmuch as the very men referred 
to chose for themselves not just what pleased their fancy, 
but what they found, or thought they found, prescribed 
and commanded in the Book which they received as the 
very word of God confirmed and interpreted by the inward 
voice, which many of them devoutly believed to be also the 
word of God speaking to them that day. And this ancient 
writer, who lived in the very midst of the things he was 
describing, goes on to shed more tears, or represent the 
country as doing so, because “while some had runne mad 
from excesse of knowledge” religious people had “gone 
mad now a dayes out of too much ignorance.” We should 
rather say that their errors arose from too much enthusiasm 
and misguided faith; and that he who could see no more 
in the ideas that were fermenting in men’s minds than 
some “caprichio of the braine, termed tendernesse of con- 
science, or the frantick fancy of some shallow-brained 
sciolist,” was himself ignorant through inability to read 
the signs of the times. There was not a sectarian move- 
ment of any sort that had not some ideal, or ideals, some 
dream or vision, false or true, of better things that might 
be realized in church and state by united fellowship and 
action. 

Among the most remarkable of the sects of the Stuart 
and Commonwealth period were the “Sabbatarians,” or 
“ Seventh-day men,” and the “ Fifth Monarchy men.” Two- 
hundred and fifty years ago, and down to the beginning 
of the present century, there were in London, and some 
other parts of the country, comparatively large and flourish- 
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ing congregations who regularly assembled for worship 
and instruction on every Saturday, giving up all work 
and business on that day and regarding it as in a special 
sense the Lord’s day, the holiness and rest of which could 
not be violated by any temporal work or pleasure without 
committing sin. Very few people are aware that there is 
in London now a remnant of one of these Sabbatarian 
churches, consisting of a few respectable people who meet 
every Saturday afternoon for worship, conducted in the 
usual nonconformist way, in an old chapel up a court in 
Eldon St., Moorfields. Impelled by curiosity—I hope of 
a legitimate kind—I sought them out a few months since. 
They did not number more than twenty persons, all told ; 
but I learned that they had obtained the services of 
a minister from America where some of the sects, begun 
in England, but almost or quite extinct here now, still 
exist in comparatively flourishing conditions. Not only 
have they been favoured with the services of an able 
minister, understood to be a learned scholar and a devout 
believer in the Seventh-day Sabbath, but they have hopes 
that their numbers will increase and that the true Sabbath 
will be generally kept in London yet. 

How strange and thought-provoking it was to sit in 
the little old meeting-house entirely built in, save by the 
narrow passage that leads to its door, by vast piles of 
commercial buildings, and listen to the subdued roar of 
the traffic in the city streets, and feel the contrast between 
the actual world of London, with all its immeasurable 
activities and labours then in full progress, and the little 
company gathered there, separating themselves from all the 
rest of the Christian world solely on the ground that they 
hold the observance of the seventh day as a holy sabbath 
according to the Fourth Commandment to be one of the 
inviolable moral laws of God, and eternally binding on all 
the peoples of the earth! Strange, too, it was to remember 
that two hundred years ago there was a London merchant 
named Joseph Davis, who so believed in this pious opinion 
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that he had suffered imprisonment in a dismal cell of 
Oxford Castle on account of it, and who when he died 
endowed that congregation, to which he belonged, with 
nearly all his property, consisting of the Manor of Little 
Maplestead in Essex, with almost all the land in the parish, 
including the great tithes of the entire village and the 
“right of presentation” to the incumbency. Joseph Davis 
bought the church property at Maplestead at its market 
value, and by his will left it so that ultimately it became 
the private endowment of the “Seventh-day” congrega- 
tion. I confess, however, that for me the chief interest 
of the little congregation meeting in Eldon St. is purely 
historical; and even while the worship was proceeding 
I could not help my mind dwelling on persons and scenes 
connected with its past, with which a liking for researches 
in by-paths of church history has made me tolerably 
familiar. The church, as it is still called, only recently 
migrated to Eldon St. Its former place was in Mill Yard, 
Goodman’s Fields. 

Readers of Mr. Walter Besant’s novel, All sorts and 
conditions of Men, will remember that one of the most 
interesting characters is Miss Rebecca Armitage, whose 
father is the minister of a little meeting-house belonging 
to the “Seventh-day Independents,” situated in Redman’s 
Lane. In one of the chapters there is an almost perfect 
picture of the Mill-Yard Seventh-day Baptist chapel as it 
was, and of the little congregation and its eccentric minister. 
Mr. Besant fully understands what the place and its con- 
gregation stand for :— 

“Above the reading platform in this little chapel they 
have caused to be painted on the wall the Ten Command- 
ments—the Fourth emphasized in red—with a text or two 
bearing on their distinctive doctrine. As for the position 
taken by these people, it is perfectly logical and, in fact, 
impregnable. There is no answer to it. They say, ‘Here 
is the Fourth Commandment. All the rest you continue 
to observe. Why not this? When was it repealed and by 
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whom?’ If you put these questions to Bishop or Presbyter, 
he has no reply ; because that law never has been repealed. 
Yet, as the people of the connexion complain, though they 
have reason and logic on their side, the outside world will 
not listen, but goes on breaking the commandment with 
light and unthinking heart.” 

The chapel was, some ten or twelve years since, demolished 
to make room for railway extension. ‘“ Goodman’s Fields” 
in which it really stood is, or rather was, near the Minories 
and not far from the Tower of London. That quaint old 
historiographer, John Stow, in his Survey of London (date 
1598), tells us that “Here on the south of the Abbey 
(Convent of Nuns of the order of St. Clare called ‘ Minories’) 
was for sometime a farm belonging to the said nunnery ; at 
the which farm I, myself, in my youth have fetched many 
a pennyworth of milk, and never had less than three ale- 
pints in the summer, nor less than one ale-quart in the 
winter for one half-penny, hot from the cow as the same 
was milked and strained. One Trollope, and afterwards 
Goodman, were the farmers there and had thirty or forty 
kine to the pail.” 

As one treads the crowded streets of the Minories now, 
and loses his way, perhaps, among the labyrinth of massed 
buildings, it seems almost impossible to realize that here 
once were green pastures and grazing kine where milk “ hot 
from the cow and strained,” could be bought at the rate of 
a half-penny per three pints. Do dairymen “strain” their 
milk now we wonder? Stow goes on to tell us that 
“Goodman’s son, being left heir thereof, let out the ground 
first for grazing of horses and then for garden plots, and 
lived like a gentleman thereby. He lieth buried in 
St. Botolph’s church.” 

The original place of worship of the Seventh-day 
Congregation, however, was not in Goodman’s Fields, but 
in Bullstake Alley, near what is now the Whitechapel 
Road. What this locality was at the time may be 
gathered from Stow’s description of the “suburbs without 
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Aldgate”: “And without the barres (approaches to 
Aldgate, or Old-Gate, one of the principal gates of the 
city, still called by the same name) bothe sides of the 
streete bee pestered with cottages and allies even up to 
Whitechappel Church, and almost half a mile beyond it into 
the common field; all of which ought to lie open and free 
for all men. But this common field, I say, being for some 
time the beauty of this city on that part, is so incroched 
upon by building of filthy cottages, and with other pur- 
prestor’s! inclosures, and laystalles”, that, all proclaimations, 
and Acts of Parliament, made to the contrary, notwith- 
standing, in some places it scarce remaineth a sufficient 
highway for the meeting of carriages and droves of cattell ; 
much less is there any faire, pleasant, or wholesome way 
for people to walke on foot; which is no small blemish to 
so famous a city, to have so unsavoury and unseemly an 
entry, or passage, thereunto.” It was in one of these 
“allies” that the Seventh-day Chapel stood, at which in 
1661 a certain John James was the minister, of whose 
tragic history we shall have to tell further on. 

We turn now to sketch as briefly as perspicuity will 
allow the rise in England of the Sabbatarianism which led 
to the formation of the Seventh-day Churches, all of which 
undoubtedly showed certain judaizing tendencies. 

In 1595 Dr. Nicholas Bound, a Church of England divine, 
published a book on the Sabbath question, which soon drew 
much attention. It became, in fact, a “book of the day.” 
The opinions maintained in it are briefly these :—(1) That 
the Fourth Commandment is moral, and of perpetual 
obligation. (2) All other observances in the Jewish 
Church, such as ceremonies, sacrifices, &c., are done away ; 
this is so changed that it remaineth. (3) The rest ought to 
be peculiar rest ; “a most careful, exact, and precise rest,” 
says Fuller, the Church historian. The strength of Bound’s 

1 «‘ Purprestors””—so persons were denominated who enclosed and 


appropriated to themselves public or common land. 
2 “ Laystalles,” heaps of dung and other refuse matter. 
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argument, it is almost needless to say, lies in the assertion 
that Sabbath observance is one of the Ten Commandments, 
all of which are perpetual and of equal authority. His 
Sabbath is the Jewish observance, changed only as regards 
the day of the week, and in the greater severity of its 
abstentions and petty interdicts. Scholars are not to 
study, nor lawyers to practise on the Lord’s Day. Officers 
of the law ought to be restrained from exercising their 
functions; and justices of the peace are not to examine 
causes, &c., on that day. 

Only one bell should be rung on the Sabbath. No 
solemn feasts nor wedding dinners ought to be made 
(except by “knights and gentlemen of quality,” in whose 
favour an exception is characteristically made). All 
amusements, &c., lawful on other days, are to be forborne. 
No one is even to talk or speak of pleasures or any worldly 
matters. “It is almost incredible,’ says Fuller, “how 
taking this doctrine was, partly because of its own purity, 
and partly for the eminent piety of the persons who 
maintained it. So that the Lord’s Day, especially in 
corporations, began to be most precisely kept; people 
becoming a law unto themselves, and forbearing such 
sports as were yet by statute permitted; yea, many re- 
joicing at their own restraint herein. On this day the 
stoutest fencer laid down the buckler; the most skillful 
archer unbent the bow, counting all shooting beside the 
marke; may-games and morrish dances grew out of 
request; and good reason that bells should be silent from 
jingling about men’s legs, if their very ringing in steeples 
were to be adjudged unlawful. Some were ashamed of 
their former diversions, like children, grown bigger, blush- 
ing themselves out of their rattles and whistles.” 

But, it may be asked, did nobody inquire whether 
keeping the first day of the week holy was quite the 
same thing as keeping the seventh or the very day which 
the Creator had blessed and hallowed? Certainly, there 
were people who questioned this; and when they were 
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told that the day had been changed, they asked in vain 
for a satisfactory answer to the question when, and by 
whose authority, it had been done. This brings us to 
the rise of the “Sabbatarian Dissenters,’ or “Seventh- 
day Men.” 

In 1628 Theophilus Bradbourne, “a minister in Suffolk,” 
published a book on the Sabbath question, dedicated to 
King Charles I. It was entitled, A Defence of the Most 
Ancient and Sacred Ordinance of God, the Sabbath Day. 
In it he maintained the usual affirmations as to the 
morality and perpetual authority of the Fourth Command- 
ment; but denied that Sunday was the right Sabbath 
day. Keeping the first day holy, he declared to be only 
“will-worship and superstition.” It was the seventh day 
and no other that God had hallowed, and therefore all who 
worked or played on Saturday were Sabbath-breakers ; 
Sunday being an ordinary working-day. In all probability 
Bradbourne was a Presbyterian minister. 

Bishop White says that, in publishing his work, “he 
proceeded after the rule of the Presbyterian principles, one 
of the most rigid of which was: That all religious obser- 
vances and actions, and the ordering and keeping of holy 
days, must have a special warrant and commandment in 
the Holy Scriptures ; otherwise the same are superstitions.” 
Bradbourne seems to have been confident that, if the 
orthodox belief in the Scriptures was right, his argument 
was a triumphant and unanswerable one. He not only 
dedicated his book to the king, but in it he admonished 
the bishops as to their duty in the matter, and professed 
his willingness to suffer martyrdom for his opinion. He 
defied his adversaries to answer him, and was brought 
before the High Commission Court, sometimes confounded 
with “The Star Chamber,” then presided over by Laud. 
He appears to have met with comparatively kind treat- 
ment. Dr. White, Bishop of Ely, was requested by the 
king to answer Bradbourne. In the preface to the book 
which he wrote in compliance with the request, he dedicates 
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the work to Laud, and thus refers to Bradbourne’s trial: 
‘‘At his appearance your Lordship did not confute him 
with fire and fagot, with halter, axe, or scourging; but 
according to the usual procedure of your Grace and that 
court, with delinquents whe are overtaken with error in 
simplicity, there was yielded unto him a deliberate, patient, 
and full hearing, together with a satisfactory answer to 
all his main objections. The man perceiving that the 
principles which the Sabbatarian dogmatists had lent him 
were not orthodox, he began to suspect that the holy 
brethren who hud lent him his principles, and yet perse- 
cuted his conclusions, might perhaps be deceived in the 
Jirst as he had been in the last'.” O si sic omnia! one is 
impelled to exclaim as one reads of such reasonable methods 
with a heretic. The result was that Bradbourne recanted, 
and conformed to the Episcopal Church. 

It is generally supposed that Seventh-day Sabbatarianism 
took its rise among the Anabaptists. Undoubtedly it was 
among the early Baptist congregations that the tenet found 
most acceptance, and was more practically carried out. 

But in its origin it formed no part of Anabaptist 
principles. I have not, in the course of rather extensive 
reading, found any trace of it among the early Baptists 
of Germany and Holland. Still, as the Baptists of all 
sections held that only those observances, institutions, and 
rites, were lawful for which express warrant could be found 
in the Scriptures, it is easy to understand the development 
among them of churches based on the principle of the 
Seventh-day Sabbath. Before, however, we come to these 
we find, in the period when Bradbourne wrote his book, 
a body of Christians called “Traskites.” It is sometimes 
said that these were Baptists, but of that I have found no 
proof, although it is true that they held the scrupulous 
view as to the necessity of Scriptural authority for ordi- 
nances, which led to the formation of Baptist Churches, 
and hence their principles and practice tended in the 


1 The italics are mine. 
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same direction. Their founder was a very remarkable 
man, named John Trask. He was originally a school- 
master in Somersetshire, where, according to Fuller, he 
applied to the bishop for holy orders, but was “refused 
as altogether insufficient ” by Dr. John Ward, who at that 
time was “ poser (sic) to the bishop.” However, he after- 
words got orders, and came to London in 1617. “He then 
began to vent his peculiar opinions; that the Lord’s Day 
was to be observed with the same strictness as the Jewish 
Sabbath,” and that all meats and drinks forbidden in the 
Scriptures were unlawful for Christians. It will be seen 
from this that Trask at first held that Sunday was the true 
Sabbath ; how he changed his mind about this will soon 
appear. In one of the editions of that rare old book, 
Ephraim Pagitt’s Hereticks and Sectaries, there is—appa- 
rently by another hand than Pagitt’s'—a full account of 
Mr. John Trask and his followers, which, although some 
allowance has to be made for the writer’s prejudices, is, no 
doubt, trustworthy as to the main facts, which indeed are 
corroborated from other sources. Like other books of 
the sort belonging to the same stormy period, it is 
valuable for the pictures it gives of the different parties 
and sects, and the general state of religious life. Trask 
was a preacher of extraordinary power. Old Fuller says 
he had heard him preach, and that when his auditors 
had forgotten the matter, they must have remembered 
the manner, of his discourse, as the “loudness of the 
stentorian voice had more strength than anything else 
which he delivered.” Soon after his coming to London 
he became a zealous Nonconformist. “He divided men 
into three estates; (1) the state of nature, (2) the state 
of repentance, (3) the state of grace. According to these 


1 He was minister of St. Edmund's, Lombard Street, in the city of 
London. His book exhibits a natural bias against the ‘‘ Sectaries.” But 
the part dealing with the Traskites is written in a fair and candid, 
although adverse, tone which makes me think this particular history was 
not the work of ‘Old Father Pagitt.”” The date of the book is 1635. 
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three degrees was the order of preaching. To recover men 
out of a state of nature, he preached repentance so earnestly 
that he caused many of his hearers to weep, yea roar, 
in such a manner that “the inhabitants of the city were 
disturbed many times in the night-season by his converts.” 
He himself “ prayed so loud both in the city and in the 
field as if he would have pierced the heavens.” He 
portrayed repentance as a “deep humiliation.” Conversion 
and the new birth of the soul was an experience “as 
sensible as the travail of a woman or the taking of the 
heart out of the body by a chirurgeon, so that many by 
his preaching were at their wits’ end, and spared not 
to pull down their bodies by fasting, watching, and hard 
labour. Some proceeded so far as to fast three whole days 
together.” All this was encouraged, indeed prescribed, by 
Trask as a means to bring men into a state of grace. Some 
of his followers clothed themselves in sackcloth, cast their 
money into the street, and sold their possessions in order to 
distribute the proceeds to the poor. Conversion in those 
days was not the easy and comfortable matter it is made 
now by our modern Evangelical revivalists. Trask even 
ordained evangelists, and sent them out as missionaries of 
his gospel. One of these was Hamlet Jackson, a tailor 
by trade, who soon went further than his master in his 
scriptural punctiliousness. He believed that the word 
of God contained directions, commands, and rules, for all 
the conduct and business of life ; that it regulates our diet, 
our clothing, and all the useful arts and sciences, such as 
planting, building, weaving, medicine, &c. In fact, nothing 
in Church or State, in the household, or in society, was 
right unless it was in accordance with the express command 
or warrant of Scripture. Deut. xiv. and Lev. xi. were 
especially appealed to. In this way came the ceremonial 
laws and the peculiar dress of the members of Trask’s 
Church ; and, of course, their keeping Saturday as the only 
true Sabbath. For Jackson converted his master to his 
views, and the result was that the Traskites insisted on 
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treating Sunday as a common working day. This and 
their militant Dissent soon brought them into conflict with 
the authorities in Church and State. Trask himself was 
brought before the Star Chamber, where, we are told, he 
was refuted by Bishop Andrewes. He was sentenced to be 
set in the pillory at Westminster, and thence whipped at 
the cart-tail to the Fleet Prison. This infamous sentence 
was carried out, and poor Trask lay three years in the 
Fleet, and then, broken in spirit and in bodily strength, he 
recanted, and was set at liberty. 

His most interesting convert was his own wife. She 
was, her opponents being judges, not so much a fanatic as 
“a woman endowed with many particular virtues,” a heroine 
indeed and a philanthropist. She lived near the “Fleet 
Bridge’’ which was situated at the bottom of the present 
Fleet Street, and crossed the “ Fleet ditch” which then ran 
between Fleet Street and Holborn. Here Mrs. Trask opened 
a school in her own house, a sketch of which will surely 
interest many readers, as showing what a “dame’s school” 
was like, and what primary education might mean, nearly 
three hundred years ago. She would only “teach the 
children on five days in the week, for on Saturday she 
would not teach as that was her Sabbath, and on Sunday 
she durst not.” Her price was fourpence per week, and 
“under that she would not teach ; yet if any of the parents 
were poor she would sometimes send them part of that 
price back againe,” as she would also in “the case of some 
scholars for whom she thought she deserved not so much.” 
She did all this, we read, “out of conscience and as 
believing that she must one day be judged for all the 
things done in the flesh.” She would not receive any 
child whose parents did not send him, or her, to school 
punctually at seven o'clock in the morning, and send the 
child’s breakfast at nine o’clock! We are not told what 
time in the day school was out ; let us hope it was a morning 
school only. The result of Mrs. Trask’s system is thus told 
by the author to whom we are so much indebted for our 
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information: “There was hardly found any that could 
equal her for so speedy bringing children to read. She 
taught a son of mine who had only learned his letters in 
another place, at the age of four years, in the space of nine 
months, so that he was fit for the Latin into which he was 
then entered.” Parents were so eager to send their children 
to her that her school would have been crowded, but for 
her strict rule only to receive as many as she could properly 
teach, although many were waiting their turn for admission. 
And what became of this good and capable woman? What 
did the Established Church, and, afterwards, the Parliament, 
do with her? Let our author tell in his own words :— 

“ At last for teaching five days a week and resting on 
the Saturday, it being known on what grounds she did 
it, she was carried to the new prison in Maiden Lane.” 
Here she remained a prisoner till the Parliament in 1640 
dissolved that prison, and she was removed to the “ Gate- 
house,” as the jail in Westminster was called. It was 
situate not far from the Abbey Church, and from contempo- 
rary accounts of it must have been a squalid and miserable 
place. And yet the poor prisoners had to pay for their 
accommodation such as it was; they were indeed “ farmed ” 
by the jailer. Mrs. Trask refused to receive alms as the 
unfortunate inmates were permitted to do, such charity 
being in many cases all that they had to save them from 
starvation. She declined this aid because she held that it 
would have been “a dishonour to God whom she served.” 
She would “eat her own bread,” she said, meaning what 
she could earn by sweeping the rooms and doing other 
little services for her fellow-prisoners; and this with an 
annuity of “forty shillings per year was all her main- 
tenance.” She was a vegetarian and a total abstainer 
for many years. While she was in the Gatehouse one 
Paul Best was committed there for denying the Trinity. 
One merciful feature there was in prison life in those bad 
old days. The solitary and silent system was hardly heard 
of. Prisoners were allowed to converse together. 
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We can imagine the relief it was to a woman like 
Mrs. Trask to hold thoughtful discourse at times with 
a man who must have had some independence of mind and 
force of character. “This man,” says our historian, “ not- 
withstanding ber natural obstinacy, wherein she was 
invincible to others, was able to prevail with her and 
persuade her from bad to worse. She began to incline 
to his opinions ; and also to eat and drink like other people 
by his persuasion.” But it would seem that the change of 
diet brought on an illness of which she died. One more 
circumstance connected with her imprisonment we must 
not withhold. From a comparison of dates, and collation 
of historical facts, it is certain that Richard Lovelace was 
for a short time, on account of his royalist sympathies, 
a fellow-prisoner with Mrs. Trask in the Gatehouse. 
Readers will remember the poem To Althea, from Prison, 
in which occur the much admired lines :— 

Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet, take 
That for a hermitage. 

The Cavalier poet was soon released on parole; but 
there was one prisoner who lived for sixteen years in 
the Gatehouse, and died in that prison, who it is more 
than probable sometimes swept out the poet’s room, made 
his bed and prepared his meals, whose mind was “ innocent 
and quiet.” Innocent she was of all but some heresies and 
peculiarities of opinion; and quiet with the strength of 
conscientious resolve to bear any loss or trial that duty 
to God and man might impose. It may be that the poet 
had seen in her calm strong face and her brave submission 
to her hard lot the truth which he expressed so well to 
Althea. 

The last words of the old chronicler about Mrs. Trask 
are a characteristic and painful illustration of the length 
of unconscious and almost blasphemous impiety to which 
good men have been led by the odiwm theoloyicum. He 
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says plainly that she was no doubt damned, notwithstand- 
ing her many virtues. And in proof of the possibility of 
such an issue of a good life he quotes St. Paul on charity! 
“To do all manner of good,’ he says, “and suffer all 
manner of evil, out of any other motive than love towards 
God and our brethren availeth little to salvation.” 

It must have been near about the time when John Trask 
recanted and his wife was imprisoned that the principle of 
the Seventh-day Sabbath began to find considerable accep- 
tance and practical compliance among the Baptist Churches 
of London, and in some of the western and south-western 
counties of England. And soon we find churches referred 
to which are known as “Sabbatarian” or ‘“ Seventh-day 
congregations.” One of the earliest of these was that 
which met in the little meeting-house in Bullstake Alley, 
Whitechapel. But nearly all that we know about it is in 
connexion with the tragic fate of its first minister, John 
James, whose little known story well deserves to be told. 
In telling it we shall have to borrow largely from a little 
book in the possession of the British Museum, of which 
probably not many copies exist. John James’ origin was 
as humble as that of Bunyan, and like him he belonged to 
the class whom Sydney Smith stigmatized as “inspired 
tinkers, shoemakers, &c.’”’ He was so puny in body that 
he had to give up the calling of a “small coal-man,” his 
strength being unequal to the hard labour of it. He 
learned the art of weaving silk ribbons, which had been 
recently introduced by the persecuted and fugitive 
Huguenots. But in that small and deformed body of his 
there dwelt an indomitable soul, and his intellectual powers 
were of no mean order. The last scenes in his life are of 
deep interest, showing us the portrait of a true hero of faith 
who died a martyr to his ideals and dreams, and affording 
a striking picture of the state of things in England about 
the time when the Pilgrim Fathers were harried out of 
their country. 

The congregation had met for worship as usual in the 
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afternoon of Saturday, Oct. 19, 1661. At three o'clock, 
Mr. James was in the pulpit preaching his sermon from 
1 Cor. vi. 20, “ Ye are not your own, &c.” Suddenly the 
service was interrupted by the entrance of Justice Chard 
and the head constable, Mr. Wood. The latter, in a loud 
voice, called on the minister to come down from the pulpit 
for having “committed treason against the king.” Mr. James, 
taking as little notice as possible, went on preaching. The 
constable then came nearer and repeated his demand, 
declaring that if the preacher did not come down he would 
“pull him down.” The disturbance now became general 
and the minister was compelled to stop, but he declared he 
was there “in the name of the King of Kings, and he would 
not come down unless forced to do so.” Whereupon the 
constable ascended the pulpit stairs, laid hold of the little 
minister and literally dragged him down to the floor of the 
house and led him forth in custody into the street. Here 
there was soon a great uproar, for the cry of “Treason! 
Treason!” was raised, and the people ran together from 
all parts. More constables were called, and James was 
conveyed under guard to a public-house near by. Here 
some soldiers and other lewd fellows amused themselves by 
mocking the tone and language of the Anabaptists, saying, 
“T drink to thee in the spirit.” Rebuked for their ribaldry 
by the officers they replied: “ We would only speak a few 
words to him in the spirit.” 

Meanwhile most of the male members of the congregation 
were taken into custody and were being examined in 
batches of seven. Those who would take the oath were 
set at liberty. Those who would not swear allegiance to 
the king were committed to Newgate prison. Having 
dispatched this business in the Half Moon Tavern, a place 
near the Tower, the magistrates entered the meeting-house 
and seated themselves about the communion table. Here 
they had James and some of the female members of his 
flock brought before them for examination. Witnesses 
were called, some of whom were believed to have been paid 
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large sums to swear that they had heard the preacher 
speak treasonable words against the king. The women 
denied that any such words had ever been spoken. But 
in the end John James was committed a close prisoner to 
Newgate on a charge of High Treason. 

The next scene opens in the King’s Bench Court at 
Westminster. Here James was placed upon his trial before 
no less than four judges, Lord Chief Justice Forster and 
Justices Mallet, Twisden, and Windam being on the Bench. 
Arrayed against one poor Baptist minister at the bar were 
the Attorney-General, the Solicitor-General, and four King’s 
Counsel! The little man bore himself bravely, and showed 
that if he was a fanatic he was no fool or harebrained 
visionary. He took exception to the indictment on 
a point of law, citing several rulings of the Court which 
supported his contention that he ought to have been served, 
and was not, with a copy of the indictment. The objection 
was overruled against him. He then consented to plead 
“not guilty.” Asked after the old way how he would be 
tried, he answered: “ By the laws of God.” ‘“ Whereupon,” 
we are told, “the lawyers gave a great hisse.’ Commanded 
to plead according to due form: “ By God and the country,” 
James demanded to know what those terms might mean? 
“By God,” said the judge, “is meant the laws of God, and 
by country is meant twelve good men of Middlesex.” The 
witnesses were the same as on his examination before the 
magistrates. They had heard James, when they were 
listening outside his chapel call the king a “ bloodthirsty 
tyrant,” and declare that the “ruin of his kingdom was 
near.” Then they were asked if they had heard him say 
anything about “Fighting the Lord’s battles”? They 
answered that they had forgotten to state that he did 
say that “when they had the power again they must use 
it more thoroughly.’ The prisoner was now called upon 
for his defence—he a poor deformed, weak, creature against 
the whole bench of judges and six of the leading ccunsel of 
the day! 
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But he was equal to the situation and undaunted still. 
He called witnesses who swore that they had heard the 
witnesses for the prosecution admit that they had been 
told what to say and then affrighted or bribed into saying 
it! The crown witnesses were recalled and denied that 
they had ever admitted anything of the sort. James then 
called witnesses who had been present on the occasions 
referred to, and who swore that no such words had ever 
dropped from his lips! The Lord Chief Justice now bade 
the jury to take notice of what had been said on both 
sides; and then told James that he “was free to speak for 
himself as long and as much as he pleased,” but that “ when 
he had concluded he would be allowed to speak no more.” 
We can imagine the sensations of the poor weaver as he 
stood before that august tribunal and felt that the eyes of 
all London were on him. Nothing but a full and real 
belief, however mistaken, in the truth and justice of his 
cause, could have upheld him, suspecting as he must have 
done, that he was fore-doomed. He felt himself the 
servant and minister of another king who would yet 
take the kingdoms of this world for his own and make 
the whole world the kingdom of God. “He spoke,’ we 
are told, “with much liberty,” the Court and all present 
giving attention to what he said. He traversed all the 
charge against him and denied all. So far from “harbour- 
ing even a malicious thought against the king, he desired 
nothing so much as the salvation of his soul.” Then 
turning directly to the jury he appealed to them “not to 
be overawed by any man and to be tender of shedding 
innocent blood.” He concluded by saying that they were 
his real judges as to matters of fact. He would say no 
more for himself “but one word for the Lord.” He was 
“the poorest and meanest for such a work, but he was 
called forth and should declare: That the Lord Jesus 
Christ was King of nations as well as of saints; and that 
the government of all kingdoms did by divine right belong 
to him.” And here he sought to give them one or two 
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“ Scriptures,” quoting Rev. xi. 15-18. Now the Lord Chief 
Justice stopped him, exclaiming: “Hold, Sirrah, Sirrah! 
You think you are in the conventicle in Whitechapel 
preaching.” This and a few legal formalities finished the 
trial. James was found guilty of high treason, but sentence 
was postponed until the following day, the third of the 
proceedings. 

Brought up for sentence he was asked in the usual way 
if he had anything to say, &c. He replied that he had not 
much to say, only “a few more Scriptures which he would 
leave with them.” Here he quoted Jer. v. 13, 14 and Ps, 
exvi. 15. His last word should be: “Jesus Christ is King 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and all the countries of 
earth.” 

Then they silenced him, and the Chief Justice formally 
condemned him to death. The actual words of the sentence 
are so atrocious that I hesitate to reproduce them. But 
for the sake of their historical interest as showing what 
men had to endure in the bad old days for mere pious 
opinions, the naked truth ought to appear. The Judge 
said, “ John James, thou art to be carried from hence to the 
prison, and from thence to the place of execution and there 
to be hanged by the neck, and, being yet alive, thy bowels 
to be taken out (a fire having been prepared beforehand) 
and to be burned before thy face. Thy head to be severed 
from thy body and thy body quartered ; thy head and body 
to be disposed according to the king's pleasure.” James 
had only time to exclaim: “Blessed be God! whom man 
hath condemned he hath justified.” It is harrowing to 
read that even the above horrible sentence was not all 
that remained for him to endure. In the few days that 
were left for him to live he suffered cruel wrongs at the 
hands of his jailers. They were continually demanding 
money of him and compelling him to pay for his accommoda- 
tion. One of these harpies claimed his coat and took it from 
his back, afterwards offering to sell it to him. The poor 
prisoner replied that “the clothes they had left him would 
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serve as they would so soon have his life.” Most horrible 
of all to relate, the hangman came to him the day before 
his execution, and demanded money “that he might be 
favourable unto him at his death.” Then ensued an 
attempt at bargaining, which there is good reason to believe 
had many parallels in the execrable conditions of prison 
life at the time. “How much will satisfy you?” said the 
prisoner. “Twenty pounds,’ was the answer. On James 
pleading his poverty the price fell to ten pounds, and when 
the man found that he could not wring that sum out of his 
victim, he demanded five pounds, threatening that if that 
sum were not forthcoming he would “torture him exceed- 
ingly” at his execution. “I must leave that to your 
mercy ” was all the answer the prisoner could give. It is 
a little relief to read that all the scenes in Newgate were 
not of the same character. The minister's friends—and, 
more than all, his wife—were permitted to visit him in the 
“Press-yard.” This was the common yard within the 
prison walls, where the prisoners were allowed some liberty, 
and all sorts of them were permitted to herd together. 
Here, too, the poorest of them who could not afford to pay 
for better quarters were often left by day and night 
exposed to the rain and the cold. 

Sentence had been passed on James on the Seventh-day, 
the day that he believed to be, in an especial sense, the 
Lord’s day. On the first day a number of his people 
gathered around him in the “Press-yard”; and here he 
finished the sermon which had been so rudely interrupted 
in the meeting-house. It was founded on the text, “ Ye 
are bought with a price, therefore glorify God in your 
body ” (1 Cor. vi. 20). His great object was to show that 
“they should glorify God in the body by giving it up to 
suffer for righteousness’ sake.” 

What a scene was this! The little congregation—some 
of whom were prisoners themselves for refusing to take the 
oath which they believed to be forbidden by Christ — 
gathered around their pastor for the last time; his wife, 
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constant and faithful unto death, standing by his side; and 
on the outskirts of the little group, a crowd of other poor 
prisoners, some of them no doubt brutalized by vice and 
crime, grinning at the scene ; some of them perhaps “ more 
sinned against than sinning,” touched with the tragedy and 
pathos of it, their eyes lighted with a gleam of hope as 
they listened to a sermon from a dying man. Not many 
days after the little minister was led out from Newgate 
into the midst of a howling and blaspheming mob who 
were waiting for his appearance. Then, guarded by soldiers 
on every side, he was placed bound hand and foot on 
a sledge to which a team of horses were attached. He was 
thus dragged through what is now Holborn and Oxford Street 
to the place of execution, the soldiers riding on each side 
of him and half suffocating him with the mud from their 
horses’ hoofs; and the crowd bordering all the route with 
their hard and cruel faces. Only here and there did a look 
of pity or sympathy light upon him, and none dared speak 
a word of cheer. So the first minister of the Whitechapel 
Seventh-day Paptist church went to his death, “not at all — 
dismayed or terrified, but with a sweet smiling countenance.” 
When the cavalcade reached Tyburn he was made to 
mount the scaffold, a sort of platform raised some feet 
above the heads of the immense crowd that thronged ° 
around, pushing and trampling upon one another in their 
eagerness to get a good view of the tragedy about to be 
enacted upon that stage. On this platform the gallows 
was erected, which generally, as old prints show, was 
constructed with two stout posts and a strong cross-beam 
at the top; but sometimes there was only one post, or tree, 
with an arm extending a few feet from the top. Against 
the cross-beam or the arm of the “ gallows-tree” a ladder 
was placed which the doomed man had to ascend, and on 
the top of which he stood till the executioner, who followed 
him up the ladder, had adjusted the rope about his neck ; 
when he was literally flung off by the hangman’s hands. 
Standing on such a scaffold, the fire burning near ready 
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to receive his bowels, and the rope dangling above his head, 
John James asked and obtained leave to say a few last 
words to the people. He first of all repelled a foolish 
charge that had been made against him of being a Jesuit 
in disguise. Then he declared that he was a baptized 
believer, owning the “six principles” mentioned in Heb. 
vi. 1,2. Next he acknowledged that he was bound by the 
commandments and ordinances of Christ, including the 
Decalogue; and that he “durst not break one of the 
commandments to save his life.’ “I do own,” he went on 
to say, “the Lord’s holy Sabbath, the seventh day of 
the week.” 

He declared once more his belief in the coming kingdom 
of Christ, and that it would not be merely a spiritual 
kingdom; but he solemnly averred his entire innocence 
of any seditious or treasonable intent. “The Lord, before 
whom I stand,” he said, “and with whom I shall shortly 
be, knows that I am innocent of that with which I am 
accused, as to matter of fact.” Then he prayed, and the 
words of his prayer were taken down, and have been 
preserved. We read how he besought the Lord, among 
other things, that he would “bless the poor witnesses, and, 
as they had sought to imbrue their hands in his blood, so 
might they be washed in the blood of the Lamb.” Then he 
entreated the Lord “for the poor executioner who was to 
destroy him:” and, finally, he prayed God to bless “ our 
righteous Redeemer, and give him the heathen for his 
inheritance, and the kingdoms of the earth for a possession.” 

With that extraordinary prayer to God for his Son Jesus - 
Christ, John James finished his earthly course. 

It is comforting to read that the sheriff and the execu- 
tioner were “civil to him.” The very hangman was more 
merciful to him than his judges. He let him die before 
cutting him down, and inflicting upon him the indescribable 
barbarities of the full sentence. His head, as if to complete 
the tale of horror, was fixed upon a pole planted opposite 
the alley in which his chapel was situated. 
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The story of the Sabbatarian congregations and of the 
sufferings of their confessors does not end with the death 
of John James. About twenty years after that time 
a still more notable man was committed to Newgate for 
holding the same opinions, or rather for teaching them 
openly in London. This was Francis Bampfeild, who 
from being a distinguished scholar at Oxford, and then 
a cavalier and high Tory clergyman, became a Seventh- 
day Baptist, and preached the doctrine with extraordinary 
power and success. He was a member of one of the oldest 
and most respected families in Devonshire. Prince, in his 
Worthies of Devon, tells us that “The honourable family 
of Bampfeild hath matched into several noble families, as 
Beauchamp, Cobham, St. Maur, Clifford, and others.” In 
Exeter there is a Bampfeild Street with a fine old mansion 
named Bampfeild House, once the city residence of the family. 
Prince further tells us that “the Bampfeild family had 
always been very eminent on account of hospitality and zeal 
for religion.” Francis was the third son of James Bampfeild 
of Poltimore, and was destined for the Church by his parents 
from his childhood. At the age of eighteen he matriculated 
at Oxford, and entered Wadham College. In one year he 
took his degree of B.A., and proceeded M.A. at the age 
of twenty-one. He was distinguished especially for his 
knowledge of Hebrew. He was ordained on leaving 
college, and in 1640 was presented to the living of 
Rampisham in Dorset. In 1641 he was made a canon 
of Exeter. In his parish he laboured with so much 
devotion, assiduity, and faithfulness, that he overcame 
all opposition, and the village became a model one for 
sobriety, virtue, and religiousness. In 1653 he accepted 
the living of Sherborne, although the income was much 
less than that of Rampisham, which he resigned. And 
here, in the grand old abbey church, he preached for some 
years to crowds of people, who gathered every Sunday, 
drawn by his eloquence and earnestness. On the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, he declined to conform, 
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and was ejected from his living. It was not long, as we 
might expect, before he was arrested for breaches of the 
penal laws against Nonconformist ministers, and consigned 
to Dorchester jail. But here he was allowed to preach to 
his fellow-prisoners, many of whom, no doubt, were such 
as, like himself, were sufferers for conscience’ sake. There 
must have been, however, many persons in the north and 
west of England who held “Sabbatarian” principles, as 
there is extant among his writings a sort of circular letter 
addressed to the Seventh-day churches of the south and 
west of England. Indeed, he formed a congregation on the 
same principles in the jail itself. Soon afterwards he was 
set at liberty, and removed to London, where he had a 
congregation in the neighbourhood of Shoreditch. I have 
not been able to ascertain the precise locality of the first 
Meeting House, but the Church soon after worshipped in 
Pinner’s Hall and continued to meet there long after his 
death. There is evidence of his great power and success 
as a preacher, which I cannot reproduce here. That he was 
an eccentric and somewhat fanatical man is shown by his 
books. One of these is entitled All in One, and the sub-title 
sets forth its doctrine that “all useful sciences and profitable 
arts are comprehended and discovered in the fullness and 
perfection of Scripture knowledges.” According to him the 
technical “knowledges” for even such arts as music and 
carpentry are contained in the Bible; and within the literal 
sense of all its contents there is a spiritual and celestial 
meaning. The best teaching of the work is that all men in 
all kinds of offices, high or low, ought to regard their duty as 
spiritual or religious service rendered to God and man. He 
is said to have baptized himself by immersion at Salisbury. 
He not only believed in extempore prayer, but also in ex- 
tempore praise. Why should men sing to God, any more 
than pray to him in set forms? Wood, in his Athenae 
Oxonienses, tells us that Bampfeild “ was at first a Church- 
man, then a Presbyterian, afterwards an Independent and 
a Baptist, and at length almost a complete Jew.” The 
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latter part of the statement only shows how blindly a preju- 
diced mind could distort facts. Bampfeild was a thorough 
believer in Christ; but, of course, held that the Fourth 
Commandment was binding on Christians, and accepted 
many other precepts and usages of the Jewish religion. 
In London he was too active and powerful to remain long 
undisturbed by the authorities in Church and State. He 
was thrown into Newgate prison, and there he remained, 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance, the condition on 
which he might have been released, not because he was 
disloyal or rebellious, but because he believed oaths to be 
direct acts of disobedience to Christ. 

He died in prison Feb. 16, 1683. He is described as 
a man of noble and gracious manners. A just and candid 
mind, with all due allowance for excesses of zeal and 
curiosities of opinion, will see in him one of the heroes and 
martyrs of faith. More than a decade of years spent 
amidst the loathsome horrors of prison life as it was then, 
was a protracted martyrdom. He wrote his own epitaph, 
which I transcribe for its pathetic epitome of his life. 

While I on pilgrimage did sojourn here, 

Reproach and captive bonds did still attend me. 

I spent in prison more than twice five years; 

A full seventh part of the time my God did lend me. 
But now, made free of New Jerusalem, 

I've changed my prison for a diadem. 


The subsequent history of the “ Sabbatarian ” movement 
in England must be very briefly told, and it is one of 
gradual decline. Our only sources of knowledge are a few 
scanty references in Nonconformist congregational records 
and biographies. All we know is that, from the Common- 
wealth down to the beginning of the present century, there 
were a few churches in London which were distinguished 
as Seventh-day congregations. They met for worship 
regularly every Saturday, and their members, of course, 
were at liberty to work or carry on business on Sundays. 
As a matter of fact they generally made Sunday a day of rest 
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and recreation. Among these congregations was that first 
gathered by Bampfeild, and one of his successors in the 
ministry, the Rev. Jos. Stennett, was a man of considerable 
attainments and poetic talent. He was the author of the 
well-known hymn :— 

Another six days’ work is done, 

Another Sabbath is begun; 


Return my soul, enjoy thy rest, 
Improve the day thy God hath blest. 


In beautiful words this hymn sets forth the spiritual 
meaning of the Sabbath, to which the cessation of all 
labour and earthly business is subservient :— 


This heavenly calm within the breast 
Is the dear pledge of endless rest, 
Which for the church of God remains, 
The end of cares, the end of pains. 


In holy duties let the day, 

In holy pleasures pass away ; 

How sweet a sabbath thus to spend, 
In hope of one that ne’er shall end. 


The day Stennett was thinking of was the seventh day 
of the week. 


W. E. MELLONE. 
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LETTER SENT TO CONSTANTINOPLE BY 
ALAFDHAL’S EX-MINISTER OF FINANCES, 


However much the remarkable letter, sent by Alafdhal’s 
ex-Minister of Finances to Constantinople (vid. JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, IX, 29-36), loses in value from the 
circumstance, that it stops at the very passage where its 
historical contents commence to excite the curiosity of 
the reader, yet it remains an instructive document both 
on account of its linguistic interest and its literary form, 
and is well worth the trouble of further investigation. 

The epistle, directed by the fallen and impoverished 
financier to the congregation of Constantinople, as it 
seems, for the purpose of imploring them to save him, 
was written in the first quarter of the twelfth century. 
Meborakh, the Nagid of Egypt, who in 1098 had still been 
in office’, was already dead, and the Vizier Alafdhal, who 
had supplanted the Caliph and was himself assassinated in 
the month of December, 1121 2, was still alive. 

Most likely, the epistle we have was not the work of the 
petitioner, but the composition of some secretary, who was 
charged by him to write it; one who was skilled in that 
class of literature, and was certainly one of the cleverest 
Hebrew poets or authors among the Egyptian Jews. 

Although we have lost the essential part of the document, 
which, to judge by the copious introduction, must have 
been very voluminous, nevertheless, enough has been pre- 


1 J, Q. R., IX, 38. 
2 G. Weil, Geschichte der islamitischen Volker, p. 327. 
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served to enable us to form a judgment about the stylistic 
characteristics of the author. 

The difficulties which the author imposed upon himself 
seem almost insurmountable. Unfortunately, the beginning 
of the Cambridge opisthograph, or scroll, the writing on 
which fills the leaf backwards and forwards, is fragmen- 
tary, so that we are not in a position to decide how many 
verses are missing at the very commencement. But the 
thirty-four consecutive rhymes in min-, which are preserved, 
are a performance which no other would have ventured to 
undertake, and which is not equalled, say, even in Jehudah 
Charisi’s Tachkemoni, otherwise a storehouse of all sorts 
of finesses of the Hebrew language. 

The task the author imposed on himself in the second 
poem of the introduction sounds still more incredible. 
Not only was it to exhibit a consecutive rhyme in p™- 
and, at the same time, consist of verses, the incipient and 
concluding words of almost every two of which should 
commence with a letter of the Hebrew alphabet in due 
order, but it should display the additional trick, that the 
concluding word of every verse should be identical with 
the incipient word of the next, but should be used in a 
different sense. We have here an otherwise unknown and 
early use of homonymy, which was liked by the Jewish 
poets of Spain; particularly by Moses ibn Ezra, who 
attained great perfection in it. The Arabians called it 
Tedschnis, and the Hebrew authors Tarshish. These 
recurring verse-ends, or repeating words, give the poem 
of our Egyptian author a compact and rounded appearance. 
They enable us also to decide with certainty that nothing 
is missing in the fourth, twentieth, and twenty-first letter ; 
although only one verse occurs, instead of the otherwise 
regularly occurring two verses. Every one of the conditions, 
as noted here, would have made the task a difficult one, 
but when united they appear almost impossible to accom- 
plish. The 33rd Macame of Alcharisi shows an apparent 
analogy, but his greatest performance in that direction is 
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a poem of forty-four lines, every two of which commence 
with a letter of the alphabet in due order, and each of 
which commences and ends with the same word in different 
meaning. But besides Alcharisi having dispensed with 
the consecutive identical rhyme, the artificial achievement 
of the Egyptian author surpasses the latter also in this, 
that the homonymous word forms the connecting-link 
between the consecutive verses. 

It will be readily understood that, in view of the scanty 
vocabulary of the Hebrew language, such artificial contriv- 
ances cannot be carried through without much violence. 
But it must be admitted notwithstanding, that our poet, 
in spite of the desperate difficulty of his task, never has 
recourse to entirely unlawful formations, but rather made 
the most surprising use of the aid afforded him by the 
language of the Targum and the Talmudic dialect. 

The language suffered even more than the ideas from 
this self-imposed restraint, which had to be distorted and 
twisted in order to do justice to the form. We are 
nevertheless able to recognize the plan, which the author's 
employer intended to show. Starting from a general 
prayer, or benedictory salutation to Israel, the poem pro- 
ceeds to pronounce a special greeting and blessing for the 
congregation to which the epistle was directed. The 
leading thoughts and sentiments, occurring in varied 
diction in both poems, are the praises of Israel, which 
remains true to its God and its Law in the midst of all 
sufferings; the hope and confidence that its enemies will 
be overthrown, that the Temple will be restored, and the 
nation will return to Zion. But even the poetical greetings 
to the congregation of Constantinople, consisting of thirty- 
two verses, all with the rhyme na-, and twenty-two, all 
with the rhyme nv, also contain chiefly the idea of retri- 
bution, of punishment of the enemy, and of the reward of 
patient Israel. 

The passage to the proper subject of the epistle is formed 
by biblical verses and scattered poems, small and un- 
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assuming ', meant to prepare the reader for the fate that 
befell the petitioner, and which it is intended to narrate. 

The four introductory parts are, therefore, the really 
difficult part of a relic of Egyptian literature, which has 
come to light out of the Genisa after seven hundred years 
of oblivion. But it is unfortunate that, besides the internal 
difficulties of the document, additional difficulties have 
arisen from the corrupt garb in which it has come down to 
us. As we have it printed before us at the present day, 
it contains a large number of passages which persistently 
baffle all endeavours to penetrate into their meaning. And 
even in those places in which the text has remained un- 
injured, some verses are simple enigmas, which cannot be 
solved without a knowledge of the allusions concealed in 
them, and appear therefore meaningless and impossible. 

In order to prevent the commentary from becoming 
inordinately bulky, I present a verbatim translation of the 
introductory parts, and confine myself in the notes to that 
which is absolutely necessary to justify the rendering, which, 
at the first glance, frequently will appear to be incom- 
prehensible. Although the text has essentially been altered, 
in consequence of the many conjectures and undoubtful 
emendations I was obliged to make, yet I did not place 
the new form thus obtained by the side of the translation, 
as might have commended itself, in order not to prejudice 
the mind of the reader in favour of my translation. I ask, 
however, the reader to compare the original, line by line 
and word by word, for in spite of the great pains taken, 
there still remain some very great difficulties to be solved. 


TRANSLATION. 
I. 


[The friends of God], that are girded, the chosen ones, 
But the enemies, who multiply, like flocks in the stables, 


1 P. 34, 1. 7 at the bottom, read »m2)m instead of *m2m. 
VOL. X. ag 
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Crush, crumble, destroy with annihilation, 

That Edom fall down, when the pillars break to pieces. 

But blessing, well-prepared, rich, undiminished, 

Consolations full of pleasantness early [and late], 

Scented with Myrrh, with Aloes and Cassia, 

Glory and honour to him, who was bound up for ever, 

Who on setting up the rods was fortunate, (he peeled) by the watering- 
troughs, 

And holiness, and the rendering of sacrifices with full hands! 

May God again pass over posts and doors. 

And ‘ : ; . sealed. 

Famous by euaeinn power 

By temptations, by wonders and date, 

In order to prepare freedom, recreation and repose to every soul, 

On festivals, new Moons, and Sabbaths, 

But to acquire courageously on weekdays and to pardon wrong trans- 
gressions, 

To give in thy possession a world full of repose, 

Nay, three hundred and ten of worlds 

In accordance with the verse: To give my friends 310 as their own 
(=v). 

To beckon and to deliver the oppressed hosts 

[Thrust down] into the pit of perdition, them, the firmly founded 
pillars, 

By the hand of the cropped ones (Arabians), who boast of their 
amulets, 

And by the hand of those who worship statues, and idolaters 

Who deem their signs to be true signs, 

Who place ambushes and nets in the path. 

Fall and never raise again may the nations worthy of death, 

But progress and never get tired the intimidated hosts. 

May fly towards their cotes the simple doves, 

In order to deliver and enrich the poor Anathoth, 

That, into ploughshares, swords and spears may be changed, 

When once the female drawers of water will go to the open gates ; 

And drink water of rejoicing from the wells of salvation, 

And to be mindful of the one who was once persuaded as a bride, 

And to draw them on with human bonds, with chains, 

as it is said in Hosea xi. 4: 
I shall draw her on with bonds of men and with chains of love. 
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CoMMENTARY. 


Verse 1. The first lines of the poem were evidently so 
constructed that their three first words rhymed; they had 
therefore to be marked by some mnemonic, so as to protect 
them against errors of copyists. Consequently, the word 
os’, and the sign ‘8* must be lost here at the beginning. 
The current rhyme shows that, at the end, most probably 
the word mina has to be put in. Before this, at least one 
line, containing God’s blessing on Israel, the friends of God, 
must be missing. 

2. The words mina p35 o’a¥ OND PD seem, at first 
sight, to be hopelessly corrupt. But the rhyme demands 
that p»~¥ be put instead of nay.—mims3 makes no sense, I 
therefore conjecture mnp73, after Hab. iii. 17. Those that 
live in stables, the flocks, are symbols of fertility. The 
line must read therefore : 

.D’N|ID OID ONY OND FSB 

3. MINNII YD AYN AT Prd, neither corresponds with the 
sign at the beginning, nor with the rhyme. Moreover, the 
words do not give a satisfactory meaning. I think that 
imperatives, all with the rhyme yy, must be inserted 
here, and that the words are a prayer to God to destroy the 
enemies. In this connexion, the word nin723 must be altered 
into mn733, and I read: 

smn 23 pyp pyn pyo pra 
For the correctness of this conjecture, compare the analogous 
passage in Charisi’s 18th Makame (ed. Lagarde, p. 93), n° °5 
YYPD 1D PSO WNW py onyp. 

4. This almost desperately corrupted verse: p39 pt 3pp 
mnwn pina pp, contains such monstrous forms, that we 
must start from the end, which is the only certain starting- 
point. If pina must undoubtedly be altered into 0773, 
after Ps. xi. 3, the two preceding words must also rhyme 
in DJ. OF must be simply expunged, as being super- 
numerary, and in contradiction with the sign at the top. 

Gg 2 
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The case being desperate, I take pw to stand, after 
Esther i. 13, for onp=nmKN, as it occurs not rarely; ef. 
Berliner, Magazin, 16, 274.—dD7p means, as in Isa. xlvi, to 
bow, to bend. The verse would mean in the Messianic 
time: “Rome will fall into ruins, when the pillars fall.” 
Although the mnemonic, when the letters are read one on 
the top of the other, seems to allude to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, yet the author could not possibly have had that 
intention, because the p in nD would be against it. 

6. mina requires some concluding word meaning “ late.” 
The rhyme must be mn, and therefore mina, from Dan. vi. 
19, may be substituted, almost with certainty. 

7. min) is derived by the poet from np). 

8. xo nard gives either a poor meaning, or no meaning 
whatever. Of course, to must be read, after Gen. xxx. 
20. By the representative of Israel, Jacob is meant here. 

g. This is proved by the following verse, which obviously 
reproduces Gen. xxx. 38. I think that for my, Pty must 
be read, in allusion to Gen. xxx. 33: ‘npiy. Perhaps 
syp must be inserted. 

Io. resumes the blessings of ver. 5. 

11. mn) may be a misprint for nD5:. The concluding 
word mnon, seemingly so enigmatical, is easily explained 
as a slip for mn, by regarding the rhyme. n is very 
frequently mistaken for 1) and vice versa. 

12. mm}, impossible on account of the rhyme, and 
besides meaningless, must perhaps be altered into minim, 
engraved, sealed. 

17. bin2, after Zech. xi. 8, perhaps a happy pun upon 
2in3), may must perhaps be inserted, and mn"yy read. 

18. mim» is against the rhyme. 

19. After Prov. viii. 21, and the well-known interpreta- 
tion of that verse, according to which the numerical value 
of w is taken to allude to the 310 worlds, which are the 
recompense of the pious hereafter, and from which the 310 
Huris of Mahommed’s paradise originated. 

20. nin‘oy must simply be altered into minwy, and the 
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sign of interrogation effaced. The word, well known 
since Kalir, means as much as “corresponding with,” 
as much as (ONY AD ‘pd, TON ws. Cf P. F. Frankl 
in the Zunz-Jubelschrift, 162 n, and Kaufmann in Goéttinger 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1885, No. XI, p. 469. 

a1. prws in a Messianic sense recalls Isa. v. 26. 
A third rhyme, following the two first words, is perhaps 
missing here. For the meaningless nin> I read mmn> mins, 
an allusion to oppressed Israel, comp. v. 28. 

22. The subject is min> of the preceding line. Instead of 
nnw read nmw, the Ketib of nmw; and minv must be trans- 
lated, “ who sink” or “fall down.” For mnnvw read, after 
Ps. lxxiii. 9, mniny from nn’, and translate “laid down,” 
“thrown down.” 

23. Here the enemies are enumerated, Ishmael and Edom. 
The word p™5n> must be inserted in the gap. On the 
application of the term ANS -yiyp, for Arabians, cf. Zunz, 
Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters, p. 450. 

26. After Jer. v. 26. 

27. mined can be retained, after Jer. xvi. 4 and Ezek. 
XXviii. 8. 

28. y's must be altered into 1y3", according to Isa. x]. 31. 
mninn is not a questionable word, it is simply to be trans- 
lated ‘‘ intimidated.” 

29. A description of the Messianic age, according to Isa. 
lx. 8. mim, see Hos. vii. 11. 

30. “The poor Anathoth” (Isa. x. 30) means here Jeru- 
salem, which would be purified and enriched, when the 
doves, scattered Israel, would fly towards Zion. 

31. pynn>=on79, to make ready, as in Ezek. xxiv. 10. 
Cf. Isa. ii. 4 and Mie. iv. 3. 

32. Gen. xxiv. 11 and 1 Kings vii. 5o. 

33. Cf. Isa. xii. 3. 

34. mind must be altered into MAD, as is evident from 
the context. In accordance with Jer. ii. 2, God thinks of 
the love of Israel in her bridal state, persuaded by his call. 

35. Cf. Hos. xi. 4. 
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II. 


To the holy congregations, that were made eminent by their Rock, 

Since Sinai declared to be pure, free of sin, and undefiled, 

Who remove from their midst wrong-doers and sinners who are 
without justice, 

Who burn like torches and do not abide in darkness, 

Who enjoy in their pilgrimage the reserved bliss, since they observe 
the Law, 

Determined to join their Rock, and to pasture in its shadow, 

Who speak of his faith, before God had brought forth the mountains, 

Raise, [O God], thy arm for them, for the fool comes to understanding 
only by his discomfiture. 

But thy congregation assembles and brings their enemies to fall and 
mourning, 

But they make their own countenances black [through fasting], 

In substitution of sacrifices of rams and bullocks, 

Yet they thrive and multiply without number 

|Not shall have power] over them the strangers. 

The oppressors shall suffer hunger, but they will satisfy themselves 
and sing praises, 

Mow down their enemies and then become free, 

So that valley and mountains will overflow from the springs of 
salvation. 

And the messages of redemption will stream as from the hills summits. 

[Israel’s] ranks, clearer and brighter than the ruby in their speeches, 

Fresh and verdant, refreshed by late and early rain, 

Sending forth arrows against those who destroy secretly, 

Exterminate with the edge of the sword, 

And menace the remnant with hypocritical favour, 

But who burn to bring their work of penitence to bear upon the 
power of Satan like battering-rams. 

They will feed on broad pastures, and the fullness of produce will be 
their portion 

To those, who impose upon themselves unrelieved difficulties, and 
cause no complaint, 

Who carefully observe the laws of Shechita, adorning themselves 
with their actions, i 

Who bring such offerings, they will yet see grandchildren, whom 
every mouth glorifies. 

They await, to see again the love, which God gave them in their 
youth, 
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But the enemies cut off by the hand of those, who sprung forth from 
the beginning, 

And again in baskets of peeled willow-branches the first-fruits and 
the sacrifices of he-goats, 

But Seir and the sons of the Horites in impenetrable darkness. 

But they (Israel) shall study the six arrangements of the Talmud, 
although these are incomplete at the present day. 

Hosts, more numerous than flocks, shall again inhabit the destroyed 
cities. 

The enemies wake up, and their strong ones lie as corpses, 

But [Israel's] dead arise at daytime, when the clods of earth open. 

They, who solve enigmatical questions, and adorn themselves with 
wreaths of glory, 

Who awake the morning and make firm by signs that which they 


learned, 
Who eat their scanty bread in trouble, and content themselves with 


the poorest food. 
The graves open, and shouts of joy resound, as from cool drink, 


refreshing the soul. 
They who dig to find that which seasons the untoward trouble, 
They, who reject everything unclean, and mark their gates, 
They may find rich and blessed harvests with beaming countenances, 
Erect, they mark out the borders and never again will there be any 
strife, as it is said, Ps. exliv. 15 : 
Our princes are erect, &c. 


CoMMENTARY. 


Verse 1. D™NDN DVD WN is a designation of Israel, ac- 
cording to Deut. xxvi.17. oN has here the meaning 
of “sifted,’ “distinguished,” in the next word it means 
“named.” 

3. O32 used here in the meaning of Eccles. ix. 1. 

4. 11.is here constructed with the accusative only, as in 
Isa. xxxili. 14. 

5. Cf. Isa. v.17. O70, Aram.=to learn. 

6. I read omar syn), and take 0°27 as derived from 
D373. 

7. Cf. Ps. xc. 2. I punctuate ni. The word on in the 
double meaning, most likely, of “ parents” and “mountain” : 
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pn 22M. o7 yy is also used by Sahal b. Mazliach. Vid. 
nn) }OND, ed. Harkavy, p. 198. 

8. To explain this most obscure verse, D7 must be taken 
here as an imperative, addressed to God. This form is 
justified by Ezek. xxi. 31. For the enigmatical yy, I con- 
jecture yt. The conclusion of the verse is based on Prov. 
xix. 25. 

g. o»yn is here derived from Ay “the heap.” bap is 
Israel, the sign of interrogation must therefore be deleted. 
Israel assembles in its houses of prayer and tries to over- 
throw its enemy by the aid of its prayers. 

10, 1M is used here in the sense of “ making black,” and 
particularly, of causing the sallow, colourless appearance 
brought about by fasting. The word is frequently used in 
that sense in the Talmud. Fasting, as a substitute for 
sacrifices, is an idea frequently occurring in the prayers. 

11. wher xby must perhaps be inserted. 

12. The sign of interrogation after o~2" must be deleted, 
the beginning of the next line showing that this word is 
the correct reading. It is here derived from 7»t “song,” 
while in the next word it means “ to cut off.” 

14. Own is here derived from 2 Sam. xxii. 12, NWN in 
the sense of “overflowing.” Cf. Job xxx. 6. 

15. Here o»vin seems to be used in the sense of “sending 
out,” according to Taanith,gb. For wei 13 I read wx. 
Cf. Luzzatto’s known emendation of 753» »> into nnnn abana. 
The end of the verse is a reproduction of Numb, xxiii. 9. . 

16. The conjectures, by which alone this line can be 
explained, may be considered as certain. For DN» read, 
according to Exod. xxviii, 17 and xxxix. 10, OWND. The 
meaningless 73 must be altered into ods. 

17. ONwR=o"wND. Israel stands there fresh and verdant, 
favoured by constant rain. 

18. If I understand rightly the following lines, they give 
a description of Israel’s struggle against the enemy who 
spreads his net in secret. om is derived from on “a 
net.” 
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19. O%N12 is synonymous with om from on, and derived 
from "23D and nD29 “a net.” It is said of the enemy, that 
he destroys Israel, at one time by violence and the sword, 
and at another time by favour and flattery (cf. Joel iii. 5). 

20. However forced my translation may appear at first 
sight, the insurmountable difficulties in this line can, never- 
theless, hardly mean anything else. o213 means here 
“burning,” “ardently longing.” The expression 75¥ occurring 
in connexion with works of siege (cf. Ezek. iv. 3; xxi. 27), 
our poet thinks it allowable to combine it with on>. The 
battering-rams, with which Israel longs to attack the wall 
of Satan, the accuser before God, are the works of his 
penitence. For nawn, the poet uses also the plural, Ay 
mawna, p. 35,1.4. The new-Hebrew }t9 is used instead 
of YO. Cf. Isa. xxx. 23 and Ezek. xlv. 13, 14. 

21. onmind. This. word is taken here in the Talmudic 
sense of “strictness” (nin), and the meaning is that 
Israel burdens itself with the law in all its strictness. and 
does not seek the lenient aspects thereof, so as to give no 
occasion (Talm. 573, 037) for a complaint (Amy). 

22. On, a play upon the word 7077, which denotes one 
of the injunctions connected with the law of slaughtering 
animals. onypo I consider to be the Aramaic for oO %wpn 
(vid. Isa, xlix. 18). 

23. The meaning of o'22 is clear, and the sign of inter- 
rogation is to be deleted. We have here a paraphrase of 
Ps. exxviii. 6: “Israel, offering such sacrifices to God, may 
be found worthy to see grandchildren, and live to be 
crowned (cf. Isa. xix. 11) and glorified by every mouth.” 
Cf. in the prayer Nishmat mw 7) ap 53. 

24, DO NID means here “to await,” according to Job 
xxxvi. 2. The single moments of Israel’s expectation are 
dwelt on in the following lines: Victory over their enemies, 
Restoration of the temple and its sacrifices, Resurrection of 
the dead. 

25. Dy) is the plural of "W3, Nehem. v. 13.—o”¥1 wwe 
is formed after Isa. xi. 1 and Dan. xi. 7. Both here and in 


pln see 
y gees ' 
Za pry OF i ky 
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the following verse o'¥3 must be read for O13, the 4 is the 
mater lectionis of the Kametz. 

26. D’DY>p ony? is an allusion to the Mishnah Bikkurim, 
iii. 8: mEndp Arty Sw onys *Spa. 

27. Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 20, and Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, 
P- 437 8qq- 

28. “Iy=y2; cf. 1 Kings v. 7. I give it only as a 
conjecture, that we have here an allusion to those treatises 
of the Mishnah, to which the Talmudic exegesis has not 
been preserved. 

29. yaw must either be completed into 1y2*", or corrected 
into 12'v™ after Isa. liv. 3. 

30. For onpim, which is meaningless, D7prm must, of 
course, be read. It seems that 05 is applied here in the 
Talmudical sense of the word, “tired, lazy” (cf. 1 Sam. xxx. 
10, 21). 

31. “The day on which the clods of earth will split,” is 
the day of the Resurrection. 

32. DMY NB? is a phrase invented by our author, in 
imitation of MNan nwes, Isa. xxviii. 5. 

33. oMes, Aram.=onnw; cf. Ps. lvii. g and eviii. 3. The 
conclusion of the verse is an allusion to the Talmudical 
interpretation of Jeremiah xxxi. 21, as exhorting to use 
mnemonic signs for the better knowledge of the Torah 
(Erubin, 54 b).—nns, cf. Isa. viii. 16. 

34. ONY, perhaps after 1 Sam. ii. 32. Cf. Ps. exxvii. 2.— 
onap na is a plural of the sing. "2p nB, Machshirin, ii. 8. 

35. Cf. Prov. xxv. 25. D'03=DN39. 

36. Dp again refers, perhaps, to Israel, which “ digs” or 
endeavours to make its unbearable sufferings bearable by 
arguments (Dyy). om” mwdno is a free transposition and 
plural formation of mibn 9, Job vi. 6. 

37. This verse seems to allude to the laws of purity, 
strictly observed in Israel.—o™yw ‘282 are the D'MyOn OMyY 
nabna, the traditional explanations of these very precepts 
about purity. Cf.the Talmud’s interpretation of Ps. lxxxvii. 
2 in Berachot, 8a. 
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38. p-yw may be an allusion to Gen. xxvi. 12. The 
following words are from Judges viii. 18, and the Talmudic 
passage, Sabbath, 67 a: on ovsdp +a Senn 55. 

39. $237 must be corrected into hin, according to Joshua 
xv. 9, to which passage this line refers—o7210n is a mis- 
print for od>nop. The poet says, that Israel sets for itself 
fixed measures and limits for everything, by means of its 
precepts, and therefore there is no discord among them, as 
is said in Ps, exliv. 14. 


III. 


These are the holy congregations, who originated in Jerusalem, the 
footstool of the Almighty 1, who live in the land of Edom, in the royal 
city of Bostra, called Constantinople, whither they were driven in 
consequence of the abundance of their sins?. They act in love, in 
order that salvation be preserved for them. Oh, may they become 
thousands, and tens of thousands, that their reward may extend and 
spread, beyond expression, in order to destroy the hatred and to 
reveal the love, which was so much diminished, and stayed since that 
day *, but now becomes green again like plants‘. So as to be called 
by a new name, and return to its former condition; that the blood- 
stained oppression come to an end, and that Israel be strengthened, 
as it is adorned® with the Torah, which strengthens the soul, and 
broadens by understanding, by questions and answers, as it was 
revealed on Sinai, to make light everything that is difficult, and all 
that is light ....°, and to diffuse the decision to the North and 
South, to East and West. To heal apostasy with rich love, and to 
cause penitence to be accepted in favour. That Israel may fill the 
world with fruit’, instead of its sterility ; that sacrifices on the Altar 
be re-established *, and Judah’s offerings be again accepted, as it is 
said in Malachi iii. 4: “ Israel's offerings will be received again.” 


! For ona read on, Lam. ii. 1. wip m2 is an Arabism for Jerusalem. 

2 ayn ana=oO7 wmnyra. The sign of interrogation after 7217 must be 
deleted. 

3 For maarmo read nap. * For omy read omy). 

5 yon in the sense of ‘‘ embroidering,” “adorn” according to Prov. vii. 16. 

6 swe Mpm* ApD975 NrnoNA requires further explanation, the origin 
of the phrase being unknown to me. 

7 Tread: man ban 2p 732 nM, according to Jer. xxvii. 6. 

5 Cf. Hos. iii. 4. 
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IV. 


Greetings, rich like drops of water’, 
Blessings, like heaps of sheaves, 
Of the precious things of the depths, 
To stride on the heights, 
To erect again that which is ruined, 
On elevated foundations, 
And by hidden visions 
May the abysses be revealed. 
But [God] may gird? himself with fiery anger 
To overthrow the walls, 
And may he shine forth in vengeance, 
That the old time may be renewed, 
The salvation and the consolations, 
To rebuild the halls of the Temple, 
The spot, where they brought the offerings of Atonement, 
At the sound of stringed instruments, 
So that the promises be fulfilled, 
And proceed in splendid garments 
Maidens, beating the timbrels, 
Tall of stature, 
And that the halting turn into splendour, 
And the outcast turn into power, 
as it is in Mic. iv. 7: 
I shall restore the halting, &c. 
and in Isa. xxxii. 18: 
And my people shall live in the dwelling of salvation. 


Davip KAUFMANN. 


’ For nyo, nwo must be read, as the consecutive rhyme shows. 
2 I read wm for 1, according to Ps. Ixxvi. 11, 
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LEONE DE SOMMI PORTALEONE (1527-92), 


DRAMATIST AND FOUNDER OF A SYNAGOGUE 
AT MANTUA. 


THE family of Portaleone in Mantua, distinguished, through 
some of its prominent members, in the history of medicine, 
of natural science, and of biblical archaeology ', occupies 
also, through one of its representatives, a place in the 
history of Italian literature and of dramatic art. For there 
can hardly be any doubt ‘that Leone b. Isaac de Sommi, 
famous in his time as one of the greatest experts in technical 
stagecraft, belonged to the great family of Portaleone. Even 
if we do not regard the equality of family name, his first 
name, and that of his father, sufficiently show him to have 
been a member of that family. Thus, the name of the 
fourth son of Salomo b. Abraham II Portaleone, who was 
born on December 5, 1549, was Isaac?; Salomo’s cousin, the 
son of David I Portaleone, one of the greatest Italian 
surgeons of the sixteenth century, was called Leo, i.e. 
Jehuda %. 

Judah b. Isaac de Sommi, who was born in Mantua in 
the year 1527, must have displayed his literary inclina- 
tions very early in life. He plunged eagerly into the 
study of the luxurious Italian poetry, and feeling at once 


1 Cf. M. Mortara in Revue des Etudes Juives, XII, 113 sqq. 

3 Vid. Schiller-Szinessy, The First Book of the Psalms, with the longer com- 
mentary of R. David Qimchi, pp. xiv-xvi, and Appendix I. 

$ Vid. Revue des Etudes Juives, XII, 115. On the name Jehuda in the 
family Portaleone, vid. Appendix I. 
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a call to take an active part in that branch of literature— 
a rather remarkable occurrence among the Jews of that 
age—he resolved to devote his life to it. But he could not 
make a living by verses ; he therefore seems to have learned, 
as a means of support, the art of writing scrolls of the Law. 
The Italian writers of such scrolls were famous at the time 
as very skilled in that occupation, which is half a science 
and half an art, and which was then capable of providing 
a sufficient means of livelihood. 

It seems that he was scarcely twenty years of age when 
he first made his name known by a poem, which testified 
equally to his readiness in Hebrew and Italian versification. 
The theme he chose was a hackneyed one—the “ Defence 
of Woman.” Jehuda b. Sabbathai ha-Levi published at 
the commencement of the thirteenth century his “Enemy 
of Woman,” which was followed by a “ Defence of Woman” 
by another poet, Isaac, and, a century later, by a “ Vindica- 
tion of Woman,” from the pen of Jedaja Penini'. About 
the commencement of the sixteenth century the same subject 
was taken up again by the Italian poets; Abraham of 
Sarteano figuring as accuser, Abigdor of Fano as defender, 
and Elia of Genezano as arbiter®. Scarcely half a century 
later the same theme was taken up again by the Jewish 
poets of Italy. An anonymous writer® again attacked 
womanhood in a poem, entitled “A Word in Time,” and it 
was this poem to which Leone de Sommi’s apology was 
a rejoinder, The poem consisted of fifty Hebrew strophes 
of four lines each, encased, as it were, in an equal number 
of Italian verses, and preceded, in the way of introduction, 
by another poem, of nine similar strophes, and another 
strophe of six lines of eight syllables each. The introduc- 
tory poem is particularly elegant. 


? Cf. Kaufmann, in Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1885, no. 11, pp. 440-446. 

* Vid. the poems edited by A. Neubauer in Roest’s Letterbode, X, 97-105, 
and, on the time of their composition, my remarks in R. EF. J., XXXIV, 
309 Sqq.- 

> Cf, A. Neubauer, l.¢., 114. 
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The “Defence of Woman” adduces, in vindication 
and glorification of womanhood, instances from biblical, 
classical, and modern Italian history. The poet says that 
the female sex is, by such glorious examples, its own 
vindicator ; but he recollects that it was not necessary 
to seek so far for exemplary women, who crushed, by 
their own lives, all charges against their sex. There lived 
a woman in the neighbouring city of Ferrara, whose fame 
had gone beyond the borders of Italy, and who only 
recently immigrated to North Italy, with those who were 
expelled from Naples in 1540. It is Benvenida, the wife of 
Samuel Abravanel, the playmate of princesses, a light 
of her age’. 

Leone de Sommi had composed his poem, merely following 
the impulse of his heart, and not for the sake of publicity. 
But Hannah de Rieti heard of it, and urged him to publish 
the poem. She was a descendant of one of the most dis- 
tinguished Jewish families of Italy*. She bore, perhaps, 
the name of the daughter of Jechiel of Pisa*, the wife of 
Ruben Sullam‘, a friend of the house of Portaleone. The 
young poet resolved to publish his poem under the shield 
of this respected name. 

But he found an opponent in a man who had already 
gained celebrity in another field, and had received the 
distinction of being called Gaon, on the ground of his 
Rabbinical learning. Jacob b. Elia di Fano’ wrote, in 
opposition to the fifty strophes in honour of woman, sixty 


1M. Mortara, Mosé, VIII, 151, thought that the poem was lost; but 
A. Neubauer had then already published it, l.c., 116-121, from an 
Oxford MS., 22512. Neubauer published the Italian verses in the 
Rendiconti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, vol. VII, 2° sem. fasc. 10, pp. 347-349. 

* Cf. Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, IX*, 40 sqq., 231 8q., 306: 2P NI NT 
myww) Ow 7 Ww MA APINI SOD ADD MAW Nd PDD. 

? Kaufmann, in R. £. J., XXVI, 90 sq., and XXXIV, 309 sqq. 

* Schiller-Szinessy, l.¢c., XV: Y’rmod2 Y's Jaw m2 YIWT IWAN WA 
Y'xw@ 0b apy win. Letferbode, X, 116: nwex n’[a]()0 vo MIN AAIDT 
az") obo yawn [Y’Jrm. wen. 

5 He always bears the title pwn, as on the edition of his o~a27 "Dw. 
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satirical triplets! to their detraction, and wished thus to 
win the game by the superiority of bare numbers?. But 
Leone de Sommi was no longer a name, which it was 
enough simply to scoff at. Jacob Fano, therefore, repeatedly 
assured him of the high esteem he held him in’, and declared 
that he only opposed him in the interest of truth, and of the 
holy tongue. Leone, like his predecessor, the author of the 
“Word in Time,” had found it good to intersperse his 
Hebrew verses with Italian ones. Jacob Fano considered 
this an inadmissible intermixture, and a profanation of the 
holy language‘. In the same way as Elia of Genezano had 
formerly reproached Abigdor of Fano, with having sung 
the praises of Hannah of Volterra, the daughter of Jechiel 
of Pisa®, from amatory obsequiousness, in order to gain the 
favour of women, Jacob Fano charged his young friend 
Leone de Sommi with having glorified Benvenida of Ferrara, 
and the flower of the women of Bologna‘, for the sake of 
gaining the applause of ladies and gentlemen of high 
position. But the defender of woman was to come out the 
victor this time. A poet, having compared the respective 
merits of both poems, caused the dispute to be settled by 
a woman, Deborah, perhaps of the name of Tamari’, to the 
detriment of Jacob. Deborah and Jacob are represented 
as carrying on a poetical dialogue, both alternately bringing 


* Hebr. orwtw 22, according to Gen. 1, 23 ; equally by Abigdor of Fano, 
Letterbode, X, 101. 

? The mww ona 'Ddw (Cant. iii. 7 and iv. 4) should oppose the own Ww 
=od'w? 720 of Leone de Sommi. 

* He calls him, ibid. 124: yD ANA’ Vor, or p. 126: WI AW NAAN 
M2 ND NyOTI2 Wer. On p. 127 it is said: WT ww Wr inrow Np na 
D0") 2" Aw wd pao wRaIe20 Ww2; and in the last strophe : ona b> pow 725 
or”) p20 en OY won Ww nV. 

* P. 128: Oyo oR + a APN OP JAN Ww MY! AI Nw? Im) prea 
nwo oy cy. 

5 Letterbode, X, 104-5. 

®§ Ibid. 128: 22 Mya yw? * MM OMY -2 OY TD dow NIT REND Tp2 
207. The unnamed Bolognese woman is praised by Leone thus, p, 121: 
sosnn mat yon 2 mer 7 pan av’ AMpa nawy xn. 

7 Ibid. 122; 77 WIN NAN acy: wT OND mM wW® (Judges iv. 5). 
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forward their charge and defence, till Jacob, overwhelmed 
by a flood of accusations, withdraws from the contest. The 
poetess says, that he was guilty of a greater offence than 
he charged Leone de Sommi with, that his verses were 
disfigured by Aramaic and Talmudic phrases, so much so 
that they were unintelligible. Leone de Sommi, on the 
other hand, had done the same as Rabina and Rab Ashi 
had done in olden times, namely, he had made the verna- 
cular, which was understood by every one, subservient to 
holy thoughts’. The anonymous poet then, under the name 
of Barak ben Abinoam, Deborah’s brother-in-arms, decided 
that the sixty “Shields of the Mighty” were defeated, 
and the “Defence of Woman” of Leone de Sommi gained 
the victory ’. 

Jacob Fano’s poem was destined to meet soon with yet 
another defeat, besides the one described here. It appeared 
in 1556, together with his elegy on the twenty-four martyrs 
of Ancona, printed by Abraham Ibn Usque, and had 
attracted the notice of the Cardinal Michele Ghislieri, later 
Pope Pius V, who was greatly incensed by it. In a letter 
of February 4, 1559, he calls upon the Duke of Ferrara 
to punish the author, and, more particularly, to punish the 
printer, and to order the burning of all copies by the Vicar 
of the Archbishop of Ferrara*, The little book has really 
become so rare‘, that it appears as if it had been inten- 
tionally suppressed. But the scarcity of copies, which may 
also be the consequence of the small compass of the book, 


1 Letterbode, X, 123: Mee YOR Woon ne cnn oo33 Pwra WIM AVI Ww ON 
Iv wd NIT °D. 

9 Ibid. 124. 

’ Kaufmann, R. E. J., XI, 150. The poem, printed ibid. 153, was not 
composed by Jacob de Fano, as Gritz, VIII, 337, n. 1, assumes, but by 
Salomo Chasan of Ancona, as I have shown, R. £. J., XI, 318. But 
a poem by Jacob de Fano, on the burning of the Talmud, does exist 
in Cod. Gunzburg, St. Petersburg, 688". 

* I give in Appendix III the dedicatory poem of Jacob Fano to 
Abraham b. Isaac Fano, from a copy of the library of the congregation 
of Ferrara. The poem was omitted by Neubauer, Letterbode, X, 124. 


VOL. X. Hh 
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cannot be adduced as a proof that the demand of the 
Cardinal was complied with. 

But Leone de Sommi left off writing Hebrew poetry, 
which had afforded him but little recognition, and devoted 
himself entirely to the Italian theatre. Histrionic art was 
not new among the Jews of Italy. The court of Mantua 
had especially been favoured by Jewish players and 
musicians’. There had been in Mantua a whole company 
of Jewish actors ever since 1521, but there was no per- 
manent theatre. Leone de Sommi, who had found a 
protector in Francesco Gonzaga, Count of Novellara, 
wanted to establish one. The latter submitted, on 
April 17, 1567, to the Duke Guglielmo, a petition of Leone 
for permission to erect a theatre, to afford men and women 
the enjoyment of plays in a comfortable and decent manner. 

Although the request was not complied with, yet Leone 
was already a man of literary importance and un- 
questionable distinction. The fame of his scenic skill 
had reached countries outside Italy. He was far in 
advance of his contemporaries in the art of arranging 
pieces for the theatre, and was a first-rate stage manager, 
both in theory and practice, and anticipated, by his writings 
on scenic art, Angelo Ingegneri, whose treatise appeared 
only in 1598*%. He was, since 1562, author of the plays 
performed in the Accademia degli Invaghiti, founded by 
Cesare Gonzaga, Lord of Novellara. He composed so large 
a number of plays that they fill eleven out of the sixteen 
volumes of literary relics of his that are preserved in the 
royal library at Turin*®. But Leone, although the poet 


1 Vid. Dejob’s extract from D’Ancona’s book, Origini del teatro Italiano 
(Turin, 1891, I-11), R. £. J., XXIII, 65-84. Cf. Ed. Birnbaum, “On Jewish 
musicians at the court of Mantua, 1542-1630,” in Kalender der oesterreich.- 
ssrael. Union in Wien, 1893, pp. 213-48. 

* The title of Ingegneri’s book is Della poesia rappresentativa e del modo di 
rappresentare le favole sceniche. 

* Cf. Bernh. Peyron, Note di Storia letteraria del Sec. sedicesimo, Turin, 
1884. Besides these eleven volumes of plays, four volumes of poems and 
a volume of dialogues have also been preserved. 
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and the guiding spirit of this academy, was not permitted 
to be a member. As a Jew he could not attain to the rank 
of knighthood, which was inseparable from its membership; 
although the first Portaleone of whom history tells us, 
Benjamin or Guglielmo I, who was body-physician, first 
at the court of Ferdinand I of Naples, afterwards of 
Galeazzo Sforza in Milan, and after 1478 of Ludovico, 
Federigo, and Francesco, Dukes of Mantua, had been the 
first Jewish knight’. Leone, whose services were indis- 
pensable, and who yet could not be received as a member, 
was made the secretary of the society. He had the burden, 
without bearing any dignity; the work, without any title. 

The writer of scrolls of the Torah, the Jew of Mantua, 
had already been sitting for a number of years in the 
councils of the knights, whom he obliged by his indefati- 
gable services, wearing the yellow badge on his garments 
which every Jew was obliged to wear, before he ventured 
to make the request, that the duty of exhibiting this 
lowering mark might be remitted in his case. Fernando 
Gonzaga, Cesare’s son, at the time the protector of the 
Academy of Mantua, wrote on May 7, 1580, to the duke, that, 
being aware of the exceptional merits of Leone de Sommi, 
he felt constrained to beg of the duke graciously to allow 
Leone his petition, who would then be relieved from 
wearing the sign meant to separate him from the Christians, 
and be distinguished, in accordance with his merits, from 
the great mass of Jews*. It is probable that this favour, 
which was also shown at the court of Mantua to Jewish 
musicians *, was vouchsafed him. Otherwise he would 
hardly have asked, in 1585, for the more important con- 
cession of being allowed to acquire some real property. 

But whilst his achievements in the field of Italian 
literature were badly recompensed during his lifetime, and 


1R#.J., XII, 115. Cf. Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, XXXVIII, 129, n. 3. 
2 This recommendation has been published by Bertolotti in Bibliofllo, 
1886, no. 4. Birnbaum, 1. c., 246, n. 33. 
* Ibid. 
Hh2 
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his name not mentioned in that connexion for three 
hundred years after his death, yet he has become famous 
on account of his connexion with Jewish literature and its 
prominent representatives. His name was, in particular, 
saved from oblivion by the friendly relations in which he 
stood to the great founder of historical criticism among the 
Jews, Asaria de Rossi. Asaria had come, in 1574, to the 
Ghetto in Mantua, for the purpose of printing his work, 
Meor Enaijim, which constituted such a turning- point 
in Jewish literature. The rumour of the attacks upon 
Jewish chronology, which were said to be contained in the 
work, had caused excitement and opposition in all Jewish 
congregations of Italy, had delayed the printing, and 
generated misgivings about the author of the book!. Leone 
de Sommi spoke words of encouragement to his aggrieved 
friend, and advised him to be patient. The consoling words 
of his friend had made so deep an impression upon Asaria, 
that he reproduced the simile used by Leone in his work. 
Leone had said that Asaria should not be concerned at the 
delay in the publication, it would have the good conse- 
quence of further maturing the work in the mind of the 
author, and giving it a greater perfection, in the same way 
as the ethrog (citron) stood, according to the word of the 
ancient teachers *, high above all other fruits for sweetness 
and value because it clung longer to the stem that produced 
it. An expression of Asaria’s, by which he describes 
Leone’s “sweet speech” (Imre Noam)*, has been misunder- 
stood, and believed to refer to a book Imre Noam, supposed 
to have been written by Leone. Such a book was never 
written by the latter*. But it is only Jewish bibliography 


? Kaufmann, R. £. J., XXXIII, 77 sq. 
® Sukka, 35a. Cf. Kohut, Aruch, III, 188 sq. 
5 oyy vw, c. 18, at the end: mn 422 WRX OPA jo WR TM 7ND 
Spay DOT WD NID. OW wr SDs NE) WIT My nay ‘377 NNT 37 12 "NEI 
Seeman pind dimen mam ea nym. 2 "ton AN OP NON NaN jTOD 
eee shseey 3377 20977 OT RT. 
* The loss of this book is deplored by Zunz, wr 013, V, 155; D. Cassel, 
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that loses a book by this rectification; Leone de Sommi’s 
fame, preserved by Asaria de Rossi’s loving friendship, 
does not suffer. 

There is no document in existence to show that Leone 
was successful in his request to acquire real property, but 
we may safely assume it from the information we possess 
about the erection by him of a synagogue in Mantua, 
a thing which he would not have undertaken if he could 
not have built it on ground that was secured to him. This 
act of his, the knowledge of which we owe to the newly- 
discovered inscription on his tomb, concludes the picture 
of his remarkable career in a manner particularly instruc- 
tive for the history of Jewish culture. We know, from 
documentary evidence, that the Jewish actors in Mantua 
faithfully adhered to the precepts of their religion, and 
never consented to prolong their performance till the 
Sabbath commenced ?. But that the stage manager, scenic 
theorist, and secretary of the Invaghiti, figures also as the 
founder of a synagogue, ‘is another stone in the historical 
structure of the Jewish conditions in Italy. 

No reminiscence is left in Mantua of the synagogue 
founded by a Portaleone, for the Porto synagogue, which 
once existed in that town, must not be confused with the 
one founded by Leone. The name Porto rather indicates 
that that synagogue was established by Isaac Cohen Porto, 
who was appointed Rabbi of Mantua in 15547. That 
synagogue was completely destroyed by fire, with the 
seventeen scrolls of the Torah which it contained, on Friday 
night, June 19, 1610, as we learn from a note in cod. Paris 
381 and a dirge written to commemorate the sad event, and 
printed in Mantua on a fly-leaf*. It was reopened, after 
thirty-five years had elapsed, on Elul 6, 1645. 

Dry ven, p. 152; M. Mortara, Mose, V, 157, and Benjacob, no» pon wwe, 
Pp. 43, no. 820. 

1 R. B.J., XXIII, 77 sq. 

2 I owe this communication to my friend Rabbi Prof. Giuseppe Jaré 


in Ferrara. 
3 Vid. Appendix V, VI, where I reproduce this elegy from my collection 
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Nevertheless, the fact that there was a synagogue in 
Mantua closely connected with Leone de Sommi Portaleone 
is beyond doubt. When he was buried in Mantua in 1592 
the lines on his tombstone recorded the fact that he had, 
before his death, erected a house of worship which satisfied 
all requirements. The tombstone has disappeared, the 
grave itself can no longer be found, but his friend Daniel 
Fano, whose poems and letters are in my possession—a 
small, thin, quarto volume, bound in parchment—has pre- 
served the inscription composed by himself and by another 
anonymous poet for his friend’. The repeated chronostichi, 
which verify each other mutually, indicate 1592 as the year 
in which de Sommi died*. The epitaph also contradicts 
a notice, found by Bertolotti in the Necrologium of Mantua, 
to the effect that Leone de Sommi died from fever in 
Mantua on May 19, 1590, in the district del Cammello®. 
Although the day may be correct, the year certainly is not; 
the year 1592 being undoubtedly the correct figure, on 
the evidence of both epitaphs. 


If I interpret rightly the description of Leone as given 
in the epitaphs, his occupation as writer of scrolls of the 
Law is clearly indicated there‘. In that case, we need no 
longer have any doubts as to the identity of Jehuda de 
Sommi, the writer of scrolls, mentioned by Abraham 
Portaleone, the author of the archaeological work Shilte 
Gibborim, and our poet, playwright, and founder of a 


of printed single sheets. Comp. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, p. 424. The note 
from cod. Paris 381 has been kindly forwarded to me by M. Moise Schwab. 
Vid. Steinschneider (at Hamburg, p. 173, n. 1). 

1 Vid. Appendix IV. 

2 ap =1"nw) = 220 = 352=1592. In my list of the deceased members of 
the community of Mantua, there is an entry, f. 38b: 33 [xn] 937 n> aw 
m™mIpn nde m2’. It is perhaps the widow of Juda de Sommi, whose 
death is indicated there. The two m7 prove, that two children 
deplored her. 

* Vid. Birnbaum, Ll. c., 236, n. 33. Comp. Rieger, Geschichte der Juden 
in Rom, p. 103, n. 2. 

* ;pyton, an allusion to the writer, and also to the author. Cf. Zunz, 
Gesammelte Schriften, III, 58. 
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synagogue'. Abraham Portaleone assumes that Emanuel 
Pontremoli had found among the relics left by Jehuda 
de Sommi the recipe of the ink most suitable for writing 
scrolls of the Law, and which he reproduced* As 
Abraham Portaleone °, the distinguished physician, scientist, 
and master of the Latin, Greek, and Italian languages, 
represented in his person the blending together of secular 
and rabbinical knowledge; as his contemporary Abraham 
Colorni* shows the many-sided character of the Italian 
Renaissance, as architect, alchymist, and expert in Jewish 
literature; as so many other Italian Jews represented the 
union between secular knowledge and religion: thus is Leone 
de Sommi Portaleone, the writer of scrolls of the Law, the 
stage manager, playwright, man of letters, and founder of 
a synagogue, a representative of that memorable epoch in 
history, which—to use a word of the ancients—introduced 
the beauty of Japhet into the tents of Sem—the humanism 
of Italy into the teaching of Zion. 


2 oman code, 181d: denny 4 ahem rm ondape om yw neann 
wR? Ne O'S TIINED PHO TD WIT PY Te AT waw Y’s) denen 
5° ree wwo wD ST Vmod pra AIO 1229 "MINT. On Meir of Padua, 
the writer and printer, cf. Zunz, Zur Geschichte, pp. 252 sq.. 257, and 
Kaufmann, in R. £. J., XXXII, 130, n. 5. 

2, No proof can be adduced for Mortara’s opinion (Mosé, VIII, 151) that 
the writer Jehuda de Sommi was another person, namely, a son of 
Abraham Portaleone. Zunz, wr 07, V, 154, rightly identifies him with 


our Leone. 
’ On Abraham Portaleone’s will, cf. Kaufmann, in the JEwisu 


QUARTERLY ReEviEw, IV, 333-41. 
4 G. Jaré, Abramo Colorni (Ferrara, 1891). 


Davip KAUFMANN. 
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APPENDIX I. 


GENEALOGY OF THE FAMILY OF PORTALEONE. 


Guglielmo I . Benjamin 





| 
Abraham I Lazzaro 





| | 
Abraham II David I 
| | 


| 
Salomo Leone Lucido Abraham III, 
author of o-nia nde 





- Bellaroza, | 
b. March 10, 1542. 1. Rebecca. 
. Lazzaro, 2, Lazarus. 
b. March 23, 1544. 3. Jehuda. 
. Ruben, 4. David II. 
b. May 6, 1546. 
. Mardochai, Guglielmo II. 
b. February 20, 1548. 
. Isaac, 
b. December 5, 1549. 
. Elisha, * . 
: _b. November 13, 1551. 
7. Elchanan, 
b. May 24, 1554. 
8. Jesaja, 
b. June 2, 1556. 
9. Meir, 
b. October 28, 1558. 


APPENDIX IL. 


In my copy of the Mantua edition of Bachja Ibn Pakuda’s 
ni2>n nmyain, which is covered over with marginal notes from 
Abraham Joseph Saloma Graziano [=4) wx], on the last blank 
leaf but one there appears the following notice, which is of some 
interest for the history of the family of Portaleone, and for that 
of Abraham, who, according to his p)23n why, noted down 365 
circumcisions in his carefully-kept register. 
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APPENDIX IIL. 
THE DEDICATION OF JACOB FANO'S onan ‘ndw. 


Metre: --|v---|]v---. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


LEONE DE SOMMI’S EPITAPH. 
Metre: --v---|v---. 
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monn) 1D WII On 
Nino am pwd ins 
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mip and TMH wes 
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* Allusion to the name Nehardea. 2 Ezek. xi. 16. 3 Num, xxv. 15. 
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APPENDIX V. 


ELEGY ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE PORTO SYNAGOGUE 
IN MANTUA. 
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* This should be read o2n in accordance with the metre, Prov. iii. 35. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


THE NOTE IN COD. PARIS 381 ON THE FIRE IN THE 
PORTO SYNAGOGUE. 
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THE NUMERAL “TWO” IN THE SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES. 


THE numeral “Two” is, in the Phoenico-Hebrew dialect 
—i.e. North-Semitic—denoted by now, nowx, ox; but in 
the Aramaeo-Syriac—also a branch of the North-Semitic, 
and, considered geographically, nearest to the former—it 
is 7n, wih. In Arabic and Sabaeic—South-Semitic—it 
corresponds to Phoenico-Hebrew ,5!, 742 [2A]; on the 
other hand, in Ethiopic, which is most closely connected 
with the former dialects, it is MAA: (k2/2’@). In Assyrian it 
is sind. It might be inferred from a comparison of these 
forms, that both the North [and East] and the South used 
the expression 72”, fi to denote the numeral “Two,” with 
the exception of the Northern Aramaic and the Southern 
Ethiopic, which languages had other forms to express this 
numeral. But it must be observed that this only holds 
good for the Cardinal. The Ordinal—like so many other 
notations of the numeral “Two’’—proves that in the Aramaic- 
Syriac the stem ‘3A in (n)x2n, \4uh, and Ethiopian—although 
rarely—T: was used, by the side of HAA: #79°:. In the 
same way the forms D°x5> in Hebrew (probably also in the 
Mea inscription, line 23, »xd3), oS or WS in Arabic, and 
kilalldn, kilattén in Assyrian, also occur to denote “both,” 
“of two kinds”’. Consequently mavw—3A and IS is common 
to all Semitic dialects, but pn is specially Aramaic. 

Which notions did the Semites attach to the numeral 
“Two”? 


* Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung, II, 307-8; Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, 
V, 104-5. 
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The numeral D'2¥ helps us to trace the original meaning 
of the stem ™2¥. 0°” has nothing to do with mv “to alter,” 
and 72% “year”1!. The law about Semitic sibilants shows this 
already. For the win mv, Ma; 72¥, iz, Jha is based upon 
a.» sound; whereas the gin O%, Ls is based uponas. In 
accordance with this, this form has in Aramaeo-Syriac a }, in 
the Ordinal (n)2n, Jas) formed from the same stem. It is 
known that the Hebrew yw is a compound of two sibilants, 
and its original Hebrew sound can only be traced through 
the Arabic and Syriac. Whenever the Hebrew w corre- 
sponds with an Aramaic 1 and an Arabic ~, the original 
contained a & sound; but if the Hebrew w corresponds 
with an Aramaic w and an Arabic ,., in that case the w 
was originally a ,. sound. vw, lL, © on the one hand, and 
v, #, » on the other, always correspond *. 

The stem of the Semitic word for “two” is therefore ,:;. 
The Arabic grammarians already derived .,\:5! from a form 
ior (23. Philippi also considers U5! ya be tin, abbre- 
viated from ting, ae the root (we should prefer to call it 
“stem”) <5 ultimae (5*. Dietrich already fixed the meaning 
of this stem _34. He says: “From the preceding remarks 
(about the numeral ‘ one’), the relation between ov”, L351 
and 73w, , <3 is no longer doubtful to me. The verb is not 
necessarily the derived form. It is true, duplicare could 
have been derived from duplum, but the notion ‘to fold’ 
(a sensual perception) presupposes as little the notion 
‘double’ or ‘twofold,’ as plicare the notion duo. But the 
meaning ‘to bend,’ ‘to fold’ stands foremost among the Arabic 
meanings (e.g. of the hair =» ‘the braid,’ Amralk. v. 34). 
The notion is obviously that of ‘to lay together.’ In com- 
plete accord with this is the kindred stem ¢ ‘ gathered hay,’ 
ys ‘ tangled, parasitical plants, which is then in 435 applied 
to the hair, ot ‘the hair on the feet of the animal,’ Pr, 


1 Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgenl, Ges., XLI, 621. 
2 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, I, 270. 

3 Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges, XXXII, 77. 
* Abhandlungen fir semit. Worlforsch., 239. 
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1,155. The same connexion exists between bp» ‘the double,’ 
and > ‘to bend’ (whence 43 ‘the bent hand’)... Thus 0°2¥, 
obviously, meant originally ‘the double, and had the dual 
form only because it consisted of two parts, like ‘the 
hurdle’ o‘nawo; its singular may already have meant ‘the 
double,’ as indicated by the feminine form (nw) n’nw(x), the 
m of which was subsequently lost, as in n3 from }3.” Philippi 
agrees with this derivation’. ‘D°2” may mean, either, from 
the original meaning of the root tanaj ‘fold, folding, 
bending, folded, doubled,’ or, from its secondary meaning, 
‘repetition, repeated’; and may, from either meaning, 
have obtained the meaning ‘Two.’ I am, however, obliged 
to adopt the former assumption, because the second would 
not properly account for the dual. The word must, 
according to its meaning, be compared with the Arabic 
cs3, or the Hebrew 2%), But whether the singular 
tin had already the meaning of the numeral—in which 
case the meaning ‘Two’ would have arisen from the notion 
‘the folded, double’—or the dual first acquired that meaning, 
must remain doubtful. The former assumption may per- 
haps be strengthened by the certainly extremely ancient 
Semitic feminine forms of the dual, which seem to point to 
a singular i:3 as feminine to ,,3, in the meaning of ‘ Two.’ 
On the other hand, nothing can be said against the 
assumption, that the dual form of our word first obtained 
the meaning of ‘Two’; but when, certainly already in 
ancient Semitic, the want of a feminine form of this 
numeral was felt, the feminine form tinaind, respectively 
tinaimd, arose, analogous to other dual forms. But even 
in the former case, the dual could not very well have 
acquired the meaning ‘Two’ after the word had already 
had that meaning, otherwise tin and tinaind, respectively 
tinaimd, must have obtained that meaning simultaneously, 
ef. 5»> and pas. For, if not, the dual would be used here 
in the sense of a mere duality. But if, as we have seen 








- 


1 L.c., 80 sqq. I am obliged to quote the whole passage, because my 
conception can only thus be understood. 
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before, a dual of the word had already obtained in the 
ancient Semitic, and the ancient Semitic meaning of the 
dual was that of a combination by pairs, an original 
Semitic dual in that sense cannot be assumed. Our dual 
cannot, therefore, have originally meant ‘two folds,’ or ‘two 
foldings,’ ‘two folded or doubled things,’ so that the notion 
developed therefrom would most appropriately have to be 
compared with the German zweifdltig, or the English 
‘twofold’ (Gesenius, Sayce). Rather was the dual put 
to denote the two folded or bent parts, necessarily belonging 
to a fold or a bend, and hence, to a folded or bent thing. 
Thus the dual is used, in accordance with the principle of 
its application in the Hebrew om, o’npdn, nnawn, or the 
word o>p2, which has a similar meaning, and, from this 
meaning, it derived, either by itself, or together with the 
singular tim, the meaning of the number ‘Two, in the 
sense of ‘the folded, or the double thing.’ ” 

We see from this that neither Dietrich nor Philippi 
finally decide whether our numeral—the etymology of 
which is certain—received its meaning of “Two” already 
in the singular or only in the dual. The former scholar 
inclines to the assumption that the singular already meant 
“Two,” whilst the other sees no objection to the dual only 
having obtained that meaning. But since _,3 or 3 occurs 
already in an old Arabic poet in the sense of “Two’’', that 
meaning of the singular would appear certain. However, 
cs» or 3 may—and this is the most probable alternative— 
have been reversely formed from the dual, just as 5p> from 
mas. For it is very difficult to assume that the singular 
and the dual obtained their meaning simultaneously, or 
that the singular had already the meaning “Two.” What 
need was there to create a dual, denoting nothing more 
than the singular did already?? All other duals also are 


1 Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., XLI, 603. 

2 On the other hand it is easier to assume, that on the gradual extine- 
tion of the dual, as in Hebrew and Syriac, a singular, equivalent to the 
dual, was formed. 
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opposed to such an assumption. For with all other duals, 
the singular—if occurring at all—never means the same as 
the dual, i.e. a pair, or something double; but it is always 
a genuine singular, with a singular meaning like all other 
words, e.g. t—o"; (y—n'Iy), &c. It is certain that in 
Semitic every dual, as indeed every plural, must be pre- 
ceded by a singular (logically, it cannot be thought other- 
wise, but that a unit must precede a duality). We must 
therefore assume a priori, that a form .3 and bp>—not 
of course the still occurring .,3 ((+5) and bps, for these two 
words are, as shown already, reversely formed from the 
dual—existed originally, i.e. before the dual was formed 
therefrom. The next question is therefore to trace the 
meaning of the not yet dualized forms .,3 and dps. 

An analogous form may be of service here. I allude to 
the Aramaeo-Syriac numeral jn, «34 “Two.” It is usually 
assumed that jn and ov are formed from the same stem, 
and the Arabic .,3! seems to confirm this view. For, as 
we saw before, the sibilant w in o'x”—corresponding with 
witl—must show an Aramaic 1. But in spite of the 
consistently applied law about sibilants, and notwithstanding 
the similar dual ending and meaning of o'w—) Nn, the 
sounds » and r point to different stems underlying both 
words for “Two.” The example j3—3 proves little, for not 
only do several scholars declare these two words to be 
etymologically distinct, but besides Dietrich’s ingenious 
explanation’, that 72 is a return formation of the frequently 
used w/s> (written even w3) through dissimilation for 
bannas, and in the same way jn for tnein is erroneous ; 
for n must rather be compared with Jaiis, where there 
is, however, no dissimilation. Moreover, its feminine should 
not be esl, but tantein. The same is the case with the 
compounds of the Tens sm sb (instead of tneiesar), &c. 
We find everywhere the 1 to be original. Even according 
to Barth’, who assumes j3=3, it occurs only, as he says 


1 Zeitschrift d. Deutsch, Morgenl. Ges., XXXII, 38. 
2 Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, III, 585. 
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himself, through the influence of the labial; for which there 
is no occasion in our numeral. There is therefore no con- 
nexion whatever between }n and Dw. 

What then is the meaning of jn? 

Fleischer! wants to derive }7n from a secondary stem 
3, 8, which itself was taken from the viii form of _,5,, 
respectively the Etpeel of 5\., so that jn would be as much 
as .y|5,=“two individuals.” Wright* hesitates whether 
to accept this explanation or the usual one. But Philippi’s 
objections are well founded, particularly in as far as it is 
the question of the secondary form «5. Yet Fleischer’s 
assumption can be upheld, although he rejected it after- 
wards himself*, only another method must be applied. 

The word }1n must not be derived from s,5, formed by 
the Arabic viii (secondary) form, but from the root ij, 
pure and simple, from which the Ambie has made a form 
a) solus, wnicus. If we put to this 5 _py the Syriac termina- 
tion of the dual ~, then we get a form edhe, jm, and by 
the omission of the 1 form sL—j n = “double, two.” 
Although the primae v, y are usually retained in the forma- 
tion of Syriac nouns, it is by no means always the case. 
Besides the group of feminine infinitives of these verbs, 
like JNob (=i3 =N2¥) from oN; JNue (=icy=72%) from 
«=, &c., we find also ja “sleep,” with omission of - first 
root-letter, from the same stem ga. Also pa (= = DY) 
must, according to Konig‘, be traced from a shal a stem 
~~): The same is, according to Lagarde’, the case with the 
word nY; mY” —saj = wisaj, from a stem tn. If, therefore, 
jn stands for the original ;7n)—like pa for pao—then we 
have here again, I think, the etymology of the notions of 
a number in the same way as it is found inow. I have 
already observed, that _5 (from which ,5! is derived) 
means “to bend, to fold.” This meaning is particularly 


1 Verhandl, d. Konigl. Sichs. Gesell. d. Wiss., 1863, S. 146. 

2 Arab. Grammar.” I, 288, rem. b. 

3 Kleinere Schriften, I, 56 Anm. * Lehrgebdiude, II, 1, 104. 
5 Uebersicht, éc., 81. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr. **, 278. 
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confirmed by the noun is\5 “rope, cord.” But the meaning 
“to bend, fold” of our word ,;, can be traced with the same 
amount of certainty. Although the verb formations of the 
stem 5, show no longer the meaning of “to bend, fold” ; 
yet a whole series of noun formations of the same stem 
testify to that meaning. Like i::3, so also ™, 9, 555, 
Js\ mean “rope,” and, connected with this meaning, also 
py, OTC, js nervus, funiculus, The expression nny 
‘7297 (jp, Sy) (only in the Pentateuch) means probably “ fold 
of the liver,” i.e. the band from which the liver is suspended, 
and by which it is fastened to the diaphragm. 

All that has been said here makes it more than probable 
that the singular .,3 was originally equal to yin fact the 
transitions of the meaning of these two words run parallel 
—and only its dual obtained the meaning of the numeral 
“Two” 1, Whether .,s!—¢3h(0) is like Doppelung—two- 
fold—-“ Two,” or whether it denotes “the two folded or bent 
parts, necessarily belonging to a fold or a bend, respectively 
of a folded or bent thing,” I will not decide. The Syriac jn 
is, consequently, according to the development of the sense, 
a kindred formation of ,i3l—ow. The stems, however, 
from which these notions were developed are different, 
Of course, besides the specially Syriac (Arabic) form q&3h, 
there existed also jn, a form corresponding with ,L3|— 
nw, which is preserved in the Ordinal 72n. 

That the dual of the theme .,3 is the oldest numerical 
notation for “Two,” is proved not only by the circumstance 
that it occurs in all Semitic languages (partly as Cardinals, 
and partly as Ordinals), but also—and this should be 
specially noticed—that it occurs in the Chamitic languages 
of North-Africa ; Old-Egyptian én, Coptic CN&t, feminine 
CENT E (which is a dual form)’, Barbaric sen, sin, feminine 
senet, senot, “Two.” Professor Noldeke writes to me: “ This 
cannot possibly be a case of borrowing, because, on the one 


1 Cf. oyp—omrp; 5% —plipe. 
? Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., XLVI, 98 and 118. 
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hand, all Semites except the Ethiopians (who have lost 
them), and on the other all those of Barbary (including 
Tuareg), have these forms.” But I cannot infer from this 
phenomenon that ,\:3| is in no way related to |.v, as 
Prof. Noldeke tells me that he expressed in a letter his 
strong doubts about it, as against Philippi. It is not at 
all impossible that sn= 5 may have meant in that common 
(Chamito-Semitic) primitive language also “to bend, to fold,” 
or something similar. Cf. also Professor Reinisch’s essay : 
Das Zahlwort vier wnd newn in den chamitisch-semitischen 
Sprachen. The Ethiopic kée’é “Two,” nds, wy S (abbre- 
viated 1S), Assyrian kilalldn, “ of two kinds, both,” cannot 
be etymologically explained—it must be observed that the 
dual form is used here all along. 

The results of my inquiry are: (1) The root ...5 means “to 
fold, bend” (the stem .,3 “fold, bend,” solus, wnicus), thence 
the dual “Two.” This root is common to the Chamites and 
the Semites, thence ,3! is probably the oldest Semitic 
notation of the number “Two.” (2) The stem _,, (Semitic) 
means “to fold, bend”; the stem oS) a eres solus, unicus, 
thence the Syriac dual “Two.” The form jn arose, there- 
fore, not only after the separation of the Semites from the 
Chamites, but within Semitism, and after the division into 
separate dialects of Syriac (Arabic). 



























Davip KUNSTLINGER. 


1 Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Acad. d. Wiss. zu Wien (phil.-histor. Klasse), 
CXXI. 
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always immediately discoverable. 


(pp. 197-206). 






























THE discovery of so much of the Hebrew of Ecclesias- 
ticus as is now in our hands necessitates and affords 
ample material for a revision of the modern translations 
of the book, which are based upon defective and discrepant 
Greek, Syriac, and other Versions. But the Hebrew as we 
have it is not free from clerical errors: in places it can be 
read only with difficulty, or not at all: and even where 
the text is good, and “he may run that readeth it,” the 
meaning of the writer is for one reason or other not 


In the following short studies of a few more or less 
obscure passages in the Hebrew use is made of the five 
publications—(1) Dr. Schechter’s edition in the Eapositor 
(1896) of the Lewis-Gibson folio of Ecclesiasticus dis- 
covered by him on May 13,1896; (2) The Oxford edition 
by Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer of this and nine following 
leaves subsequently found in the Bodleian Library (1897); 
(3) Das hebrdische Fragment der Weisheit dee Jesus Sirach 
(1897) from the Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zw Géttingen by Dr. Rudolf Smend ; 
(4) Das neu gefundene hebrdische Stiick des Sirach (1897) 
by Dr. A. Schlatter, Professor in Berlin, from the Beitrdge 
zur Férderwng christlicher Theologie; (5) Dr. Schechter’s 
article GenIzAH SPECIMENS, Ecclesiasticus, in this volume 
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STUDIES IN 


L Job xiii. 28 and LEcclesiasticus xliii. 20. 


To begin with a verse in which the reading is clear but 
has been thought to be corrupt. The rendering of Ecclus. 
xliii. 20 in the Oxford edition is as follows, except that 
the four clauses there make two lines in double columns, 
the clauses in the second column not commencing with 
capital letters :— 


“The cold of the northwind he causeth to blow, 
And congealeth his spring (marg. the pond) like rotten- 
ness (2). 
Over every standing water he spreadeth a crust, 
And a pond putteth on as it were a breastplate.” 


The difficulty is in the second clause, which (with mpo 
in the margin for p>) runs thus in the Hebrew :— 


:YNPO NPP? apr 


On this Dr. Smend has the foot-note, “mp fiir 3p") 
(? Nold. nach Gr.) und i (Néld.) oder vielleicht besser 
y’p2a) und pn Wellh.-Bacher.” 

Dr. Schlatter, substituting cheth, lamed for resh, qof, 
reads 25n> as milk, and gives the rendering, “Die Kiilte 
des Nordwinds lisst er wehn, und lasst wie Milch die 
Quelle gerinnen,” quoting in support of it Job x. 10, “ Hast 
thou not poured me out like milk, and curdled me like 
cheese?” and rendering the word for “curdle” (the anti- 
thesis of pour) by “lisst gerinnen.” 

A better solution is suggested by Job xiii. 28 (Sept.) 4 
madaodra. toa doko 7) SoTep iudriov ontdBpwrov, where dox@ 
is for 3p7 (A.V. & R.V. a rotten thing), in the sense leather 
bottle. This is a sense of the Targumic sap (Syr. x3p9 as 
in Job l.c.), on which see Kohut, Aruch Completum, s.v. 
3p7 (1); and it gives a parallelism which is illustrated by 
the story of the Gibeonites, who went to Joshua with old 
bottles and old garments, saying, “These bottles of wine, 
which we filled, were new; and, behold, they be rent: and 
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these our garments and our shoes are become old by reason 
of the very long journey ” (Josh. ix. 13). 

Whatever be the meaning of 3p> in Job xiii. 28, enough 
has been said to show that Ben Sira may perhaps have 
used it in the sense doxés in Ecclus. xliii. 20. In regarding 
the surface of a piece of water as stiffened into “a skin” 
by the frost, he would only have been giving a new appli- 
cation to an old simile, for the sea itself is thought of as 
gathered into an doxés in Psalm xxxii. 7 (Sept.) ovvdye 
woel doxdv tdata Oaddoons. Again in Joshua iii. 16, “the 
waters which came down from above stood, and rose up 
in one heap,” for 13 heap Symmachus gives doxwpa. The 
Septuagint renders it by ziypa, aptly corresponding to 
a word in the Greek of Ecclus. xliii. 20 xal mayjoera 
kpvoradAos ad’ tdaros. Compare also “doxds Bods, the bag 
in which Aeolus bottled up the winds” (L. & S.). 

In the New Testament the word doxdés occurs in the 
parable of the new and old wine and bottles (Matt. ix, 
Mark ii, Luke v), where for “ bottles” the Revised Version 
substitutes “ wine-skins”’ or “skins,” as in St. Mark ii. 22 
“ And no man putteth new wine into old wine-skins [marg. 
skins used as bottles]: else the wine will burst the skins, 
and the wine perisheth, and the skins: but they put new 
wine into fresh wine-skins.” 

As the new wine-skins seem to some readers to spoil the 
old text, I will repeat here my suggestion lately made else- 
where that, there being such good literary authority for 
“leather bottle ” as Shakespeare’s line in Part 3 of Henry VI, 


His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 


it is an expression which might fairly be used in the 
Gospels. It would suffice to insert the word leather once 
in each of them. Thus St. Matthew ix. 17 would read, 
“Neither do men put new wine into old leather bottles: 
else the bottles break, and the wine runneth out, and the _ 
bottles perish: but they put new wine into new bottles, 
and both are preserved.” 
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II. Leclesiasticus 1. 1-3. 


The January number of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
contains an edition by Dr. Schechter of one of the more 
recently discovered Cairo leaves of Ecclesiasticus (pp. 197- 
206), which supplies a good typical instance of the way in 
which the Hebrew (while itself needing emendation) enables 
us to correct errors in our texts of the ancient Versions. 

Ecclus. 1. 1-3 runs thus in the Revised Version :— 


1. It was Simon, the son of Onias, the great [marg. high] 
priest, 
Who in his life repaired the house, 
And in his days strengthened the temple: 
2. And by him was built from the foundation the height 
of the double wall, 
The lofty underworks of the inclosure of the temple : 
3. In his days the cistern of waters was diminished, 
The brasen vessel in compass as the sea. 

Verse 1.—The MS. reads ‘13 jnan yam 72 pyow, Great one 
of his brethren and glory of his people, Simon son of 
Jochanan the priest. On the Greek for pny (Syr. svn) 
Professor Swete favours me with the following critical 
note :— 

“In Sir. L. 1 the first hands of codd. BN read IONIOY 
for ONIOY. Holmes and Parsons quote the same reading 
from cod. 253, Iwvaov from cod. 155, and *Iwviov from the 
Aldine text. In 1 Mace. xii. 20, one cursive has Iwva@ay! 
for Ovia. In 2 Mace. iii. 31, another cursive gives Avaviay 
for ’Oviav. The text of Josephus shows similar variants. 
Niese’s apparatus criticus gives lwyay as a reading in Ant. 
xii. 44, loviov, ib. 156, and Iwas, Iwyia, 1b. 225.” 

Professor Swete adds in a postscript that ‘in Cod. Sin. 
ONIOY is a correction of X**, for which a later hand has 
restored LONIOY.” 

1 Note a similar confusion in the spelling of names in Acts iv. 6 (Codex 


Bezae), where in place of the current reading “Iwdvvns the Greek has 
INNA@AZ and the Latin IoatHas (J. R. H.). 
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Verse 3.—The Revised Version has the marginal note on 
the word diminished, ‘The text here seems to be corrupt.” 
The Syriac, Arabic, Greek and Latin are given as below in 
Walton’s Polyglot. 

The Syriac has xyyap 7am, and he digged the fountain, for 
the whole verse. The Arabic likewise reads briefly ~,i>, 
pel, Et fons effossus [est]. 

The Greek and the Latin are respectively :— 

ev Nuepats abrod nAarréOn amodoxeiov [al.— eta] tddror, 
xaArxés [al. Adxxos] ave Oadrdoons 7d Teplwerpov. 

In diebus ipsius emanaverunt putei aquarum, 

Et quasi mare adimpleti sunt supra modum. 


The Hebrew, according to the MS., is :— 
: 3102 DI MUN Mp 7732 NTI WwES 


pi nwsx] These words by themselves would naturally 
be read 03 MYX, but the context and the Versions require 
a different sense. Obviously n3 is a corruption of D%3, 
quasi mare, but it is less easy to explain or account for 
mw. The Greek xadxds aoel Oadacons x.r.A., “The brasen 
vessel in compass as the sea,” reminds us of nwnn o”, “the 
brasen sea that was in the house of the Lord” (2 Kings 
xxv, Jer. ii). Accordingly it may be thought, either (1) 
that Ben Sira wrote nwn> in Ecclus. 1. 3; or (2) that the 
Greek xadxds is corrupt, and was possibly suggested by 
Solomon’s molten (or brasen) sea. On the latter hypothesis, 
it was natural in the first instance to conjecture that Ben 
Sira wrote > anmw (Schechter); the true reading of the 
Greek being supposed to be Adkxos woel Oadraoons 1d Tepl- 
petpov, and Adkxov being an actual rendering of anw, pit, 
in a version of Psalm lvii. 7 (Field, Hexapla) ary sx» n>, 
they digged [ef. ma) in Ecclus. 1. 3] a pit before me. 

But a still better solution was suggested by Professor 
A. A. Bevan’s reference to the Moabite Stone for a word 
nws (to be read MYX or otherwise) meaning storage-pit or 
reservoir (p. 206), in place of which some copyist (if not 
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Ben Sira himself) may have written mwx, as in the Cairo 
text. Dr. Schechter accordingly renders Ecclus. 1. 3 :— 


“In whose generation a well was digged, 
A reservoir like the sea in its abundance.” 


In Ecelus. xlviii. 17 it is said, with a play upon the 
name Hezekiah (C. & N., p. 39):— 


“ Hezekiah strengthened his city, 
When he turned aside waters into the midst of it, 
And hewed the rocks with [Heb. as] brass, 
And stopped up the mountains for a pool.” 


The rendering “with brass” presupposes the alteration 
of kaf into beth in the Oxford fol. 9, recto, line 9 :-— 


:mpo on DION Dy nwnss ayn 
The Greek and the Latin of this line are :— 


dpugev odypw axpdoropor, 

kal @xoddunoer kpyvas els Bara. 
Et fodiit ferro rupem, 

Et aedificavit ad aquam puteum. 


It is remarkable that a reading of the Greek in Ecelus. 
1. 3 is xaAxds oe, where there is no “brass” in the 
Hebrew ; whereas here, for nwno3, as brass, the Greek has 
adnpy, with iron. In the former verse Fritzsche con- 
jectured, perhaps rightly, that 7Aarréén is a corruption of 
éharounOn, was hewn ; but he supposed the word for hew in 
the Hebrew to be ayn. Here we have ayn, which might 
have been rendered kal éAaréunoe. For mpo on Dr. Schlatter 
proposes to read mppo ond, comparing the Greek xprvas eis 
tdara. 

nD’... impo] The comparison to the sea of an artificial 
pool for “ the gathering together of waters” was evidently 
suggested to Ben Sira by Genesis i. 10 2 Dn mppd, 
“ And God called the dry land Earth; and the gathering 
together of the waters called he Seas.’ This is a good 
illustration of his way of turning Scripture to his uses. It 
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would be a result of some critical importance if we could 
detect all his allusions to books of the Old Testament, and 
trace them to their several sources. 


Il. The Lewis-Gibson folio. 


On the acquisition of the Lewis-Gibson folio of the 
Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus, Mrs. Lewis writes in the Guardian 
for Feb. 23, 1848 (p. 313), “ The single leaf which Mrs. Gibson 
and I brought to Cambridge in May, 1896, and which 
was discovered amongst a bundle of other fragments by 
Dr. Schechter, was bought by us in Southern Palestine, and 
not at Sinai.” 

The folio extends from chap. xxxix. 15 to chap. xl. 8; 
but in some places letters are torn away or mutilated, or 
so faded as to be hard to decipher. The recto begins thus, 
according to Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer’s translation :— 


“‘1, [With s]ongs of the harp and of stringed instruments, 

And thus with a shout shalt thou say : 

2. All [the works of] God are good, 
And he supplieth every need in its season, 

~<a ae appraise ..... 
And the utterance of his mouth is his treasure. 

4. In [his] place he maketh his pleasure to prosper, 
And there is no restraint to his salvation.” 


The numerals 1-4 refer to the lines of the MS., each 
of which is made up of clauses a and 6 written in parallel 
columns. On the word “appraise” there is the foot-note, 
“So text, but the sense is obscure.” 


Line 3, recto.—The reading of this in the Oxford edition is 
7 TUYIN YD NID) eee 
The Greek [G] is given as follows :— 
év Adyw avrod Eotyn ws Oipwra Vdwp, 
kal év pnyatt otduaros attod amodoxeia vddrwr. 
The Syriac is also given, but with a numeration and 
spacing which indicate (p. xiv) that it is not understood to 
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be a rendering of the passage under consideration. It is 
to the effect that God by his word makes the sun to rise 
and set, thus :— 


.nd soyo 7 mexn NYO’ MW MeNDI 


On the Hebrew of line 3 @ there is the foot-note, “ The 3 is 
fairly distinct: after it there is a blot which may conceal 
a 1 (cf. ©) or a1; there is no sign of a third letter.” 

Dr. Smend gives as his text of the line, with several 
letters marked as doubtful or indistinct :— 


STI YD NON onsy by py? nat 


Dr. Schlatter, assuming (1) that the Greek translator 
was on the right track; and (2), on the authority of 
Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer, that the nun is “ deutlich 
erkennbar,” gives that letter only as certain in his text of 
line 3 a, which is simply [7]2[3]....... Ina foot-note the 
kaf is detached from J>y’: the remainder “y’ of the verb 
is turned into D0. water: and for the whole clause is 
given, with a reference to Psalm xxxiii. 7, 33 0% DD NI. 
The note ends, “Las er "3, die Leuchte? > Ty steht Ps. 
exxxii.17.” Dr. Schlatter’s rendering of the line is, “ Sein 
Wort halt das Wasser wie Garben beisammen, und das, 
was aus seinem Munde geht, seine Ansammlung.” 

The Greek and the Syriac differing totally, it is best first 
to cross-question them as witnesses to the Hebrew text. 

The Greek by év Ady airod points to something like 
353, which would just fill the space before Jy’. For this 
it may have read »y' (Bacher) or my. In some hand- 
writings, when the MS. is not in good condition, a confusion 
between and » may readily arise. Or J y» may be 
thought to be a corruption of an original omy’ or o7y’, ef. 
Ex. xv. 8 :— 


rove 32 1D 13¥2 sD wy) PPX nN 
An original 122 as a heap would account for @zwrid, and 


tiwp may have been added by the translator to show that 
by Owmd he meant a heap of water. Other Hebrew 
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words which are or might be translated by a form of 
Oyzwvid, or by some other word for “heap,” are 53, bn, wa, 
“WON, Moy. 

The remainder of the Greek, with the omission of tddrwy 
as merely epexegetic, may be almost literally retranslated 
into Hebrew, NTIS PD NY. 

The Latin has exceptoriwm (sing.) for azodoxeia (pl.). 

To explain the Syriac of line 3 6, instead of interpolating 
beth omit tsadé, thus 18 YD xvi. Then taking 75 mouth, 
“pro jusso, praecepto,’ and mistaking xxi for a hiphil 
participle, we may render the clause, “And his word 
makes his light to rise.” For an example of xx’ in this 
sense see Ecclus. xliii. 1 (p. 17, ed. C. & N.), “The sun, 
when he goeth forth [marg.], poureth out warmth.” 

The Syriac of line 3 a is easily accounted for by supposing 
that the translator read 2>y’ for 7 y’, which may have been 
written with a medial > at the end’. Transposing the 
statements, we then get for the whole line, “ By his word 
he maketh the sun rise ; and by his word he maketh it set.” 
The discordant testimony of the Versions may be pro- 
nounced on the whole not unfavourable to the Egyptian 
Hebrew text, so far as it has been deciphered. This text 
must now be examined more closely. 

373] Dr. Smend rightly supplies 253 as a reading, 
where others had left the space before J™y’ vacant, or filled 
it conjecturally. Looking at the MS., I should say (1) that 
part of the second beth, including the junction of its two 
strokes, is distinctly visible ; (2) that there are other traces 
of 1292; (3) that these and the consentient testimony of 
the Versions make Dr. Smend’s reading practically certain. 

yy] Ido not regard the yod of this word as doubtful, 
but Dr. Smend may possibly be right in reading daleth, as 
written of course by mistake for resh. What is really difficult 
is to make out what was written after ™y’. The Oxford 
edition gives num as “fairly distinct,” presumably in the light 


' In my unpublished Catalogue of Aboth MSS., no. go has “ no distinctive 
form for final p.” 
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of Ouwrd. To me it seemed at first that what I supposed 
the editors to have taken for nwn might as well have been 
taken for kaf. I can see also what has been taken for 
ayin (Schechter, Smend). But possibly both appearances 
are fallacious. The “blot” is darkest at its beginning, 
which may not merely conceal but be the remains of some 
letter, perhaps a ka/f. 

There is (I think) a /amed just after and in contact with 
the blot. In fact this is the only letter which seems to me 
at all distinct in the word following Jy’. As to this lamed 
I may seem to be at one with Dr. Smend, who reads ™y 
onsy by. But he gives the explanation (p. 28), “ Von 5 ist 
der obere Schweif nicht sicher zu erkennen, die Spitze meine 
ich aber unter der rechten Ecke von 6 (in o°310) zu sehen.” 
But my lamed points to the right corner of the beth (not 
the teth) in ov210 (line 2 a). 

As regards the sense of the verse, I take the second 
hemistich to mean, And his Word is his treasury. In 
Wisdom ix. 15 the Revised Version has, “ Who madest all 
things by thy word,” with the marginal note, “Gr. in,” 
that is, IN THY woRD. Compare in the New Testament 
Col. ii. 3 (ed. Ellicott) é» ¢ eloiv mavres of Onoavpoi rijs 
coplas kal tis yvdoews amdxpypa, in whom are all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden. As it is said 
by St. Paul that all such treasures are in Christ [the Word] ; 
so Ben Sira may have said that his Word is the treasury 
out of which in creation God draws all things. In the 
first hemistich I would suggest some such reading as 
$3 yoy 393, By his word he ordereth all things. 

Compare in 2 Sam. xxiii. 5, “ordered in all things and 
sure;” and in Wisdom xv. 1, R.V.: “ But thou, our God, art 
gracious and true, Long-suffering, and in mercy ordering all 
things.” 

After coming to this conclusion, I saw (or supposed that 
I saw) traces of two various readings of jy’, both in 
unusual places. (1) In the middle margin of line 3, below 
and just touching the line ruled for the scribe’s guidance, 
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and thus at a higher level than the text, I found a word 
with an ayin followed by some less distinct letters. It 
has been suggested to me (without reference to the Greek 
éorn) that the letter next after the ayin isa mem. (2) Below 
line 3a and beginning a little before 7>y' is something that 
I could read as a word suiting neither line 3 (to which it 
seems to be attached as a variant) nor line 4. If, however, 
we may regard the last letter as a mem, like the mem of 
Elohim at the end of the Oxford folio 1, recto, we may 
make the word into oy’, comparing in Exodus, l.c. 
DW Wy. 


Line 4, recto.—Dr. Schechter’s reading of line 4 is:— 
sinswnd myyyo pe mdy iny[r] (2) ean 

The Oxford edition reads 3 119 [1 ]AAn, and Dr. Smend 
2 199 Tan. In the Lapositor there is the note on My), 
“The word is very indistinct, and looks at the first glance 
like wnn; but I am fairly certain of the reading given in 
the text.” On ynnn, “was keinen Sinn ergiebt ” (Schlatter), 
Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer have the valuable note, 
which (with some modification) prepares the way for 
a more intelligible reading, “This word appears to have 
been altered by a second hand: the n is clear, but the rest 
is not certain.” These three readings seem to me to be all 
as wide of the mark as they are different from one another. 

The Greek of the line is :—- 


év Tpoordypart avrod Taca 7 evdoxia, 
\ > ” A , 4 / % an 
kal otk €otw ds éAatTdéoe TO TwTHpLoy adTod, 


for which Clement of Alexandria (cf. Fritzsche) gives in 
Paed. ii. 4 (Potter, p. 194) dre év mpoordypats aitod maca 
evdoxla yiverat, kal ovx éotw éAatrwots els Td GwTypiov adrod, 
It is to be noted that his construction kal ov« éorw 
éAdrrwots eis x.t.A. is exactly that of the Hebrew. Ben Sira 
obviously alludes to 1 Sam. xiv. 6, “for there is no restraint 
to the Lord to save by many or by few.” . 
The Syriac of line 4a is 73ynD mvay NNN, with glad- 
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ness his will is done, as Dr. Schlatter remarks, adding, 
“Zu erwarten wire ein zu 1% im st. constr. stehendes 
Nomen.” 

Unable to find a word that could with any probability 
be read into and made to fill the space before 19, I at first 
merely thought of mow 17 YEN as a conjectural original 
fairly in harmony with the Versions; comparing for ypn 
myy Isaiah lili. 10 Mby’ 2 mA yom %3 YR mM, and for 
the combination 1 yon St. Paul’s xara ri eddoxiay rod 
OeAjparos adrod (Eph. i. 5). Further scrutiny of the text 
led at length to a reading nearly on the lines of this 
conjecture. 

Preceding the slight remnant of the resh of 10x is 
a faded vau, which I would connect with what follows, 
reading 1¥. Before this are two accidental spots on the 
paper, forming a sort of spurious sof pasug. To the right 
of this was seen a slight crease across the line, reaching from 
line 3 to line 5. To the right of the crease is a faded stroke 
of unusual form, with its top above the usual level of all 
letters except lamed. It is like the second stroke of an alef 
set nearly upright, and is not like anything else. Along 
the crease there seemed to be traces of a stroke belonging 
to a lamed, and joining the alef. I read therefore 1s dx. 
For examples of alef, lamed joined together, see x) n> idm 
in the long line near the end of the Oxford fol. 4, recto; 
and Sxpim at the beginning of line 13 in fol. 9, verso. This 
is given as a specimen page in the Oxford edition, where it 
faces the beginning of the Latin Version. See also 7>xw in 
the margin at the end of fol. 2, recto. The Greek zaca 
suggests 59 for 5x. 

The first letter of the line is said to be certainly tau; 
and its being a n could scarcely have been doubted if it 
had stood alone. But when letters are linked together we 
get ambiguous forms. This letter is also more angular on 
the right than some taws. Can it be a cheth finished off in 
an unusual way, to connect it with the letter following? 
The next letter would then be not much like anything in 
VOL. X. Kk 
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the Hebrew alphabet, but not more unlike an incomplete 
5, linked to the letters next before and after it, than 
anything else. What comes next after it is like part of 
an ayin, sloping down below the line; but the letter 
ayin is not so written in this manuscript. Can the third 
letter be the final letter 7, with the part below the line 
turned aside for some reason ? 

In the first line of the page stands b39 (Smend) with two 
segols, of which the latter is the more distinct. This in the 
MS. stands almost under the damed, and not directly under 
the beth as it is printed in accordance with our custom. 
Beneath the third letter of line 4 is at least one dot, which 
may belong to a vowel sign; and the down stroke of the 
supposed py may have been deflected to make way for it. 
Thus the line would begin with ypn, or an abortive attempt 
at it. Reading now mdyy yn) by yan, God purposeth and 
his good pleasure prospereth, or > 75, we can account for 
the Greek év zpoordypart and the Syriac NniN3, since yan 
beneplacitum may be rendered either ordinance or pleasure. 
Cf. Psalm exxxv. 6 2 ypn wx 59, “ Whatsoever the Lord 
pleased that did he in heaven, and in earth.” 

The reading y5n is confirmed by what seem to me to be 
traces of a correction of the text (perhaps by the original 
scribe), the clearest part of which is like the top of a large 
y, to the left of and beginning just above the white spot in 
the margin of line 4a. 


Lines 15-16, verso — These lines are rendered by 
Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer :— 
“15. A little... . for a moment he is quiet, 
And from the midst of terror[s he is perturbed ?] ; 
16. ...... from the vision of his soul, 
(He is) as a fugitive [hurrying on before] the pursuer.” 
In the text they read wpe» yi pind yp with marginal 
variant np. Dr. Schechter reads pnd with marg. mm, 
Dr. Smend pnd with marg. [njound. A 
Professor Margoliouth writes in the Hapositor: “The 
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Greek has here éAlyor os ovdev év dvanaioce. The Hebrew 
Fragment shows that we have not a mistranslation but 
a corruption of the Greek text. The preposition év, which 
is before dvamatce:, has really lost its substantive; and 
avaravoe. (which should rather be dvamavcerat) is a verb 
corresponding to the Hebrew pipe. I do not see why 
Dr. Schechter should question pnb, which seems very 
natural in this context. Only the Greek shows us that the 
order of the second and third words should be inverted ; 
and indeed it is unnatural to separate yn> from pyr. The 
verse so restored is metrical : 


pips pnd yr Hyp 


and I can imagine none but metrical reasons which induced 
the author to add pnd, and to substitute ym pyn for the 
idiomatic yx pyn>.” 

For my own part, I do not find any difficulty in the text 
of the first half of the line, which (although it might 
perhaps be improved rhythmically by a transposition) the 
MS. seems to require us to read 


:oypw prio pnd pyn 


The man rests for “a little moment,” pmb, els xevdy, in vain: 
he tries to repose, but in a moment he is disturbed by 
nightmare. 

Comparing the three readings pnd, pind, pis, we see 
(1) that they agree as to the first and fourth letters ; 
(2) that one has vesh after the lamed ; (3) that one has yod 
for the third letter. These readings together give pnb, and 
the MS. as I see it does not suggest anything else. The 
last stroke of the supposed cheth is a mere irregular scratch 
on the paper, and goes below the line. The third letter is 
quite unlike the vaw of mypw. 

mb] Next, as to the marginal variant. Dr. Smend’s 
lamed also is probably not a real letter, but this is of no 
great practical importance, since the readings np and mm 
presuppose the undisputed lamed of the text. I see no 
Kka 
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reason to doubt about the cheth. Before it is what looks 
at first like a n (Smend); but this appearance is due to 
a spot on the paper, which may be passed over as accidental 
(Schechter, C. & N.). What has to be taken into account 
before the cheth has the appearance of a single letter, or 
part of one. The Oxford editors make it the top of a )p, 
taking (I suppose) a faint streak visible on the paper for 
the completion of that letter. Probably Dr. Schechter was 
right in reading mm with resh, vaw run together as one 
letter!; but I doubt about the interpretation, “‘The marginal 
reading mn is probably to be pointed 1, meaning to be 
comfortable, to feel refreshed (cf. Biblical and Talmudic 
Dictionaries, s. v. nn or nm).” Dr. Smend writes in a foot- 
note m7, with a query, for p> which he gives in his text. 
Read rather M™ in the margin, as a synonym for Pp’), and 
see in Gesenius under nm, “de re inani.... nid in ventum, 
i.e. frustra, Eccl. v. 15, Jer. v. 13, Job vi. 26.” 

Line 15, which is defective in the MS., is read con- 
jecturally (1) MB¥D yb minds pam (Schechter); (2) pm 
w...{mjna, with the note on “perturbed” in the trans- 
lation, “Reading Wit"; or ?¥37! is disquieted” (C. & N.); 
(3) wile» mo}bAa pam, with the note, “}'30% (poam) = Kai 
an’ éxelvov?—Der Armenier driickt nach Edersheim (év ?) 
évutvios und xomg aus” (Smend). 

The Greek of the whole line as given in the Oxford 
edition is :— 

dAlyor ws obdéy év dvanatcet, 
kal dn’ éxeivou év trvois ws év Huépa oKomias. 
Dr. Schlatter gives it conjecturally, dAlyov ... as ovddéy 
.. &v avanavoes kal dm’ (évutviwy) os év tuépg xomd, with the 
suggestive note, “G giebt kal dm’ éxeivov év tmvas os ev 
juépa (248: tyupats) cxomas. Hier steht cat dm’ neben (305; 
éxeivov ist sicher verdorben. jjépais ist darum zu beachten, 


1 In Ecclus. xliii. 20b the Hebrew text has ipo his spring, and the 
margin m7» pond, the letters resh, vau in the one reading corresponding to 
single letter hé in the other. 
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weil es an die Méglichkeit denken lasst, dass « von cxomdas 
zu jpépg gehort.” 

The Greek éAlyor os oddév points to yma yye. But what 
has become of pmb, i.e. els xevdv, as for example in Job 
xxxix. 16 els xevdv exoniacev? If pmb (or nm) was rendered 
els xevdv, this might easily have been corrupted into the 
éxe(vov which Dr. Schlatter rejects as sicher verdorben. 
There is no great difficulty about the transposition of 
a word from the middle of 15 a to 15}, and «is xevdv would 
go well enough with something like as jyépas Koma, he 
labours as by day. But the former hemistich would read 
as well with pd at the end, thus :— 


PID wiper yx oye 


In 156 there is one word clear, namely pan. Allowing 
this to stand, we cannot read nmwbna in dreams after it; 
but we may read mbna terror, or mbna (pl.). The former is 
joined with pnd in Lev. xxvi. 16, “I will even appoint over 
you terror ....and ye shall sow your seed in vain;” and 
in Isaiah Ixv. 23, “they shall not labour in vain, nor bring 
forth for trouble.” For a cognate parallelism see Psalm 
Ixxviii. 33, “ Therefore their days did he consume in vanity, 
and their years in trouble.” For the plural mbna terrors, 
see Jer. xv. 8. 

After what is left of Sna (the paper being torn here) 
there are first some small remains of letters: then nothing 
at all: lastly a small shin and sof pasugq, wrenched out of 
their place. In its original position the shin was lower 
down, and a little further to the left. To fill up the line 
I would suggest, as what may perhaps have stood in the 
MS., something like :— 


wna D> mbna pan) 
he is troubled asthe sea terrors And amid, 


comparing Isaiah lvii. 20 :— 
AD worn wm doy ND ppyin *; way DD 


This would both account for the rendering jjyépa (or -as) 
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in the Greek, as by mistake of yam for yom, and give the 
same antithesis of vw) and ppy in Ben Sira as in Isaiah, 1. c. 
The reading w3) suits its place in the MS., the paper being 
torn away close to the beginning of the w, that is the 
top of its first stroke, but so as to leave ample space 
below for the survival of part of almost any possible letter 
except 1 or 3. If the line had ended with wi (C. & N., 
Smend, Schlatter), the lower part of the gimel ought now 
to be visible; but the resk of yw would have been just 
torn away. From the smallness of the shin we may be 
sure that no space was wasted at the end of the line. 

The comparison of troubled sleep to the unrest of the sea 
is illustrated by Prov. xxiii. 33-35 R.V., “ Thine eyes shall 
behold strange things, And thine heart shall utter froward 
things, Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down in the 
midst of the sea, Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 
They have stricken me, shalt thow say, and I was not hurt ; 
They have beaten me, and I felt it not: When shall I 
awake? I will seek it yet again.” Compare also Job 
vii. 4, “I am full of tossings to and fro unto the dawning 
of the day;” and the New Testament metaphors from the 
sea in Eph. iv. 14, St. James i. 6. 


Line 16, verso.—The Hebrew and the Syriac of line 164 
are respectively :— 
WI IND yo Hyd 
weds sama done 


The Greek as given in the Oxford edition is redopyBnpévos 
év édpdoe. kapdias adrod, and the Latin, “cor turbatus est in 
visu cordis sui.” But cor turbatus must be a corruption 
of conturbatus. 

Immediately above yp in the MS. is the same word in 
the line > p> nyo; and a “corrupt following” by the 
scribe of that precedent may have given rise to the im- 
possible yo pyn, as Néldeke has remarked. The Syriac 
seems to lead us a step in the right direction; for, 7s in™ 
that dialect having the sense nyo cownsel, ybono taking 
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counsel suggests nyond, or (as it would be written) oyun 
with teth dageshed. This points to a real correction of 
the text as we have it. Reading yon (for byn) with the 
Syriac, we get Wp) pind yoyon. 

yoyoo] Going again some way with the Syriac, which 
like the Greek begins with a participle (Schlatter), we may 
suppose that Ben Sira wrote yoyun as a participle of the form 
yoyono. Changing the root-letter » into n, we get ynynnn, 
as in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16 18202 DYynynos, R.V. “ but they 
mocked the messengers of God, and despised his words, 
and scoffed at his prophets.” Lexicographers (Buxtorf, 
Kohut, Levy) compare the Aramaic xyo with the Hebrew 
nyn errare, aberrare. See also Gesenius on yyn in hithpalpel 
and o'ynAyn illusiones. Ben Sira’s yoynn (possibly from 
a root yyo) may signify that the man is reOopuSnuévos, 
conturbatus, troubled or scared by the vision of his soul ; 
or it may connote hallucination (lit. suffering himself to 
be led astray). Both senses suit the context, whatever be 
the precise definition of the term used. 

Professor A. A. Bevan adds (Feb. 25, 1898), “I have just 
noticed that in Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 
1495, @ passage is quoted from the Acta Martyrum in 
which a verb egsy seems to occur:—pryorpor bor 
Shas e009 lane sd Cormiams until their nostrils are...... with 
the odour of corruption.” The Thesaurus gives Assemani’s 
rendering, donec ipsorum animae foetore conficiantur. 

Line 16 b begins with ws, after which come fragments 
of a letter or two, partly displaced through the tearing of 
the paper. In the middle there is a great gap; and at the 
end 71, a little above and to the right of its original 
position. Conjectural readings of the whole or part of 
what stood between these two words are ‘nd m1» (Schechter), 
reve. It (C. & N.), 2B mya (Smend). 

The Greek as éxmehevyas ad tpoodérov todguov and the 
Syriac Nay DIP jo PII NDI TN suggest FIN WDD MY 
(Schlatter), since SAR1D may be taken in the sense effugiens 
(Field, Hexapla, Obad. 18); but there is apparently room 
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for something more. Inserting p37 we might read, ™mws 
Amn “ap pwn as a remanent that fleeth from the pursuer. 
The old form remanent is here used for one remaining, to 
avoid remnant, which naturally suggests more than one, 
although it may be applied to one only, as in Shakespeare's 
line, Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood ! 


These Studies were already in type when I first saw the 
Lewis-Gibson folio, of which I had previously used photo- 
graphs. In the MS. and the photographs there are accidental 
marks, which can easily be mistaken for traces of letters. 
It may be well therefore to state that the new readings 
pointed out in the recto (lines 3 and 4) have been seen as 
such by others after me, although not completely deciphered. 
It has been further suggested to me that at the end of 
line 3 a there is a full-sized Jamed, a little before the 
somewhat smaller ayin in the middle margin (p. 480). 

The letters “altered” in line 4 @ do not seem, as they 
stand, to spell anything: perhaps the alteration was meant 
to have the effect of erasure. The Greek of the clause is 
verbless (p. 480). This may have come of a confusion 
between EYOA and EYAO, if its last word was eiodw67- 
oerat. Compare Ecclus, xi. 15 (17) xal 7 evdoxla adrod els 
Tov aldva evodwOnoerat. 

Looking again at the photograph, I still do not find any 
vestige of a letter before the shin at the end of line 15, 
verso (p. 486), although Dr. Smend (p. 28) claims to see, 
“Vor ¥ eine untere Horizontale, die einem 3 gehéren kann.” 


C. Taytor. 
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THE BURNING BUSH AND THE GARDEN 
OF EDEN: A STUDY IN COMPARA- 
TIVE MYTHOLOGY. 


I. 


Stupents of the Hebrew Scriptures do not now need to 
have their attention called to the apparent connexion 
between the personality of Jahveh and the element of fire, 
nor to that which subsists between the worship of sacred 
trees and the ancient popular religion of Canaan and of 
Israel. There is no more striking instance of either than 
the manifestation of the presence of Jahveh in a flame of 
fire out of the midst of a) bush (Ex. iii. 2; eof. Deut. 
XXXiii. 16). ; 

So far as the mere presence of the deity within a tree 
is concerned, the subject will be sufficiently illustrated by 
a reference to the passages quoted from Mr. Frazer in 
explanation of Isa. lxvi.17, J. Q. R., VIII, 704, 705. These 
apply to the cultus of Osiris and to that of Adonis. But it 
is worth observing that the tamarisk, a tree sacred to the 
former, was at Beer-sheba, at the southern extremity of 
Canaan, associated with the worship of pdy 5x mm, Gen. 
xxi, 33 (J?), cf. 1 Sam. xxii. 6, xxxi.13. And if, as seems 
probable, “the thorn-bush ” (so Addis, in loc.) of Ex. iii. 2 
signifies an ‘acacia’, that too was sanctified by the indwell- 
ing presence of Osiris. Add to this that the Didu, the 


For the use of the article in 72.07 compare Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem., 
2nd ed., p. 126, note: ‘The definite article is used because in such cases 
definition cannot be carried beyond the indication of the species.” 

? For the sanctity of the acacia vid. Rel. Sem., pp. 133, 427; the only tree 
of the Arabian wilderness, p. 103, cited below. 
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characteristic symbol of this god, must, to say the least, 
have borne a strong family likeness to the Asherah, which 
was apparently a symbol of Jahveh (Deut. xvi. 21). “The 
pillar was interpreted, at least in later Egyptian theology, 
as the backbone of Osiris. It might very well be a con- 
ventional representation of a tree stripped of its leaves; 
and if Osiris was a tree-spirit, the bare trunk and branches 
of a tree might naturally be described as his backbone ” 
(Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 304). So Maspero : “ The 
trunk of a tree, disbranched, and then set up in the ground, 
seems to me the origin of the Osirian emblem called tat or 
didi” (Dawn of Civilization, p. 84, note 3). Without 
pressing this analogy too far’, it remains probable that the 
narrative under discussion must be referred to the same 
order of beliefs which took shape in the cultus of the 
Asherah, and it will presently be shown that it has close 
parallels in the religion of ancient Egypt. 

It would seem that it was especially the solitary tree, 
growing on the margin of the desert, and nourished neither 
by rain nor irrigation, but by subterraneous waters, or by 
springs rising from the ground, to which was attributed 
a supernatural life, and the indwelling presence of a deity. 
“The sanctuary of Beersheba,” writes Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem., 2nd ed., p. 181), 


properly consisted of the “Seven Wells,” which gave the place 
its name. . . . In the canons of Jacob of Edessa we read of 
nominally Christian Syrians who bewail their diseases to the stars, 
or turn for help to a solitary tree, or a fountain, or seven springs, 
or water of the sea, &c. (The italics are my own.) Again, It was 
not at the great sanctuaries of cities, but in the open field, where 
the rural population had continued from age to age to practise 
primitive rites without modification, that the worship of “solitary 
trees”’ survived the fall of the great gods of Semitic heathenism 
(ibid., p. 186). As regards the connexion of holy waters and holy 
trees, it must be remembered that in most Semitic lands self-sown 
wood can flourish only where there is underground water, and where 
therefore springs or wells exist beside the trees (ibid., p. 190). : 


' See further, Note A, at end of this paper. 
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Turn now to ancient Egypt, where most of us who are 
not Egyptologists must henceforth seek our knowledge of 
it, in the noble work of M. Maspero. The references are to 
the English translation of the first volume. 


The sycamores planted on the edge of the desert were supposed 
to be inhabited by Hathor, Nait, Selkit, Nit, or some other goddess. 
In vignettes representing the deceased as stopping before one of 
these trees and receiving water and loaves of bread, the bust of the 
goddess generally appears from amid her sheltering foliage. [Such 
a representation will be found at p. 185 of the same work.] But 
occasionally, as on the sarcophagus of Petosiris, the transformation 
is complete, and the trunk from which the branches spread is the 
actual body of the god or goddess. Finally, the whole body is often 
hidden, and only the arm of the goddess to be seen emerging from 
the midst of the tree, with an overflowing libation vase in her 
hand (p. 84, note 1). 

There were casual divinities in every nome . . . such as an excep- 
tionally high palm-tree in the midst of the desert, a rock of curious 
outline, a spring trickling drop by drop from the mountain to which 
hunters came to slake their thirst in the hottest hours of the day, 
or a great serpent, believed to be immortal, which haunted a field, 
a grove of trees, a grotto, or a mountain ravine (ibid., p. 120). 


The tree, the rock, the spring, the serpent, all play their 
part in the mythology of the Exodus. 


Everywhere on the confines of cultivated ground, and even at some 
distance from the valley, are fine single sycamores, flourishing as 
though by miracle amid the sand. . . . But on examining the ground 
in which they grow, we soon find that they drink from water which 
has infiltrated from the Nile, and whose existence is in nowise 
betrayed upon the surface of the soil. . . . Egyptians of all ranks 
counted them divine, and habitually worshipped them. . . . There 
were several such trees in the Memphite nome, and in the Letopolite 
nome from Dashir to Gizeh, inhabited, as every one knew, by detached 
doubles of Nait and Hathor. These combined districts were known 
as the “Land of the Sycamore,” a name afterwards extended to the 
city of Memphis; and their sacred trees are worshipped at the present 
day both by Mussulman and Christian fellahin. The most famous 
among them all, the Sycamore of the South . . ., was regarded as 
the living body of H&thor on earth (ibid., pp. 121, 122). 


Finally, to complete the catalogue of Egyptian examples, 
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myths told how the Phoenix was born “ from the midst of 
flames which arose from out of the summit” of the sacred 
tree of Heliopolis (Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, Eng. trans., pp. 156, 193). “On its foliage 
Thoth, or else Safekht, the goddess of learning, inscribed 
the name of the king, who by this act was endowed with 
eternal life” (ibid.). It would seem to follow that the tree 
itself was possessed of immortality, and in a similar con- 
ception we may reasonably seek the explanation of the 
divine name associated with the tamarisk of Beer-sheba 
(Gen. xxi. 33)1. 

The indwelling presence, and even the visible manifes- 
tation of the deity, “out of the midst of the bush,’—the 
solitary shrub growing where subterranean waters gush 
forth, at the junction of the divine mountain (nnbdxn 17) 
with the desert plain,—have now found their true place 
in the sphere of ancient religious ideas. It remains to 
discuss the mysterious fire which burned but did not con- 
sume the bush. Students will naturally turn to the page 
where Robertson Smith adduces analogous examples of 
supernatural luminosity, and seeks the physical basis 
of such a conception in electrical phenomena incidental to 
the clear dry air of the desert or of lofty mountains 
(Rel. Sem., 2nd ed., pp. 193, 194). But this hypothesis will 
hardly serve to account for the Aryan examples which may 
be found in the often cited work of Mr. Frazer (ii. p. 365). 


Thus in Bohemia it is said that “on St. John’s day fern-seed blooms 
with golden blossoms that gleam like fire.” Now it is a property 
of this mythical fern-seed that whoever has it, or will ascend a 
mountain holding it in his hand on Midsummer Eve, will discover 
a vein of gold, or will see the treasures of the earth shining 
with a bluish flame. And if you place fern-seed among money, 
the money will never decrease, however much of it you spend. 
Sometimes the fern-seed is supposed to bloom at, Christmas, and 
whoever catches it will become very rich. Thus, on the principle 
of like by like, fern-seed is supposed to discover gold because it is 


? With ony bx mm; ef. Arab. el-Khudhr, Note C. 
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itself golden; and for a similar reason it enriches its possessor with 
an unfailing supply of gold. But while the fern-seed is described 
as golden, it is equally described as glowing and fiery. Hence, when 
we consider that two great days for gathering the fabulous seed 
are Midsummer Eve and Christmas—that is, the two solstices (for 
Christmas is nothing but an old heathen celebration of the winter 
solstice)—we are led to regard the fiery aspect of the fern-seed as 
primary, and its golden aspect as secondary and derivative. Fern- 
seed, in fact, would seem to be an emanation of the sun’s fire at the 
two turning-points of its course, the summer and winter solstices. 
This view is confirmed by a German story, in which a hunter is said 
to have procured fern-seed by shooting at the sun on Midsummer Day 
at noon; three drops of blood fell down, which he caught in a white 
cloth, and these blocd-drops were the fern-seed. Here the blood 
is clearly the blood of the sun, from which the fern-seed is thus 
directly derived. Thus it may be taken as certain that fern-seed 
is golden, because it is believed to be an emanation of the sun's 
golden fire. 


Mr. Frazer supposes that the Golden Bough as described 
by Virgil (Aen. vi. 136 sqq. and 203 sqq.) is nothing but the 
mistletoe invested with this supernatural golden glory, “seen 
through the haze of poetry or popular superstition ” (ii. 363). 
“The name was not simply a poet’s fancy, nor even pecu- 
liarly Italian ; for in Welsh also the mistletoe is known as 
the tree of pure gold” (365). According to Mr. Frazer's 
theory, as it will be found summed up towards the close of 
his work, the supreme deity of the ancient Aryans was a 
spirit of vegetation, especially embodied in the oak. The 
midsummer bonfire, kindled from the wood of the oak, 
annually renewed the fires of the sun. But the life of 
the oak was conceived to reside as an external soul in 
the parasitic mistletoe ; 


Therefore the mistletoe must have contained the seed or germ of 
the fire which was elicited by friction from the wood of the oak. Thus, 
instead of saying that the mistletoe was an emanation of the sun’s 
fire, it would be more correct to say that the sun's fire was regarded 
as an emanation of the mistletoe. No wonder, then, that the 
mistletoe shone with a golden splendour, and was called the Golden 


Bough (ibid., pp. 367, 368). 
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Few are competent to pass judgment on a theory set 
forth with such power, and supported by so vast an array 
of learning. Perhaps, if its essential parts could be stated 
with greater simplicity, they would then be felt to possess 
a higher degree of security. Primitive man, we may sup- 
pose, has beliefs rather than a creed, a mode of thought 
rather than a system of opinions. Possibly, if we had 
enjoyed the benefits of definite religious teaching from 
some early theologian, some predecessor of Augustine, 
some Cedric or Athelstan of the Germanic forest, the lesson 
might have run much as follows :— 

The sun is a big fire up in the sky. It is all alive, just 
like our fires down here, and it burns and shines just as 
they do. At Midsummer, when it begins to go down hill, 
we light big fires to keep it burning. And again at Mid- 
winter, when it gets very low, and the days are very short 
and cold, we light big fires to make it burn up again. We 
make them of the wood of the oak, because there is fire 
in the oak, and when we rub two pieces of wood together, 
a hard piece and a rotten piece, it comes out and sets all 
the heap in a blaze. And we use dry bracken to kindle it, 
for there is fire in that too. That is why the seed under 
the leaves is yellow, and the whole fern turns yellow when 
it gets dry and ready for kindling. Sometimes in summer, 
when the sun is very hot, fire comes down from the sky, 
and sets the forest and the hillside all alight, and then we 
have to run for our lives. For the fire is a great god, and 
devours all that it comes near. 

If we may venture to accept Mr. Frazer’s theory, in this 
slightly modified form, it seems difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that there exists a real and close analogy between 
the Golden Bough and the Burning Bush. Each is a mani- 
festation or discovery of the principle of fire inherent in 
the tree, and all fire may be regarded as akin to that of the 
sun. It seems certain that Jahveh, like the Zeus of Dodona 
and the Jupiter of the Capitol, was, in one of his aspects, 
a tree-spirit. In another, he was a god of fire. The living, 
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therefore divine, tree, nourished by the living waters, which 
spring from the living rock, nourishes in its turn the living 
and divine flame. 


At this point it may be convenient to bring together 
a few notes bearing upon the character of Jahveh as the 
Rock, so strongly insisted on in the “Song of Moses” 
(Deut. xxxii). The ideas current in early times as real 
myths, and as such obliterated by the progress of religion, 
are preserved or revived as metaphors in the poetical com- 
positions of a later age. We have already seen how the 
ancient Egyptians reverenced “a rock of curious outline.” 
This is simply, perhaps, an instance of what Sir Alfred 
Lyall has described as the worship of the Unaccountable 
Thing. But to the nomads of the desert, the mountain 
with its grandeur, its wildness, and its dangers, its asso- 
ciation with cloud and tempest, with the lightning and the 
thunder, above all when considered as the source of springs 
and brooks, upon which they depended for their existence, 
and at times of irresistible and destroying floods, must 
needs have appeared the habitation of Divinity. Nay, the 
very rock of which it was composed, and from which those 
springs (themselves divine) gushed forth, was instinct with 
a supernatural presence. 

We see this plainly enough in Exod. xvii. 6, “ Behold, 
I will stand before thee there upon the rock in Horeb ; and 
thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall come water out 
out of it, that the people may drink” (E). The presence of 
Jahveh, standing there upon the rock, is an antecedent 
condition to the performance of the miracle. Again in 
Ex, xxxiii. 21 (J E) the theophany is closely associated 
with the rock. I would apply these passages to explain 
the narrative at the end of Ex. xvii (E). Moses, we are 
told, built an altar and called the name of it 72x) ‘D) M7 
m p> by 1°. The context seems to require ‘D2 mm. Now 
in ver.12 we read, “ But Moses’ hands were heavy ; and they 
took a stone and put it under him,” &c. I would venture 
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to suggest that this stone was originally either the throne, 
or the symbol, of Jahveh', and that the “ hand upon the 
throne of Jah” was the uplifted hand of the prophet him- 
self (vv. 11, 12). 


M. Maspero, in his second volume, which I cite in the 
French edition (the English version, as is well known, 
having been emasculated by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in a fit of religious frenzy’), relates 
how the theologians of Byblos “ imaginérent que le cercueil 
dOsiris jeté & la mer par Typhon avait atterri quelque 
part dans la banlieue, au pied d’un tamarisque: l’arbre, 
croissant rapidement, l'avait absorbé peu a peu et caché 
tout entier dans son tronc.” And at the same page (570) 
is a very interesting vignette, showing “ L’arbre qui pousse 
sur le tombeau d’Osiris.” According to the narrative as 
given by Mr. Frazer, it was an erica tree, whatever that 
may be; “a taller and more bushy species than our com- 
mon heather,’ say Liddell and Scott, s.v. épetxn. The 
tamarisk, both as an evergreen, and from its property of 
flourishing by the sea-shore, seems peculiarly appropriate 
to a tomb so situated. I suppose I may assume that the 
Egyptian jsr = Heb. wx (see Maspero, Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion, p. 28, note 3). 

Mr. Grant Allen, in his edition of the Attis of Catullus* 
(Bibliotheque de Carabas), has advocated, with great in- 
genuity, a theory which has for its aim to deduce tree- 
worship from ancestor-worship, through the intermediate 
link supplied by the tree (usually an evergreen) planted on 
the tumulus of some deceased chieftain (cf. 1 Sam. xxxi. 13); 
and incidentally to reconcile the views of Mr. Frazer with 
those of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Non nostrum inter vos 


1 Cf. Grant Allen, ‘‘ Sacred Stones,” Fortnightly Review, Jan. 1890. 

. Dea, magna dea, Cybelle, dea domina Dindimi, 
Procul a mea tuus sit furor omnis, hera, domo. ~ 
Alios age incitatos, alios age rabidos. 

5 The Evolution of the Idea of God has appeared since this was written. 
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tantas componere lites, his readers are likely to exclaim, 
If we are called upon to derive the whole range of animism, 
in all its extent and variety, directly and exclusively from 
the worship of deceased ancestors, I confess that I can see 
in such a deduction neither necessity nor probability. A 
species of animistic beliefs is invoked to explain the origin 
of the genus. But it is the besetting sin of this department 
of inquiry, that an hypothesis perfectly valid for a certain 
class of data is continually strained and twisted to serve as 
a Key to all Mythologies. If Mr. Grant Allen had merely 
said that a particular class of sacred trees owed their 
sanctity to being planted on the graves of persons whose 
spirits they were supposed to embody, such a view would 
have derived a striking confirmation from the tamarisk of 
Osiris. But even here it might still be asked, whether is 
more primitive, the worship of the Divine Tree, or the 
myth perhaps devised to serve as an explanation ? 

‘“‘When a man has journeyed in the Arabian wilderness,” writes 
Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem., 2nd ed., p. 103), “traversing day after 
day stony plateaus, black volcanic fields, or arid sands walled in by 
hot mountains of bare rock, and relieved by no other vegetation than 
a few grey and thorny acacias or scanty tufts of parched herbage, 
till suddenly, at a turn of the road, he emerges on a Wady where 
the ground-water rises to the surface, and passes, as if by magic, 
into a new world, where the ground is carpeted with verdure, and 
a grove of stately palm-trees spreads forth its canopy of shade against 
the hot and angry heaven, he does not find it difficult to realize 
that to early man such a spot was verily a garden and habitation 
of the gods.” 

“To the same circle of ideas belongs the conception of the Garden 
of Eden, planted by God, and watered not by rain but by rivers” 
(ibid., p. 104, foot-note) *. 

Apparently (Gen. ii. 10) the river had its source in Eden, 
and from it were derived the principal streams of the 
world known to the ancients. 

Of this garden of God (Ezek. xxviii. 13) the central 
feature (Gen. ii. 9) was the Tree of Life (nYnn yy). We must 


1 With this and the next extract, cf. Note C. 
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recognize the possibility that the garden should rather be 
considered as a garden of the gods, the tree as a tree of 
souls. Now this tree had the property (iii. 22) that the 
mortal who partook of it became immortal, that is, a god. 
This implies, I think, that the tree was itself immortal and 
divine. Yet from iii. 3 it would appear that Man and 
Woman (ii. 23), the mother of all living (*n 52 bw iii. 20), 
were threatened with death if they partook of its fruit. Now 
in ancient Egypt, when the soul on its journey westward 
entered the desert, it encountered one of those divine syca- 
mores of which we have already spoken. Then, “out of 
the foliage a goddess—Niit, Hathor, or Nit—half emerged 
and offered him a dish of fruit, loaves of bread, and a jar 
of water. By accepting these gifts he became the guest of 
the goddess, and could nevermore retrace his steps without 
special permission” (Dawn of Civilization, p. 184). Just 
so, when the Sioux “ Male Elk” visited the homes of the 
spirits of his forefathers, “Had I eaten of the food for 
spirits, I never should have returned to earth” (Tylor, 
Prim. Cult., 3rd ed., p. 52). But as every reader of Primi- 
tive Culture knows, there is no ultimate distinction between 
gods and spirits of the dead. All the gods of Egypt were 
dead, and their tombs shown at various places (Dawn of 
Civilization, p.111). Therefore, whether it is the soul of 
the deceased that partakes of the fruit (or bread and water) 
offered to him by the tree-goddess, or whether it is Man 
that eats of the forbidden tree in Eden, in either case the 
effect is to translate the eater to the world of the gods, 
The trees make him a god because they are themselves 
divine }. 

It will not escape the reader that the part played by the 
tree-goddess in the Egyptian examples is equivalent to that 
of the serpent in the biblical narrative. I venture to sug- 
gest that the serpent is the Genius or Spirit of the Tree of 
Life. For the serpent as a tree-spirit, see Robertson Smith, 
Rel. Sem., p. 133. 

* See Note B. 
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The same idea appears in the story of Harb b. Omayya and 
Mirdas b. Abi ‘Amir, historical persons who lived a generation before 
Mohammed. When these two men set fire to an untrodden and 
tangled thicket, with the design to bring it under cultivation, the 
demons of the place flew away with doleful cries in the shape 
of white serpents, and the intruders died soon afterwards. The jinn, 
it was believed, slew them “because they had set fire to their 
dwelling-place.” Here the spirits of the trees take serpent form when 
they leave their natural seats, and similarly in Moslem superstition 
the jinn of the ‘oshr and the hamd@ta are serpents which frequent 
trees of these species. 


If that which tempted Eve were “a literal and ordinary 
serpent” (Addis, Docwments of the Hexateuch, vol. I, p. 5), 
we have certainly some reason to complain that its con- 
duct was unusual and its motives incomprehensible. If, on 
the other hand, the view here suggested should find favour, 
it may perhaps throw some light upon the history of the 
brazen serpent (sw Num. xxi. 8, nwm) wn) ver. 9. Cf. 
2 Ki. xviii. 4), its healing power, its elevation on a standard, 
and its continued worship until the days of Hezekiah’. It 
must be remembered that the snake, even apart from the 
venom of the deadly species, has acquired from its habits of 
haunting tombs, gliding into houses, and emerging from 
holes in the ground, last but not least from its annual 
casting of its skin, an intimate association with the ideas 
of Death and Immortality. 

In the Theban necropolis, Khafitnibous = en face de son 
maitre—le maitre étant ici Amon de Karnak” (Maspero, 
IT, 506, note 1). 


Une grosse vipére personnifiait la mort, la reine de l’Occident, 
et on la désignait sous le sobriquet de Maritsakro, l’amie du silence. 
On lui attribuait trois tétes diverses sur un seul corps ou une seule 
téte de femme. Elle logeait dans la montagne vis-a-vis de Karnak, 
ce qui lui avait valu, comme & la nécropole méme, les deux épithétes 
de Khafitnibous, et de Ta-tahnit,—La Cime .. . ses serpents sacrés 


1 The curse pronounced upon the serpent in Gen. iii. 14 is explained by 
Fergusson as representing a reaction against an earlier cult.—Tree and 
Serpent Worship, 1st ed., p. 6. 
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rampaient et viraient par la nécropole, accomplissant des miracles 
et guérissant les maladies les plus dangereuses. [The italics are my own.] 
Les fideles leur dédiaient souvent, en guise d’ex-voto, des stéles ou des 
éclats de pierre & peine dégrossis, dont les inscriptions témoignent 
d’une reconnaissance ardente. 

“Kcoutez: Moi, du temps que j’étais sur terre, j’étais un Domes- 
tique de La Place Vraie (member of tne Corporation of the Royal 
Tombs), Nofiribou, un ignorant insensé gui ne distinguait pas le 
bien du mal [again I italicize], et je péchais contre La Cime. Elle me 
chatia . .. J’invoquai donc ma maitresse ... et elle me délivra 
de souffrir, car c’est ma vie que La Cime d’Occident, quand elle est 
apaisée, et on doit l'invoquer” (Maspero, Histoire Ancienne de l’ Orient 


Classique, II, 537, 538). 


In the text, which I have endeavoured to abridge, the 
sufferer apparently attributes his recovery to a visit from 
the Divine Snake. Here the serpent-goddess of the 
tombs has the power both to kill and make alive (cf. Deut. 
XxXxli. 39), to inflict disease and to heal it. 

For want of direct evidence, I will merely indicate the 
possibility that the Tree of Life, the Brazen Serpent, and 
the hypothetical tree of Isa. lxvi. 17, may all have been 
regarded as symbols or embodiments of Jahveh; and 
similarly the possible relation of the fruit of the Divine 
Tree, the on yy, to the maternity of the ‘n b> px. The 
narrative, as it stands, has been complicated by the intro- 
duction of a second tre (Addis, op. cit., p. 3, with a refer- 
ence to Kuenen) which has the property of rendering the 
partaker as a god, to know good and evil (iii. 22). The 
condition of man in the garden, before eating of this tree, 
is that of a new-born babe, naked, innocent, and ignorant 
(cf. Isa. vii. 16). Is it possible that man’s sojourn in the 
garden symbolizes a pre-natal existence? That of course 
is not a biblical idea; but the myth is no doubt of far 
greater antiquity than the document through which it has 
been transmitted to us. It may interest some readers to 
remark that in the mystical system of William Blake, 
eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge symbolizes the 
passage of the soul from the Divine world of liberty and 
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imagination (Blake’s Jerusalem, Gal. iv. 26) to that of 
finite individual existence, mundane law, and merely sen- 
sible perceptions. I am not able to give a reference for this, 
as Blake’s interpreters do not favour their readers with an 
index. But the idea is illustrated by what is said of the 
symbolic garden of Eden, Ellis and Yeats, vol. I, p. 272. 
Finally, whence did Spenser derive his splendid myth of 
the Garden of Adonis? (Faerie Queene, Bk. III, canto vi, 


st. 29-50). 


Nore A. 


Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem., 2nd ed., p. 191, foot-note) 
writes: “The sacred erica was a mere dead stump, for it 
was cut down by Isis and presented to the Byblians 
wrapped in a linen cloth and anointed with myrrh like 
a corpse. It therefore represented the dead god. But as 
a mere stump it also resembles the Hebrew ashera. Can 
it be that the rite of draping and anointing a sacred stump 
supplies the answer to the unsolved question of the nature 
of the ritual practices connected with the Ashera?” He then 


refers to 2 Kings xxiii. 7. Now it seems fairly certain that 
the erica of Byblos was equivalent to the Osirian Dida, 
and in the Dawn of Civilization, p. 130, the reader will 
find a vignette of the Didf vested in a long flowing dress, 
“from a figure frequently found in Theban mummy-cases 
of the twenty-first and twenty-second dynasties.’ Was 
this the appearance of the Asherah ? 


Nore B. 

It has always been felt a difficulty to account for the insig- 
nificant and obscure place which the conception of another 
world or of a future life fills in the Hebrew scriptures. 
May not the real explanation be that in virtue of the 
identity of gods with spirits of the dead (1 Sam. xxviii. 19), 
the underworld was in its very nature a land of gods 
other than Jahveh? 
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In Matt. xxii. 31, 32 = Mark xii. 26, 27=Luke xx. 37, 38, 
Jesus argues against the Sadducees for the resurrection of 
the dead from this very episode. “But as touching the 
dead, that they are raised ; have ye not read in the book 
of Moses, in the place concerning the Bush, how God spake 
unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? He is not the God of the 
dead, but of the living.” Jahveh is emphatically the living 
God. 


Nore C. 


In. the second volume of Peter’s Nippur, p. 313, there is 
an interesting account of “el-Khudhr...a grove of the 
same description as the once famous Daphne. ... It serves 
as a place of asylum, where all life, even that of birds and 
beasts, is inviolable. Some members of the British Survey, 
in 1838, not knowing the nature of this grove, and seeing 
game there in abundance, shot some of the sacred animals, 
in revenge for which desecration the outraged natives 
attacked the expedition and tried to massacre its members. 
The name, el-Khudhr, the Evergreen, is also applied by 
Moslems to Elijah, and accordingly he has come to be 
regarded as the patron and founder of this old heathen 
sanctuary.” 

G. H. SKIPWITH. 
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HEBREW VERBS WITH A BILITERAL STEM. 


THERE are many Hebrew verbs in the forms of which 
three letters always, or at least very often, recur. It is 
natural that for these verbs triliteral stems have been 
adopted. There are, however, at least as many verbs in 
the forms of which only two letters recur. They are the 
so-called ’y ‘n> (1 and “) and the oes. The natural and 
consistent course certainly would be to adopt for these 
verbs a biliteral stem. Almost in all the centuries, in 
which Hebrew grammar was studied, we find side by side 
with scholars who held that all stems of verbs consisted 
of three letters, others who distinguished between triliteral 
and biliteral stems. 

What reasons had the former for deviating from the 
obviously natural course ? 

I think they may be found among the following :— 

1. Uniformity of all verbal-stems. 

It indeed sounds very simple when we can say all verbs 
have a stem of three letters. 

2. With the so-called o> a dagesh is often found in 
the third stem-letter ; a strong indication that a letter has 
fallen out. 

3. With the so-called ‘y ‘m) the 1 and ” sometimes 
appear as consonants. From this it seems to follow that 
they formed originally part of the stem. 

Are any of these reasons sufficiently sound to justify a 
deviation from the natural course and a start upon another ? 

It is the object of the present article to examine this 
question— 

1. When we speak of the stem of a verb, we mean 
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the collection of letters which frequently occur in the 
different forms of the verb. Let us, however, not lose sight 
of the fact that the stem of a verb is only found after all 
its forms have been collated, and after it has become known 
which letters constantly recur, for the process of deter- 
mining the stem is analytic and not synthetic. The 
student, therefore, is naturally inclined to combine into 
one stem the letters which he finds recurring in verbal 
forms of the same meaning. 

Now, which is for him the more simple and easier 
system? Shall he be told that every verb has a stem of 
three letters, adding the restricting clause: but in half the 
number of verbal-forms one stem-letter is almost always 
known by its absence :—or shall we not rather say to him 
the same stem-letters almost always recur in all verbal 
forms, but one half of these have two and the other half 
three stem-letters? It would seem that guided by the 
second of these two principles the student would discover 
more readily the stem of the various verbal forms. 

Perhaps it will be objected that, although in the case of 
the ove only two letters reappear, with the ‘y m2 on the 
contrary the ) and * frequently show themselves. But how 
do they show themselves? Not as letters of influence or of 
importance, not therefore as consonants but as vowels, and, 
as it is well known, when in Hebrew we speak of letters, 
we mean consonants. Of all the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet only the » and xn, the former two frequently, 
the latter two sometimes, serve as matres lectionis, and 
as such, exercise but little or no influence upon the pro- 
nunciation or meaning of the word. We may, therefore, 
for the present safely leave them out of consideration, 
taking Jetters in the sense of consonants. The ‘) and %, 
however, in the ‘y ‘nm do not fulfil the requirements of 
consonants. How then can the student reasonably consider 
them as stem-letters? Would he, for instance, as to the 
form 3%, which in the Pentateuch alone occurs seventeen 
times, or in case of 7197, which occurs there four times, 
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have to admit a stem of four letters? No doubt the op- 
ponents of biliteral stems will deny this inference, main- 
taining that in 2% and 7197 we have an ordinary cholem 
along with a). If this be so, why then should a student be 
obliged to admit that the ’) has fallen out in forms such as 
N2, 382%, and 3%3:, which in the whole Pentateuch never 
occur with a 1? Is this anything else but arbitrary fancy ? 
Can the student in this manner ever obtain a sound notion 
concerning the formation of stems? It would seem to me 
that the rule every verb has a triliteral stem is not so 
simple as it was supposed to be. 


2. The second argument for the theory that “all verbs 
have a triliteral stem” is the dagesh in the last stem-letter 
of the ops. This argument at first sight would appear 
conclusive, for, as the Hebrew student will notice in other 
instances, a letter which falls out is supplemented by 
a dagesh in the subsequent letter. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the present instance the letter supposed to have 
fallen out is often not supplemented by a dagesh, viz. when 
the last stem-letter stands at the end of a word, e.g. 
3b, 7p", and when it is preceded by a XW, e.g. TIN, YON. 
It is true that in other cases also the omission of a letter 
is not indicated by a subsequent dagesh, as generally 
happens with the sibilants or dental letters when they 
have a Xi’ and are followed by a guttural, e. g. 18%, WO? 
&e. This irregularity, however, as has already been re- 
marked by Juda Chayug, may be explained on euphonic 
grounds. Can this explanation be applied to other cases ? 
What would prevent us from writing 7 with dagesh in 
the 7 just as in 79%, or 3D with dagesh in the 3 as in 3%, 
or J with dagesh in 7 as in 73, in order to indicate that 
a letter is wanting? What suitable explanation can we 
give the student for this omission of dagesh ? 


3. The third argument is that in the ‘y ‘n) stems the 
‘y and ” sometimes truly appear as consonants. It is but 
just that we should examine the cases in which this occurs. 
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It sometimes occurs with nouns derived from ‘y ‘n3 stems, 
e. g. MD, 21, M1; and in very few instances also with verbs, 
viz. 0%, 39; perhaps also with 17 from "WM (noun), 
from 1 (noun), and ¥i¥ from yiv (noun). 

Our answer to this argument is that the number of these 
words is too small to form a judgment as to their stem, 
and there is no objection to consider them as a derivation 
and expansion of an original biliteral stem, as we do in 
the case of DXY, Ezek. xxxvi. 5 from bY, YO from 4, 
277 (as noun 37) from 22, N32 Isa. xviii. 2, 7 from 13, 
DPX from DB. May we then, for such reasons, consider the 
existence of forms with “ or ” as consonants to be a suffi- 
ciently established principle for teaching that whenever 
’, and * act as AD) 7) they originally were consonants, 
and that they properly should stand where they are really 
never found ? 

The preceding arguments do not, therefore, seem to us 
sufficient for deviating from what is the natural way by 
admitting that all verbs have a triliteral stem. If, then, 
no better grounds are brought forward we shall be bound 
to reject this theory, the more so as a great many objec- 
tions may be urged against it. 

1. Let us in the first place consider the so-called oes, 
viz. the triliteral stems, in which the second and third 
stem-letter are the same. 

Almost every letter of the alphabet can be the second 
stem-letter of the o>, and therefore can be found want- 
ing. Where in Hebrew grammar, we should like to ask, 
do we find other instances, besides the dip, of the omis- 
sion, e.g. of 3,0, orp? The 3 and NM, as is well known, 
may sometimes, as stem-letters, be found missing. The 
} may, moreover, be found wanting where it does not belong 
to the stem, e.g. in 5yp). The n falls away in the fem. 
ending of nouns, so that "YX = NY, Moy = NIby, and in 
the third pers. fem. of the n’x “5 ‘m9, for the usual form AX?) 
means the same as the rarer form NN1)}. Where, however, 
do we find the smallest indication that other letters of the 
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alphabet are left out? The very few instances of the 5 in 
np?, of the * in the * “5 “on, or of the & in 798, scarcely 
affect our argument. For the > could have borrowed 
this characteristic of the } with which it is sometimes inter- 
changed, as in 13¥) = m3e%) ; with “ “5 "pn traces are to be 
found of other stems with ) as first stem-letter; whilst 
x is a letter which least of all fulfils the conditions of 
a consonant. Unanswerable, therefore, our question re- 
mains; what instances does grammar furnish that other 
letters besides n and ) may drop out? 

It may perhaps be objected that with the oba> two 
similar letters follow one another of which one may be 
easily missed because they have the same pronunciation. 
But does this not occur also with the 5 of 5$yx, or with the 
3 of pxw, where the omission would be all the more easy 
because three letters of the stem remain? Forms, more- 
over, such as 557, 55n, 230), ‘2270, ‘2NYNY show that the 
Hebrew writers were not shy to place two similar letters 
next to one another. In ‘2230 Ps. ix. 14 we even find three 
similar subsequent letters. 

The theory, moreover, of our opponents is not wholly 
free from inconsistency. Whilst they hold that in the 
conjugation of the p=: one of the two similar letters 
systematically falls out, they intentionally duplicate the 
last stem-letter in certain forms of the ‘y ‘mn. Can such 
contradiction escape the attention of the student ? 

2. When we admit that all verbal forms are made of 
triliteral stems, of which some lose the second stem-letter, 
the two remaining letters are not the two last stem-letters, 
but the first and third stem-letters. Yet it is remarkable 
that these two remaining letters almost always have the 
same vowels of the two last stem-letters of a triliteral verb, 
whilst the first of these two never has the vowel of the 
first stem-letter of a triliteral stem. Would not the more 
intelligible rule for the student to adopt be that these two 
stem-letters are the two last, i.e. the two only letters of 
the stem ? ' 
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3. Not unfrequently we find with the stems, concerning 
which the present difference of opinion exists, duplication 
of two stem-letters. If we adopt biliteral stems, then the 
two last stem-letters, as also occurs with triliteral stems, 
i.e. in our theory all the stem-letters, are doubled. If, on 
the contrary, we proceed upon the other theory of a tri- 
literal stem, then we may, in the most favourable cases, 
consider the two first stem-letters as doubled. This, how- 
ever, in case of the triliteral stems only occurs with 75, 
Ps. xlv. 3, and mw, Isa. xvii. 11, and as to the former 
place, according to Ibn Ezra, with a quite exceptional 
meaning. When, however, the duplication of the two 
stem-letters must be explained by considering, as in the 
case of the ’y ‘nd, the first and third stem-letter doubled, 
the difficulty increases, because this is something unheard 
of with all triliteral stems. 


4. Bearing in mind that Jetters, therefore also stem- 
letters, are consonants, the question arises how can triliteral 
stems be formed of two letters and one vowel? In order 
to avoid this difficulty the ‘y ‘n), as their name shows, have 
been classified amongst the Dn), and it is explained that 
the \ and ’* are imperceptibly quiescent. Yet in all other 
cases O°n) are triliteral stems, of which a stem-letter 
sometimes quiesces, sometimes acts as consonant. We 
say 3812, & being a consonant, and 812, & being Wd) 7). 
Can it also be said of the ‘y ‘n) that ‘) and ” sometimes 
appear as consonants? With the other o'n) the quiescent 
letter may even be made a consonant by adding a suffix, 
e.g. 281? from 812. Is this conceivable with the ‘y ‘n2? 

The ’y ‘m3, therefore, form quite a peculiar class of o'n), 
and grammarians would have done wisely if, by a different 
name or by some other means, they had indicated that the 
‘y ‘n) greatly differ from the ordinary orn). 


5. It not unfrequentiy happens with the ‘y ‘n) that the 
second so-called stem-letter does not appear, not even in 
the form of a vowel. It is true that this occurs now and 
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then also with the other o'n3, e. g. ‘N¥2, Num. xi. 11, instead 
of ‘DX¥2; but these instances are very rare, whilst with the 
‘y ‘na they are common and occur without any rule. I once 
heard an examiner—I think it was in reference to Ezek. 
vi. 9 or xx. 43, where %8P3} and Ondp appear without “i— 
who was very conservative on this question, say “that in 
the ‘y 'n) the or “ may, according to preference, be written 
or omitted.” If this be so, what idea shall we form of 
stem-letters which for no cause and without any indication 
may be omitted? With equal right it could be said that 
the second stem-letter is an x which for certain reasons 
need not appear. 

No parallel case of course can be made out of the omission 
of 4 or” in ‘n ‘n> and of ” in * ’B ‘m3, because with them it 
occurs according to fixed rules which grammar teaches us. 
With the ’y ‘nm, however, no rule is given, but the 4 and ” 
are quite arbitrarily’either left out or written. 

6. With the solution that the \ and “ in the ‘y ‘nm may 
be mentally supplied whenever they are missing (something 
like M53 AD) M2 of which certain grammarians make men- 
tion) we could reconcile ourselves, if the first stem-letter 
always had a vowel, after which ‘) and * are used to be 
AbD] m2. Frequently, however, the vowel of the first stem- 
letter is a 7'sere after which the 4, or a Kamets after which 
both “1 and “ as WD) 2 are impossible, because grammar 
tells us that after these vowels ‘\ and ” are never WD) M3 
but always 781) M). 

We are aware of the view, prevalent in the present cen- 
tury, that the \ and ” of the ‘y 'm) originally were con- 
sonants, and that e.g. DP is derived from 0%), ND from .. .? 
&e. A contraction, therefore, would have to explain the 
omission of ’) in cases where the \ never appears as a con- 
sonant, although such a contraction is not found in those 
cases where the ‘) being a consonant appears as second stem- 
letter. In 1 Sam. xx. 30, e.g. Miy2 is not contracted into 
niv) or NY2; in Myod, Eccl. i. 15, the 1 remains, although it 
might so easily have been absorbed by Kibbuts. Is not 
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such teaching liable to cause confusion, especially in the 
mind of a student? 

All confusion, however, may be avoided by adopting the 
following rule, that \ and ” are stem-letters whenever they 
act as consonants, and that whenever they do not appear as 
consonants they are not stem-letters but simply Wd) M3 
(viz. \ after Cholem or Shuruk, and ” after Tsere or Chirik) 
which sometimes is written, sometimes omitted, as in all 
other Hebrew words. 

Before concluding our inquiry as to the advisability of 
admitting besides the ¢riliteral stems also biliteral stems, 
a few words ought to be added concerning the dagesh 
which often appears in the second stem-letter of the so- 
called oya>. Supposing that the o> have but a biliteral 
stem, the question arises, what reason was there for placing 
a dagesh in the second stem-letter ? 

This question furnishes us with the opportunity for treat- 
ing of the use of the dagesh at greater length than the 
scope of this article at first would seem to require. An 
exhaustive discussion on the dagesh cannot of course be 
given here. This would require a separate article and 
a special study. Yet the answer to the question raised 
requires that we should give at least some of the rules by 
which the use of the dagesh is governed. 

This is not the only instance where it is difficult to give 
a good reason for the placing of the dagesh. The distine- 
tion of a twofold dagesh (lene and forte) indeed falls very 
short from being a satisfactory principle of grammar. 
It seems to lead to a great many difficulties and contradic- 
tions, which a teacher whose time is taken up by various 
other subjects besides Hebrew grammar, cannot have time 
to answer or explain. The consequence is that perhaps in 
forty out of a hundred cases the student cannot account 
for the dagesh being placed or omitted. Shall this state 
of things be allowed to continue ? 

According to the authority of more ancient grammarians 
a far greater use is made of the dagesh in ancient correct 
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‘MSS. than we would expect and than we have in our 
printed editions ; e.g. in the » of ‘nxy» Esther viii. 5; in 
the 5 of ody: Deut. xxviii. 61. We receive from this the 
impression, as many scholars have observed, that the wit 
was frequently placed by the scribes to draw the attention 
of the reader to one or other point, with the object of 
securing the right pronunciation of the words. In the » of 
‘NXY¥D, for instance, to prevent this » from being absorbed 
by the preceding » of 58); in the 5 of Ody: to fix attention 
on them) Nw under y, where a Chatuf Pathach might have 
stood, as in Judges xvi. 3. For the same reason, for instance, 
we have a wi in 5 of ° after nyyn Exod. xx. 21, 22, that 
we should not, when reading quickly, pronounce *> DYyn. 
When, moreover, we take into consideration that a very 
great part of the MSS. of the Bible came from countries 
where the pronunciation of the vowels is that of the o»5D, 
we can understand that we frequently find a dagesh in 
letters following a short vowel. In their pronunciation but 
little difference can be noticed between Kamets and Pathach, 
between T'sere and Segol, between Cholam and Kamets 
Chatuf, like with us between Shuruk and Kibbuts. If, 
therefore, it happens that the letter following a short vowel 
is 7872 M2, the shortness of the vowel is sufficiently percep- 
tible; but if this letter itself has a vowel, the dagesh indi- 
cates that the preceding vowel is short, and ought not to 
be pronounced as long. 

Adding to this function of the dagesh that of the dagesh 
lene in the letters nd2732 and that of the dagesh forte when 
a letter is missing, the following rules for the use of dagesh 
could be laid down :— 

1. The usual reasons for placing dagesh in the letters 
npI733. 

2. To place a dagesh where a preceding letter has 
fallen away. This dagesh may retain its name of dagesh 


forte because it makes the missing letter assimilate, and 
hence doubles the pronunciation of the letter having dagesh. 
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3. To place a dagesh in a letter following a short vowel, 
when such a letter itself has a vowel. This dagesh we 
should name 7320p AYN INN wT. 

With these rules we can go a long way towards explain- 
ing the use of dagesh. They explain the dagesh in almost 
all instances in which dagesh occurs in our common printed 
editions. The difficulties, therefore, of the student would 
on this question be reduced to a minimum. As regards 
students who have opportunity of consulting correct MSS. 
they may be told that the dagesh fulfils other functions, 
as the so-called metheg or ga‘ya and the pesik serve for 
more purposes than can be stated in a concise grammar. 

Returning to the dagesh, which is frequently found in 
the second stem-letter of biliteral stems, even after a long 
vowel, this may be explained by the expediency of drawing 
attention to the maintenance of the stem-vowel. Whilst 
with the triliteral stems the afformatives ‘_ 7— and 3} 
generally cause the preceding vowel to be changed into 
a half-vowel, they cannot exercise this influence with the 
biliteral stems, because with them the preceding vowel 
is the only stem-vowel, of which it would not be advisable 
to deprive the stem. The dagesh having been thus ac- 
counted for, no reason remains why with the ois we 
should continue to think of triliteral stems, and con- 
sequently because of the arguments already stated, it 
would appear more expedient to teach our future students 
that the verbal stems are divided into biliteral and 
triliteral classes. 

J. D. Wisnxoop'. 


' Translated from the Dutch, by the Rev. Dr. C. van den Biesen. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 


LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 
I (continued). 
20. Alphabetical List of Arabic Names (continued).* 
7 

99 b. 738x(bx), al-Gdbba, or Djdbba? DU? we, “answer” 
does not answer ; Moses b. Ahron apud Zed., p. 219 ; another 
Moses wrote the preface to Ch. Abulafia ovn now, Salon. 
1806. 

100. *3x3 al-Djabi, or al-Gabi? (List of subscr.). 

101. 138i Djabir, proper name, Isaia b. Elasar b. Djabir 
(Fragment of Mr. Adler *). 

102. #383? recent. 

103. ION) al-Gazi, a well-known family name. 

104. 25x3, abu Galib (subduer) Thabit, an old Karaite 
(Cat. Lugd., p. 172, and Pinsker), see also Benjamin Tudel. 
p. 88, ed. Asher, where “ Umokhtar ” is a mistake, see -Nn20 ; 
abu ‘1-Galib (ibid., II, 28, Zunz); Sheikh Da’ud, called abu 
Galib (Frag. of Adl.), Jehuda abu Galib, born 1235 (Ker. 
Chem., IX, 39). 

* During the elaboration of this list of names, I have found some new 
names, or additions to the printed articles, or which were already com- 
posed in the press. In order not to detain or confuse the printer, I have 
inserted the new names of letters 1 with addition of letter "3; a mere 


asterisk is a reference to the Addenda and Corrigenda, which I shall 
collect at the end of this §. 

' The point over 3 is put to discern > (dj) from ra (g). 

2 I denote so briefly the fragments now in the possession of Mr. E. N. 
Adler, mentioned before. 

VOL. X. Mm 
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105. ‘25x al-Galibi (List of subser.). 

106. ‘x3 al-Gali? (1. ¢., comp. Suj., p. 1841). 

107. Arosa, perhaps Djdlijja (= Clara), daughter of 
Zkarijja ha-Sofer, and a daughter of Musdafir (both in 
Frag. of Adl.); Djalijja, called froma (Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 67), 
a woman with two Arabic names at the same time. 

108. 5wxj, the ’ instead of the vowel 7, Djdmil (Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XIV, 96 ; Cutal. Bodl., p. 1112, Nissim ; Zeitschr. 
d, D. M. Gesellsch., XXIX, 301), Abraham (Sambari, p. 154). 
See also abi N. 126.* 

10g. yes Mose b. Samuel b. Djami‘ at Kabus (?), con- 
temporary of Hai Gaon (JEwIsH QUARTERLY Review, VI, 
223). Whether Samuel ibn Djami, author of a supplement 
to Nathan b. Jechiel’s ymy, bears his name from a family, 
is not yet sufficiently proved, and I must avoid fruitless 
discussions. 

110, Doxi (? Djanis), or Dy Ganim? (Harkavy, ‘x5 p31, 
V, I, p. 124). 

111. DioNi(dx) ibn al-Djaswm? (Rapoport, Vissim, n. 29, 
comp. Catal. Bodl., p. 2067). From ,\=, near Damascus, 
is derived al-Djasimi (Suj., p. 59). Djasim is “corpulent.” 

112. 33 or i ibn Djaw or Djab (= son of the grave, 
or of the pit, F. Lebrecht, in Zedtschr., &c., ed. by Z. Frankel, 
III, 1846, p. 492). 

113. xax(5x)? Jakob de (1) “Algaba,” the translator of 
“Amadis de Gaula” (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 963, to be cor- 
rected), is perhaps so called by a patronym, or is it an 
apocope of x13? A copy of that rare book in the Brit. Mus. 
is catalogued by I. van Straalen (London, 18g4), p. 11. 

114. ‘N33, commonly pronounced Gabai (Zed., still occur- 
ring in the List of subser.); but it may have been originally 
the Arabic Djubbai; see the quotations in Catal. Bodl., 
introd., p. xxxii,n. 28; Abraham 1x23 apud Salomo Bonfed 
(Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 96) seems to be romanized. 


' I quote so briefly, Lib. as-Sojutii [Sujuti] de nomin. relat. (Lubb al-Lubab), 
ed. P. T. Veth, Lugd. Bat. 1842, 4to, Supplement, 1851, 4to. 
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115. %2i(sx) al-Djabali; Hebr. smn, see under 39; 
Salomo b. Josef in Calatajud (1474), MS. de Rossi, apud 
Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 521, note c (comp. Wolf, II, p. 301, the 
same MS.); “Isaac b. Salomo Gablo” (1475, in Palermo, 
MS. Vat. 341) is therefore either a mistake of the Catalogue, 
or an Italian transformation of 23; comp. Suj., p. 60, 
Suppl., p. 49. 

3, See 33. 

116. Spi? Isak, finished 28. Nisan, 1568, at Constanti- 
nople, the MS. of syn ’p, belonging to Bittenfeld (identical 
with Benjakob, p. 512, n. 962); Moses Spywea apud Ghirondi, 
Toledot, &c., p. 256, p. 82, is certainly an incorrect spelling 
of the name, which I cannot verify. 

117. 1Mi, also TAY, to express the sound of i, Djauhar 
(pearl), name of a woman (Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 43: “Guhar;” 
Firkowitz, Abne Sikk., p. 78, n. 205). 

118. wbma? Salomo ben (Zeitschr. d. D. M. Ges., XLV, 
p. 295); is not this a name derived from a non-Arabic 
form of Josef? Jacob Gozlun in Marseille, see Rev. des Et. 
Juives, XIV, 302. 

118°, +)? Jakob (Conforte, p. 42). 

119. 3x3 Djajjani, of “Djajjan” in Spain (Suj., p. 73, 
and Suppl. p. 62), that is Jaén ; Jakob (b. Salomo), in MS. 
Par. 1521,“ Aldjiéni,” *»x5x, in the Catalogue, is incorrect ; 
“Giani,’ in MS. Carmoly 277 (formerly belonging to EI. 
Aschkenasi, Benjacob, Thes., 472, n. 749). 

Perhaps 7x™3 (in the List of subscr.) is an abbreviation of 
Djajjani, where the Tashdid (Arabic Dagesh) is compensated 
by reduplication of the letter », which is not a peculiarity 
of the transcription of foreign words, but occurs also in 
genuine Hebrew words written without points, as every- 
body knows. 

120. ANS, commonly pronounced Giat, is elie Gajjath, 
Heb. yen, as I have proved by a dream of Isak himself 
(Catal. Bodl., 2466, to which place I have referred in Add. 
to p. 1112), and by the Tashdid in the Divan of Jehuda ha- 

Mm 2 
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Levi; Jacob Loewy (Kohelet, versio ibn Ghijath, 1884, p. 9) 
has overlooked this passage; Jehuda ibn G., the translator, 
see Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 912. 

121. $3 Gidj ? (List of subser.). 

122. 3 (1.5 Djajjid),abu’l; “Abulgid,” Benjamin, p. 10, 
apud Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 28. Unfortunately there is no 
index of persons in Asher’s edition of Benjamin where I can- 
not find that name; and the identification with “ Abuget” 
apud Kénigshoven makes me suspect some error in the 
whole article. 

123. 133, 125 and rady, Djelebi, Tschelebi, a Turkish title 
of honour (S. Frumkin, ben Schemuel, p. 42; Catal. Bodi., 
pp- 1158, 2912; Catal. Lugd., p. 141; Zunz, Lit., p. 519, 0.71; 
Zeitschr. d. D. M. Ges., XLV, p. 295); comp. %2x2D.* 

124. ‘IV? (also ‘303 ?) (List of subser.); the Arab. .2,> is 
pronounced with different vowels. A place Djurba is 
in the Maghreb (Suj., p.62,Suppl., p. 51); the yod, perhaps, 
does not express the vowel 7, but the sound of the 3? 

125. 5%; Djalil, Josef, Moses, Samuel (Zunz, Lit., p. 551: 
“ Gelil”’). 

126. Abw: and Aboxi, Djamila (handsome), name of 
a woman (Maimonides, Peer ha-Dor, 211; not quoted by 
Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 43; MS. Mun. 289, a geomantic casting 
lots upon her marriage); “Jamilla” (Revue des Etudes Jwives, 
XVI, 192, note 1. 1).* 

127. mx Djana‘h (ibn), “the winged” (comp. ol, 
apud Suj., p. 67, Suppl., p. 57), probably at first a by-name 
of Jona (the dove) (Catal. Bodl., p. 1415); it became a family 
name. We find Musa, or Moses ben ’3 (Neub., Catal., n. 1209, 
col. 409, under the Hebr. and Arab. name); Sa‘id b. ’3, in 
a MS. Halberstam (I have neglected to note the number); 
and perhaps Josef b. Serachja b. Josef mx (?), MS. Vat. 21, 
(A. 1405, not 1345), if it is not an abbreviated eulogy. 

[7733, 128 in Montalban, apud Wolf, I, n. 14, Schlesinger, 
Finleit. zu Ikkarim, is corrected m39238 (En Bon-goda = 
‘Jehuda) by Is. Loeb, Josef Haccohen, &c., p. 73.) 
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128. pa, Zedner, p. 766 (83, 264) “Ganun,” cf. Ghirondi, 
Toled., p. 228, n. 17; and List of subser. I do not know 
whether ’; is a proper name of the father of Mas‘ud (s. this 
art.). I would rather believe ibn ’; to be a family name, 
and derived from .,y:5, perhaps a by-name, “son of the 
genit ?” 

sa, see Vaxdsx Toy. 

129. 8373 (List of subser.), see above, s. v. ‘393. 

129%, po (Djarmun), “ Jarmon,” Cazés, p. 347, Garmon, 
Zedner, p. 264. 

129°. *D1x(5x)? Meoded b. Schalom, copyist of MS. Bodl., 
Neub. 2489; perhaps al-Djarasi, Suj., p. 63. 


5 


‘NT, See 25. 

130. Taxi(dx), at Leon, A. 1053, see Rev. des Et. Juives, 
IV, 327, “ the lion” (Kamus) ? 

131. aN1 Da’dd, the Arabic form of the biblical David. 
We meet with an old astrologer named abu Da’fid (Casiri, 
I, 408; Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 21). Abraham ben David, the 


famous author of abapn ’p (1161), and the work entitled “The 
high religion (or creed)” in Arabic language, is spelt by 
mistake, in the work of Chisdai Crescas,  }3, hence the 
corruption ben Dior or Dawor, apud Gedalja ibn Jahja 
(f. 42, ed. Ven., 31 b, ed. Amst.), and in recent sources. His 
contemporary, the apostate Johannes Hispalensis or His- 
panensis, a celebrated translator of Arabic works (Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 981), is called in some MSS. Abendeuth or 
Abendehut, which I have explained by “ibn Da’ud”’; but 
I do not believe that there existed a family of this name’. 
mint 7 (jY72t 24N, p. 50) seems to be some error; N17 }’ in 
mwn, III, 30; “fils de David,” MS. Paris, 403.* 

1 See Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 672,n. 136. I found lately that Gedalja ibn 
Ja‘hja (1.c.) pretends to have discovered in the Dow no (by Isak Israeli) that 


Abraham belonged to a family ‘‘ibn Da’ud.” Not a word of it appears 
in the perfect ed. Berlin, IV, 18, f. 35 ; but Gedalja is known as a careless 


scribbler. 
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132. “xt Da’udi, a family name derived from Da’ud, 
and very probably, in the only instance I have noted, 
designating a descendant of the king David. We read in 
the nbapn ‘> of the just mentioned Abraham b. David (ed. 
1514, and ed. Neubauer, Mediaeval J. Chron., I, p. 67, 1. 10 
from bottom) that a descendant of the “Head of the exile” 
Chiskijja, named "neidx 33 Kvn “9, died in Castilia, a. 914 
(1154), and after him there remained no well-known man 
in Spain who was (a descendant) of the house of David.” 
The ed. Amst., 1711, f. 41, ll. 5, 4 from bottom, has "et 5x 
(El-Diori, apud Wolf, II, p. 801); Gedalja ibn Jahja (ed. Ven., 
f. 42 b, ed. Amst., f. 32a, not b) gives only e1bx xen 4 
(Eldior, apud Wolf, II, p. 282). Chijja composed some 
hymuas (Landshuth, Ammade, p. 64; Zunz, Lit., p. 218). 
In the note upon this very doubtful descendency compiled 
by Zunz (Benjamin of Tudela, II, pp. 6-9), the remark of 
Abraham could have been quoted as a testimony against the 
Spanish later claimant of the imaginary nobility. Apud 
Suj., p. 102 (Suppl. 93), cs2yslaJ! designates an adherent to the 
doctrines of Da’ud al-Ispahani. 

133. ANT JN, composed “Abendana” (Zedner); see 
also N27. 

JRINT, See INIT. 

134. juNT or fst Danun, Danon (ibn), family name, 
seems different from }xv4, like pon from jon (or jpn), and 
pan from jan. We mention, for instance, Abraham, 
a correspondent of the Revue des Etudes Juives (1895, see 
XXX, p. 93); Josef b. Jacob, who wrote pnw nvby, MS. 
Lotze 1695 (A. 1659), probably the editor of Chisk. de Silva, 
A. 1692 (Wolf, III, p.403,n.g02¢); Josef Mazliach b. Schneor, 
editor of Cantic. Salom., with Targum and Spanish trans- 
lation, at Venice (1737? the chronostichon gives 1717, but 
seems erroneous); Meir, editor of a work of Chajjim Algasi 
(1717, Wolf, l.c., p. 670, n. 1375 b); Mose b. Josef, author 
of the fifteenth century (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 922); Serachja, 
a correspondent of Isak Alchadib, if we may rely on Carmoly 
(Lit.-Bl. d. Or., XI, 256, 270). 
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We ask whether the curious “Dick Bendaron” (in the 
Ausland, 1843, p. 286) is not to be read Bendanon ? 

135. ‘39(5x), Meir ibn al-Dabi (Catal. Bodl., p. 1690), 
perhaps originally ‘axtx (Suj., p. 100). 

136. px 13, the name of the half-legendary king of 
Yemen, is really an appellative, and properly does not enter 
the sphere of names which are the subject of our inquisition. 

137. x(x), Abraham b. Isak ibn al-D....? (Abne 
Sikkaron, ed. Luzz., p. 58, n. 58). I do not venture to 
transcribe this strange name. 

138. JT (less correct 77, P1* to express the diphthong), 
Duweik, a diminutive of Dawik (Catal. MSS. arab. Lugd. 
Bat., II, 59, comp. Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 143). Zedner, p. 211: 
“Dueic.” Carmoly (Lit.-Bl. d. Or., I, 355) gives 717, as 
I suppose by mere conjecture, if the vowel-points are not 
added by Fiirst. 


139. fb Daula (state), appears only in composed titles 
of honour; see under 3p and ‘say. 

140. fi317 ? Dundun or Dondon, Isak b. Moses, a corre- 
spondent of Tam ibn Ja‘hja (Wolf, III, p. 605, n. 1241 b; 
Asulai, I, f. 51, n. 301: pa ps). I am not sure about the 
Arabic origin of this name. 

141. wt, fully went, Dunasch, translated into Hebrew 
ox, also 23 (Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 21), is the Arabic UL 43 
Dsu-nas (lord of men, Catal. Bodl., p. 987, and Add.). 
We find also ws (Resp. of J. ibn Megas, n. 49, probably in 
Spain; Mr. Halberstam quotes Maimonides mwipo, IV, 4), 
and px b. Jehuda (Zunz, Lit., Nachtrag, p. 41; my notice 
in Kobak’s Ginse Nist., III, 199, which is to be substituted 
for “Jesch. VIIL” in Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 21, note 2); 
Dunasch b. Jesaia (Zunz, Lit., 484), and D. ibn abu oxy, 
a contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi (Luzzatto, Virgo, p. 20). 
The name seems to disappear at the end of the twelfth 
century. 

142. Jxwt (the double } to express the consonant, originally 
vt) Diwan or Divan (Zedner); recent family name. 
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jx (List of subscr.), instead of jx. 

143. 1" Dajjdn (Dayan), originally the Hebrew /*7 (the 
judge), written with two * to express the dagesh, but 
composed with the Arabic article al, »»1bx, and connected 
with ibn, becomes a family name, ibn al-Dajjan (jwnbx, 
see the quotations in my Catal. of Hamb., p. 29, note 2, 
of Berlin, p. 123 K,n. 7, and Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 108)?; 
hence “ Abnadayan ” (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 879, n. 178). 

144. DIO (Deisus?), Samuel ibn, sixteenth century 
(Catal. Bodl., p. 3339, u. 9171). I cannot explain, nor 
with surety pronounce, that name. 

145. 5xb1 Dalal, daughter of Josef (Fragm. of Mr. Adler). 

145. *yxda(bx) Dala‘si, of Dala‘s, a town in Egypt (Suj., 
p. 109); Sattd b. Josef (Harkavy, nor, V, I, p. 216). 

146. “xoi(bx) Dsimari (from Dsimar in Yemen, Suj., 
p- 111), not “ Dhamari” (Kohut, Light of Shade, p. 12, and 
** Abu Manzur al-Dhamari ”). 

146°. D(x)? from a place (in Egypt), Moses, Conforte, 
36”, 37°, 41°: Sambari, p. 120 (where also the family), 160.* 

147. "p1DI(bx) al-Dsamarmari? probably from a place 
in Yemen, Sa‘id (MS. Berlin, 1205 F, Cat., Abth. 2, p. v, 
“ Berichtigungen,” 1. 3 is very badly corrected in the 
press *. 

148. N77, composed with ax, is the origin of the recent 
Spanish nai name Abendanu (Sabbat.-Bl., 1844, p. 192). 

149. jxx7 or 21 Danan or Dannan? a family of learned 
men in Africa; see Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 60, Catal. of MSS. 
Berlin, p. 33; comp. supra pox *. 

150. DANIT(jIN), see OAWTIN. 

150%, yay 2? Jair yrvax ap. Sambari, p. 156. 


150°. yids) Dari. from Dar'a (Maghreb, see Suj., 
p- 154), Moses, a Karaite poet, whom Pinsker and his 


* Against the conjectures of Gritz (Gesch., VI, p. 464) see below, under 
nan and -oxrm. See also under 39) and 525x no. 

? It ought to be thus: “ S, 128.—Z. 8. v. u. 01 siehe S. 8° und 26.” 

* yy21 Danino (Donnino?), apud Wolf, III, p. 828, n. 1688¢ (Nehemia), 
does not seem to be an Arabic name. 
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uncritical copier have placed some centuries before his 
existence; I have proved that he lived about 1200 (Geiger, 
Zeitschr., IX, 172, and Zeitschr. D. M. G., XXV, 502); Suj., 


p. 154.* 


my 


151. 37 (or Nn 2), in the composition Aboab, see § 10, p.618. 

151°. San(bs) al-Hdil (the terrible ?); Harun ben al-H., 
an Arabic philologue about goo, was a born Jew (whose 
Hebrew proper name was probably Ahron); Fihrist, p. 75, 
t. II, p. 39, where is to be added H. Kh. IV, 246, who 
reads w5l (not corrected VII, 801); Flugel, Gramm. Schulen., 
p. 168; Hammer, Lit., IV, 396 n. 2536 gives ot! and 
other inexact statements. 

152. ‘xn (2), the great-grandfather of the astrologer Sahl 
b. Bischr (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 603). Ablwardt (Catal. of 
the Arab. MSS., V, 279, n. 5883) transcribes the name Hand ; 
Suter, mistaking the passage in the Fihrist, traduces it (p. 28) 
so that Sahl “when a Jew” [but he never was converted] 
was called Haja, another reading of the dubious name?. 

153. ovNn 13x abu Haschim, a by-name of the son of 
abu Ali (properly al-Djubbai), transferred to a Karaitic 
teacher (Catal. MSS. Lugd., p. 170, &e., see supra, § 12, p.626). 
Firkowitsch, in his notes to Gottlober, pp. 145 and 188 
(erroneously 198), creates out of this by-name a real son 
nwn (sic); see below, under jpn. 

154. n> fan is the correct spelling of Hibat (or Hibet) 
Allah (gift of God), which I found in one of the fragments 
of Mr. E. N. Adler; d’Herbelot (II, 827, of the German ed.) 
compares the Persian Jezdan Bakhscha, the Turkish Tagri 
berdi, but he forgot the Hebrew original Syn, also trans- 
lated: Theodoros, Deodatus, Dieudonné, see d’Herbelot, II, 


1 I consider the name WxRq in Arabic sources as accusative of *87.— ann 
(Jehuda Hadasi) is not the Arabic bax (Abel), as Geiger once (Zeitschr., 
II, 99) proposed.— TEA 72x, which I found (a. 1867) in MS. 12 of the 
late A. Asher, is not Arabic. 
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694, who speaks of three celebrated physicians of different 
religions, the Christian ibn al-Talmids, and the Jewish 
renegade ibn Malkan’, the third is probably H. ben al-Husein 
(Wiistenfeld, Aerzte, § 164), mentioned by Abulfaradj, and 
occasionally by Wolf, III, p. 230, n. 546 b, where the name 
of the renegade is badly transcribed nbworn and xobn, 
instead of ;x25n, who is identical with s212ax (correctly 
nxzi2dx 13x), apud Wolf, IIT, 5, n. 15. 

But there existed a faithful Jew and physician, Hibat 
Allah ibn Djami, known by his speaking the Arabic very 
purely, and of whom we shall relate more in the second 
part of this introduction. Zunz, in his notes to Benjamin 
of Tudela (II, p. 253), says, in his cautious manner, “ perhaps 
this is the R. NATANEL mentioned by R. Benjamin” 
(p. 148, Engl.), and Gratz (Gesch., VI, 307) makes Natanel a 
Nagid. I shall not enter on the question recently discussed 
about the bearers of this Egyptian title. Our Hibat Allah is 
called “ Shams al-Rijasa ”’ (the sun of the captainship), which 
might be referred to his being nv wen, the identity with 
the Nathanel of Benjamin being adopted. But I cannot 
abstain from mentioning some further problematic identi- 
fications, which are partly to be examined with respect to 
the forms of the respective names.* 

Maimonides addressed his “ Letter of (to) Yemen,” of which 
we do not possess the Arabic original, but not less than 
three old Hebrew translations (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 929). 
According to Nachum’s version, the name is Jakob b. Natanel 
“ben al-Fajjumi.” To the word ben I have put (Catal. Bodl., 
p- 1911) a sign of interrogation, which Dr. Gottheil (Fest- 
schrift Steinschneider, p. 142) judges simply to be “out 
of place.” In the translation of Samuel ibn Tibbon we find 
‘orp j3; I regret to be unaware of the reading in Abraham 
ibn Chisdai’s unedited translation (MS. Munich, 57 and 315). 
This form of a name is not usual, although not quite without 


' Alb. Haller, Bibliotheca pract., I, 415 (comp. Bibl. Botan., I, 410), quoting 
d’Herbelot, corrupts the name into Mekran. He was called Au‘had 
Zaroanihi, an imitation of which is win vw (J. Q. R., VIII, 554, 1. to). 
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analogy; it would be more regular if ben were cancelled, 
or the name of the father of Natanel supplied after ben. 
I have suggested (Catal. Bodl., p. 1912) that Jakob could 
be the son of the Egyptian Natanel!. Dr. Gottheil (1. c.) 
gives a notice of his Arabic MS. containing a philosophical 
work, bipybx jxno2 (Garden of the Intellects, plural), by 
Natanel ‘nyp 393, which he translates without hesitation 
“ben al-Fajjumi.” Here a sign of interrogation would not 
suffice ; the Hebrew epigraph is certainly incorrect; the 
translation offers the difficulty just discussed. Dr. Gottheil 
has “no doubt” that this Natanel is the father of Jakob, 
to whom Maimonides addressed his Letter of Yemen. His 
principal arguments are two: Natanel does not mention 
Maimonides, and he speaks of Solomon ha-Katan [Gabirol] 
and Jehuda ha-Levi as living “in his time,” prods min ‘Dp. 
This argument is incorrect and irrelevant; the text says 
“in this time,” which is not precisely that of the author, 
even if the asserted identification be true; “this time ” 
might include two centuries. If Dr. Gottheil’s identification. 
ean be confirmed, I shall give up mine, for reasons which 
would lead too far from our subject. 

The name of the father of Natanel is nowhere mentioned. 
The father of Hibat Allah is called Zein (ibn abi O'seibia, 
II, 112), which certainly was not his Hebrew name. Is he 
really the Nathanel ben Moses ha-Levi mentioned by 
Mr. E. N. Adler? (Monatsschr., 1891, p. 425; see also 
D. Kaufmann, ibid., pp. 463, 503)”. 

155. un? An old grammarian, David ha-Dajjan, is called 
-37 33, which Wolf (I, p. 296, n. 484) translates “filius 
proselitae.” This form of denomination is scarcely admis- 
sible; it is more probable to suppose a family name, and 


1 Another is Jakob b. Natanel Kohen, the traveller in Palestine ; Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XVI, 107; Jiid. Schriften iiber Palaestina, in m>wry, ed. by Luncz, 
vol. II, separ. ed., p. 15, n. 13. 

2 I may occasionally correct a lapsus calami which occurred in the course 
of that discussion. Maimonides was not the physician of Saladin (J. Q. &., 
IX, 165). 
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indeed Fiirst found elsewhere David ibn “37, which he writes 
in, and spells ““Hagr”!, substituting even rixn (Lit.-Bl. d. 
Or., X, 203), without evidence of this Arabic name; he 
compares the name "3Nn»d, without identifying these different 
names. (The expression “combinaretur,’ in Catal. Bodl., 
p. 1809, 1.11 from bottom, was not quite exact, and we shall 
see its consequences.) Bacher (Die jiid. Lit., Il, 182) gives 
“Tbn Hagar” and (p. 232) Hagar (= Hadjar). I have not 
found as yet a Muslim “ibn ,<*,” but, for instance, abu 
Ishak Ibrahim ibn => at Toledo (Casiri, I, 96, n. 14). Gratz, 
in his note (VI, 464, without mentioning Fiirst, see Hebr. 
Bibliogr., V, 31, XIII, 41), is not satisfied by emending twice 
the name 737 in 73NA (see these names below), but even the 
name David ben ;~by is wanting, as he asserts, a supplement 
“unm (sic). I protest emphatically against this way of 
combination. 

156. ‘pin, the by-name of the old Karaite, Jehuda b. Elia, 
is not yet explained, and its pronunciation not settled. We 
do not know whether the 7 is the Hebrew article, and 
if not, whether ‘p1n is Arabic or Hebrew; certainly the 
former explanation, “of Edessa,” and the transcription 
Hedessi is justly rejected (Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 51). 

1560. snn(bx) al-Hiti (of Hit, on the Euphrates, Suj., 
p. 281), Pinsker, App., p. 64, Man‘sur; David.* 


[mbm bx ya, in a MS. of Paris, is a fiction; see above, 
§ 12, p. 629.] 

157. wo7(5%)? I neglected to note the source. 

158. 3A (Hind ?) father or mother ? (Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 
108) of jon (1155-6, Hark., Meassef N., p. 181, 1. penult.). 

159. 77 Harun, the Arabic form of Ahron, see § 11, 
p- 622, and NA, p. 239, and anp. 

160. *377(dx) al-Harwni, the Ahronide, the same as pmo, 
instead of Kohen. It is probable that the name ‘nx, 
which the Karaites gave to Moses Gikatilia, making him 
a Karaite, is an imitation of Haruni. 


' The spiritus asper supposes 1, not 7. 
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161. pri (Wolf, IV, p. 760, n. 71g), Dey Vues (Zunz, Zur 
Gesch., p. 96, Zedner), more incorrect is wyss (Pref. to Misch- 
nijjot, ed. 1606, apud Wolf, IV, p. 328,“ Vayaes!”); probably 
Spanish, from the Arabic bys: (Wd‘itz or Wd‘iz, preacher). 
It is well known that in Arabic MSS. written in Hebrew 
characters, especially of the Magreb, there is the letter & 
rendered by ¥ (Hebr. Bibliogr., X, 111).* 

162. xd)? perhaps Jl; Wali (prefect)? al-Wal[i?] b. 
Salomo b. al-Wal, &c., is the name of the copyist of 
MS. Berlin, 338, Oct., piece 2 (Catal., 2. Abth., p.71). Ido 
not know a composition of Wai with another word, of which 
the name with the article could be an abbreviated one, like 
al-Badr, or al-Sadid, instead of Badr al-Din, Sadid al-Daula. 

163. ‘25x Valensi (of Valentia), see above ‘ox>x2 (not 
“ Balensi,” Monatsschrift, 1896-7, p. 480, 1. 2). 

164. win(ds), apud Berliner (Hin Gang, &c., p. 33, n. 60, 
“Don Salmon”), is probably a different spelling of to", the 
origin of the Spanish Alguadez (see Meir, Catal. Bodl., 
p- 1691). 

164). wn Wadsan? (List of subscr.). 

165. 1; Walid (abu ’l-), see § 12, p. 629. x1 (List of 
subscr.) is perhaps Wdlid ? 

166. nv%) Walida, is the female derivation of Walid, 
whose diminutive is perhaps n>) Veleida (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XXI, 75) = Vuleida? 

167. axpy Wakkar (ibn), an old Spanish family, see Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., pp. 598, 746; Jehuda b. Isak, apud Gritz, 
Gesch.,VII, 291; “Abenacar,” apud Kayserling, Gesch., I, 145; 
NPI j2 PX¥ pt in the Resp. of Jehuda ben Ascher, which 
I have long ago corrected -Np).* 

167 b. sb Warzalani? Abraham "35x, apud Mordechai 
b. Nisan, Dod. Mord., cap. ix, f. 115, 1.6 from bottom, ed. 
Trigl., who, including the Hebrew article, transcribes 
Hurzulani, ed. Wien, f.11b. The preferable reading apud 
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Simcha Is. Luzki, f. 21 b, 1. 14, is probably identical with 
2. from Warzalan in the province of Bagdad (Suj.,p.274). 

168. pawn (Waschfun ? Waspon ?), Chajjim b. David wrote 
(1446) MS. Fisch], 411,2; Samuel b. Moses W., see Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 542, D. 314. 

168°. pea, Waschki (from Waschk, Sujuti, p. 275), Bassam 
b. Scham‘un, fifth cent. (Makkari, II, 355, not in Gayangos, 
I, 161). 


t 


169. mx? (Catal. Bodl.,p.1810,comp. x» Zagura)', name 
of a town in Roumania (Hebr. Bibliogr., III, 108 ; Mugazin, 
&e., III, 45, not xv as in the Revue des Etudes Juives, 
X, 106). 

170. paxt, a late Arabic form for mv, probably to be 
pronounced Zarik (Catal. Bodl., p. 2509; Hebr. Bibliogr., 
IX, 79, XIV, 82). 

171. mat Zabara, perhaps originally the name of a place, 
but already in the twelfth century “ibn Z.” is a family 
name. Josef lived about 1200; later we find Jehuda, Josef 
b. Benveniste (corrupted max2 in mx2p nnn, p. 175, see the 
preface of S. Sachs to poad », Paris, 1866, f. 3); Moses, the 
author of -pon naxdbn (Hebr. Bibliogr., X, 99), is perhaps 
the copyist Moses b. Jakob (Delitzsch, Pref. to the B. of 
Chronicles, ed. 1878, p. vii), and certainly the ‘‘ young 
scribe” mentioned by J. ibn Chabib in a Responsum against 
Abr. Treves MS.; see also Benjacob, Thesaurus, p. 331, 
n. 1275. 

172. Amt (or Mm), @ female name ; see under A772. 

173. Ayn (written xvm) Zahira, and pam Zahrun, names 
of women (Zunz, Ges. Schr., I, 44 “ Sahera ”). 

[Aaxot, corrupted, see AN21.] 

174. prox) Salomo ibn al-Zauk (or Zuk), copyist 1473 
(Carmoly, Dibre ha-Jamim, &c., p. 14; Kayserling, Gesch., 
II, 69). 


1 I transcribe the supposed Arabic zain by z. 
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175. NBN, better TDN, and without the vowel letter 
mont, Zurdfa (Giraff); inexact is naxwwr; Saadia b. David 
in the sixteenth century. see Hebr. Bibliogr., I, 21 ; Saadia, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, see Catal. Bodl., p. 1516 
(sub Josef b. Nehorai); max 2 (Resp. Isak b. Scheschet, 
end of n. 61). 

176. nxt, nX™t Zajjat (oilman), abu Sa‘ad al-Z. ben Khalil 
babe wD, 115 5-6 (Harkavy, Meassef N., p. 182). Isak, Catal. 
Bodl., p. 1153. The same seems to be Schemtob “Zayyit” 
mt (Rev. Et. J. XIV, 72). 

176%, 34? abu’ I’ st possessed MS. Bodl., Neub. 2519. 

177. txt Ziza ? (quickness ?), a very strange proper name 
in Toledo (>? 238, 0. 61), also the grandfather of Jehuda 
b. Salomo Kohen, early in the thirteenth century; Moses 
ibn Ziza (Revue des Etudes Juives, V, 49, n. 4; Sambari, 
p- 156). 

178. pt Zein, commonly combined with jx (ornament of 
the religion), also prbx, see under N. 154, p. 522, Zain, 
apud Zedner, p. 787. 

179. pnt Zeitun (olives, Cazés, p. 355), Schalom b. Saadia 
(Wolf, III, p. 1014, n. 1936 b, badly pnu; Zunz, Zur Gesch., 
p. 522), Elazar b. Salomo (MS. Lyon, n. g, in Neubauer’s 
Report, Arch. des Miss. scient., p. 505). 

179°. ‘31? the physician ‘21 73 ap. Sambari, p. 158, 
omitted in the Index II, p. xxviii, perhaps 21 ?? 

180. “31 Zakari, abbreviation of mat! (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XVI, 34, 136, see also § 11, n. 9, p. 625); ibn Zakari may be 
a family name (Kobak, Jeschurun, IX, Beilage, p. 1), but is 
not ben Zicri (Zedner, p. 91). Mordechai b. > in Resp. 
vbwnn min, n. 18, seems to be a printer’s error, if it is not 
an Italian form. 

181. ‘oxndr Zalmati? patronym.? Catal. Bodl., p. 3035 n. 
9140, Magazin, &e., II, 51; comp. ‘oor and noxon (List 
of subscr.). 

182. a1 Zimour (Cazés, p. 355) 


1 Comp. Freytag, II, 245. 
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183. mot (ibn abi), family name, commonly pronounced 
Zimra or Simra, being considered as Hebrew (Catal., p. 888 
and Add.; comp. my Polem. Lit., p. 131 ; Zunz, Zur Gesch., 
p. 424; Lit. p. 528); Josef b. Jakob (Wolf, III, p. 404, 
n. go2¢) is a confusion (see Catal. Bodl., p. 2282); Mandil 
abu mor (M. Sachs, Relig. Poesie, &c., p. 258, comp. sub 
S20); Moses b. Jehuda ben abi srr (1517, MS. Leeuwarden, 
2a, according to Neubauer). I found also ayer and wor 
(a Romance form ?), see List of subscr. 

184. Nt, see under m5. 

185. bit? Zardjil? Moses b. Zardjil (Resp. of Jehuda 
b. Ascher, f. 61). 

186. Sxiu(bx), Moses (Resp. of Ascher b. Jechiel, n. 86 15) 
is perhaps bxmt Zarzal (Monatsschrift, 1884, p. 478). 


mn 


187. Syn, nis not a proper name, but = Arab. ‘Hadji}, 
that is,a man who has performed the duty of the pilgrimage 
to Mekka (Harkavy, Altjiid. Denkmédler, &c., p. 212 ; comp. 
mann ope in Juchasin, ed. Krakau, f. 135b; the passage 
is not to be found in ed. London, p. 233). This title occurs 
specially with the Karaites; and it seems that they gave 
likewise the name “Jeruschalmi” and wp (the Arab. kuds?) 
to those who made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. I have 
compared (Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 121) the name Jakob 33)nn 
of Jerusalem, whose much discussed personality would lead 
us too far from the present subject, and I will only mention 
ptpnds (al-Mukdisi, not al-Mokaddesi, see ‘>1p9), probably 
a Karaitic commentator of the Pentateuch, whom Poznanski 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXIII, 216) would identify with 
the translator Tobia b. Mose,—for this conjecture we must 
expect more conclusive arguments. 

We have here again a striking instance of the connexion 
of our inquiries with the history of literature, and even of 
religious customs ; the designation of a “ pilgrim” leading 


1 I transcribe n, if it is the Arabic >, by ‘H with the spiritus asper. 


ve 
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to the supposition that the man so called is probably 
a Karaite. 

188. pixn, pin (Jakob b. Jehuda, 1554, Kerem Chemed, 
VIII, 104) ‘Hadjiz? (intercessor?). This form is wanting 
in Freytag, and tixn (injustus) is improbable. Dozy, I, 254 
has only ;=\> garde. 

188», 75Nn ‘Hadir, the verb has different meanings, among 
which : crassus fuit; Samuel, Sambari, p. 158. 

189. Jrxn(dx) (Usiel and Isak b. David, 1792, see apy’ m3 
of Abraham b. Jechiel, printed in Livorno; Usiel yan, 
with aphaeresis of x, Zedner, p. 824,“ Elhaik,” apud Cazés, 
Pp: 345) seems al-“Hdik, the partic. (superbe incedens, apud 
Freytag); but then the double yod is not explained. 
Al-‘Hajjdk (the weaver) would require ywnbx, or by 
expressing the double consonant yxrnbx. The Hebrew 
spelling of modern Arabic names is so irregular, and the 
sense is not to be judged according to our dictionaries, so 
that I do not venture to decide. 

189°. ‘oxn(bx)? two persons, ap. Sambari, p. 158, comp. 
p. 199; in the Index, pp. xxi, xxxi ‘onndx; Conforte, 
p. 36°, Jakob ‘xnbds; see also von.* 

Igo. onan ‘Hatim (judge), an old name; abu ‘Hatim, 
see °3m. 

191. 33n ‘Habib (loved, beloved), proper name (not used 
in recent Hebrew) = Hebrew a1nx, alsotranslated ams (friend); 
ibn ‘Habib is a frequent family name.—Is Chabif (Zedner, 
p- 172) an inexact pronunciation of ‘Habib? 

[D°an, see nan. ] 

192. 3xin Hadjdjadj, an old proper name, which occurs 
among the subscribers (1848), Cazés (p. 347) transcribes it 
Hagége, according to the present pronunciation. Abu 
'1-Hadjdjadj is a by-name of Josef, see § 12, p. 627, n. II. 

193. Twin (“Chadad,” Zedner, p. 172); in Haji Khalfa, 
VII, 1078, I find only the intensive form ‘Hadddd, probably 
faber ferrarius and not carceris custos (both in Freytag, 


I, 351). 
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194. MIN Hudada, with the vowel-letter men (Salomo, 
apud Conforte, f. 44,1. 1, beginning of the seventeenth cent., 
comp. below nwsn) ; Josef mNIn, mentioned by D. Kaufmann 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXI, p. 232), is perhaps a 
printer’s error ? 

195. 27n(>x) or 37nKx(>x), corrupted awn; ibn al-‘Hadib 
or al-A‘hdab (hunchback) became a family name, renowned 
by the astronomer Isak (Catal. of the Hebr. MSS. of Munich, 
ed. ii, p. 256). Chajjim ayinds (sic) composed an index 
of scripture passages exposed in homiletical works, with 
the title ovn pn; author and work are only mentioned 
by Sambari (ed. Neubauer, Mediaeval J. Chron., I, p. 140). 
Esra qixnds(!) b. Salomo occurs in pax 3, printed in 1609 
(Wolf, III, p. 871, n. 1771 b; in the index he is combined 
with Esra b. Salomo Gatigno, who lived A. 1359-72, Die 
hebr. Ubersetz., p. 436).—Al-A‘hdab is the name of the author 
of the book al-Kamil on Arithmetic; Ahlwardt (Catal. of 
the Arabic MSS. in the Royal Library of Berlin, V, 352, 
n. 30, without mentioning his source) gives “ibn al-A‘hdab, 
obiit 1012 H. (1603)!” Al-A‘hdab is mentioned by ibn 
Khaldun (quoted by Woepcke, Recherches sur quelques 
ouvrages de Léonard de Pise, Rome, 1856, p. 6, who quotes 
also H. Kh.,V, 27), where no source and no date is given. 

195°. Tn ‘Hadid (acute), Salomo b. Elieser, &c., writer 
of MS. Bodl., Neubauer 976; Menachem (Conforte, f. 40). 

196. ATIN ‘Hudeida (mn in the List of subser., with 
vowel-letter x); Abraham b. Jehuda is a witness in a MS. of 
Munich (the number 422 in my notice is erroneous), f. 429 b 
(fifteenth cent.?); Salomo, ob. 1637 (perm ‘21K, apud Wolf, 
III, p. 1040, n. 1975), Conforte, 48», 49 ; Reuben, ibid. 44°; 
Hodeida (Rev. des Et. J., XV, 126). This name means “acute- 
ness,” or some similar conception. 

197. jxin Hazzan is the Hebrew ym (cantor, beadle) in an 
Arabic spelling, indeed identical in the pronunciation; abu 
Imran b. al-‘Hazzan was a practical physician, in Yemen? 
(see Catal. of the Berlin MSS., 2, p. 98, col. 1, 1. antepenult., 
and supra, § 11, 5, p. 622). 
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198. 2x1 Hazizijja? (List of subser.). 

[pon is a chiffre of "aw; see under this name.] 

199. SX*n (more correct xn with Dagesh in the yod) 
‘Hajjani (List of subser.), derived from pan (Suj., p. 85). 

200. 10n? Rabbi ‘n ha Kohen, in Yemen, 1497 (MS. Berlin, 
n. 101, Catal., p. 68). 

201. ipn ‘Hajjudj, according to Moses ibn Esra (Catal. 
Bodl., p. 1301, comp. Zeitschr. d. D. M. Gesellsch., XXIX, 317, 
Derembourg, Opuscula d’ Aboulwalid, p. x), as well the name 
of the celebrated grammarian, as the title of his work. 

202. jyn, and with vowel-letter jyxn, ‘Hujjwn appears as 
a proper name ; ‘Hajjun ‘255x (Resp. of Ascher, 861%, Zunz, 
Ges. Schr., II, 28); later it beeame a family name. 

[?nvn, a family name, which I do not find before the 
sixteenth century, and in Poland (Catal. Bodl., p. 1101); 
seems not to be Arabic. The recent pronunciation Chajes, 
apud Zedner, p. 173 Chajas (Zebi Hirsh, a renowned author, 
who introduced tacitly the criticism of Zunz and Rappoport 
in his writings), would even induce us to suppose that it is 
originally one of those German genitives of a mother’s 
name (Chajje), which became family names, and are so 
frequent in Prague, as Edeles, Mir]s (Mirles), Perls, Taubeles, 
Taubes, &c., so that the Hebrew spelling nwn was a learned 
or literary product ?] 

203. pron ‘Hakim (physician or sage); al-‘Hakim' became, 
by omission of ibn, a family-name. We find Abraham ‘Hakim, 
according to Schiller-Szinessi, in Turkey (seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, which is not certain); Abraham “Hakim 
b. Elieser “Hakim lived (1553) in Rome (Vogelstein und 
Rieger, II, 421, col. 2, 1.1); Isak al-H. b. Samuel in Con- 
stantinople, 1548-53 (Catal. Bodl., 1087, also Jiid. Typ., 
p- 45; Zedner, p. 326, wanted in Catal. Bodl., p. 1423); 
Meschullam b. Isak al-‘Hakim (according to a conjecture 


1 In Spain and Portugal (hence in Provence) it became al-Faquin ; for 
instance, Mosse Alfaquin in Perpignan, 1377 (Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XVI, 180). 

Nn2 
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of Senior Sachs, Pref. of poad », p. 6) about the end of the 
fourteenth century ; Samuel ha-Levi ibn “Hakim (also jxpxn, 
1547, Catal. Bodl., p. 2041, apud Wolf, n:3n); Samuel ‘Hakim 
(cire. 1440, resp. pa”wn, I, 103).* 

203). posn ‘Hakmun (?comp. Khalfun, Sa‘adun, &c.), 
Ismael b. ‘Hakmun, quoted by Mas‘ud Rakka‘h (Mai- 
monides, Kobez, ed. Leipz., f. 561, 597; Benjacob, Thesaurus, 
P- 179, n. 365): 

204. mxdn ‘Halawa (and mxydxn?), of which yxdn is 
perhaps a Romanized form? Bongoa (Jehuda) ‘Halawa 
(Neubauer, Catal. Bodl., n. 1984 A, n. 25); Moses ‘Halawa, 
author of the fourteenth century (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 74, 
where, erroneously, Moses is said to be a pupil of Isak b. 
Scheschet, XIV, 82, XVI, 91, Cod. Mantua, 6 a, 1., Catal. of 
Mortara, p. 7); Moses b. Ahron (killed 1826, Landshuth, 
Onomasticon, p. 208). 

204 b. nbxbn(bx)? MS. Bodl., Neub. 1461, Suleiman b. 
Zedaka. 

205. adn ‘Halldf (Cazés, p. 357). 


206. ‘2dnibs) al-‘Halabi (of Aleppo, Suj., p. 86, Suppl. 
. 75) is a patronymic, not of a special Jewish family. 

207. 1n ‘Halimi (Zedner : Chalimi; Suj., p. 86, Suppl., 
.75; H. Kh., VII, p. 1089). 

npbn, see p5b3. 

208. on ‘Hamu? family name (List of subser.); Chijja 
. Abraham ibn ‘H., Venice, 1574 (Rev. Et. J., XXXIII, 83). 
208b. ‘en? Jakob; Hebr. Bibliogr., XVI, 59; ="oxn?* 

209. ton ‘Hamid or ‘Humeid (diminutive), 1347, see 
wt WIN, nD. 51, apud Zunz, Zur Gesch., p. 412. 

210. ?~on Hami‘s? I know only Josef, a physician in 
Italy (Catal. Bodl., p.1451); but although the form of the 
name is Arabic, and not Hebrew, it might be of European 
origin. 

211. ‘oxsn(dx) al-‘Hanndti (wheat-dealer, Freytag, Suj., 
p- 84), Schemtob, A. 1533 (Conforte, f. 34, 35; Wolf, I, n. 2154). 
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a12. S3n and Syn (Zed., p. 824) ‘Handali (from the 
Arabic ‘handal, little ?); Esther, widow of Elia (1563, Catal. 
Bodl., p. 2886, n. 8096); Isak (Deinard, nnp xwn, p. 185); 
Jakob b. Natan (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p- 690); Jehuda, a 
physician (Conforte, f. 45, 52 b, comp. E. Carmoly, Hist. des 
Méd., p. 188); Josef ‘Sn, according to the Index of 
Conforte, f. 47 b, but I cannot find this name there; Josua 
(Conforte, f. 47 b, 49 b, 54b); Moses (Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
p- 586). 

213. 2M as a proper name is probably sometimes not 
‘Hanin, but the Arabic diminutive ‘Honein or‘Hunein. This 
was the name of the Syriac Christian, the most celebrated 
translator of Greek works (ninth century), who, in the edition 
of the Hebrew translation of his Apophthegmata (“ow 
psiord»pn), has become “yyn m29n “9 (in some MSS. correctly 
“yin, the Christian). This proper name has nothing to do with 
the Hebrew family name jn (Gracian). I have quoted some 
instances of this proper name in a short notice (“ Chanin 
oder Honein?” Hebr. Bibliogr., XIV, 81, and p. viii); we 
may join Saadia b. Saul bar ‘H. (or ben ‘H.) in Mustagnim, 
A. 1405, and Makluf b.‘H. (Resp. Isak b. Scheschet, n. 179, 
apud Zunz, Lit., p. 578, “ 1410-30”).* About Mord. b. ‘H.., 
see Revue des Etudes Juives, I, p- 73, and my remark in 
the Jahresberichte der Geschichtswiss., Jahrg. III, part I, 
p- 71, note 2. 

214. json ‘Hassan or jon ‘Hasan, also al-Hasan (the 
handsome). Hasan and Husein (see below, jon) were called 
the famous sons of the Khalif Ali; that circumstance pro- 
duced a stereotyped combination of these names, as we have 
seen in § 7 (p. 608). ‘Hasan, moreover, was considered as 
a fit translation of the Hebrew name Jefet (Yaphet, derived 
against the direct biblical etymology from m5‘), perhaps first 
by the Karaites, a prominent teacher of whom, Jefet ha-Levi, 
lived in the tenth century, and whose full Arabic name is 
“abu Ali ‘Hasan al-Lavi al-Ba‘sri.” 

To avoid prolixity and repetitions, I must insert here 
a very important general remark. The old Karaites, who 
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composed their works in the Arabic language, introduced 
also the Arabic usage of expressing the names of persons 
and the titles of books. But after the Arabic period, when 
the older works were translated’ and then copied by 
transcribers who were not well acquainted with that usage, 
some mistakes and incorrect transcriptions took place, which 
the later Karaites themselves were not able to discover 
or to emend. Besides that, the tendency of the Karaites 
to refute the reproach of their antagonists (as Abraham 
b. David, whose Sefer ha-Kabbala [1160] is avowedly 
a tendential pamphlet), that they wanted a continuous 
“chain of tradition” and a closed series of learned men— 
to refute, I say, that reproach with a show of teachers ?— 
opened the door to forgeries, and welcomed every enlarge- 
ment of their enumerations by new names, which offered 
new persons. We will not call it a kind of Nemesis, that 
the history of Karaitic literature has become, in our time, 
a territory trodden principally by uncritical, unconscionable 
and ignorant authors and plagiarists—nomina sunt odiosa— 
the accumulated blunders of whom I shall abstain from 
enumerating and correcting, even if the errors originate 
in a misinterpretation of names. 

Applying this general remark to the special case, we must 
be warned against an unwarranted conclusion: the Kunya 
with abw (treated in § 10) does not prove, without other 
testimonials, that the person who bears the by-name is the 
real futher of a son who was called so-and-so. Further, 
it scarcely occurs that a Jew or an Arab is called by two 
real proper names. Finally, I doubt whether one and the 
same man changed his by-name, composed with the name 
of his son and abu, for instance, by the death of that son *. 


' Tobia b. Moses the Karaite (about 1050) is the oldest Hebrew trans- 
lator known by his name at all (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 1067). 

* Mordechai b. Nisan, Dod. Mordechai, cap. 9 (f. 107, ed. Trigland, f. 11 b, 
ed. Wien), declares openly his apologetical tendency. 

° Firkowitsch, in his notes to Gottlober’s Bikkoret, &c. (p. 148, s. v. VYD 128, 
comp. p. 188, erroneously paged 198), is the first and last, indeed the east, 
authority for such a statement ; comp. above, s.v. Own7.—I find nothing 
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These considerations are neglected in the paragraphs 
which Fiirst (in his work on the Karaites, II, p. 150 sqq.) 
has dedicated to what he pleases to call “ the family Hassan” 
(p. 105 he joins the name Jefet), not without contradictions, 
which cannot surprise, in repetitions (partly superfluous) 
of mere suggestions and unfounded conclusions. 

I shall note respecting the descendants of Jefet, first, 
what might be considered as matter of fact, warranted by 
existent documents; secondly, what has been suggested 
against all probability, and must be denied; but I shall 
not discuss all the suggestions which are possible, and ought 
to be decided only by unmistakable documents '. 

Jefet had a son, whose Hebrew name was Levi; we are 
not sure about his Arabic name (Lawi 2). 

Jefet himself never was called Sa‘td, and his son Levi 
could not call himself, or be named by others, ben Su‘id 
(as Pinsker, p. 119, assumes); nor is there any testimonial 
or probability that Levi was himself called Sa‘id, which 
is the Arabic form of the Hebrew Saadia. It seems very 
strange that a leader of the old Karaites and a contro- 
versialist, like Jefet, should name one of his sons by the 
name of the arch-enemy of the whole sect, the Gaon Saadia! 
That objection would be even stronger if the existence 
of a grandfather of Jefet, named abu Ali Saadia ibn ‘Hasan 
(Gratz,V, 28) were more than problematic! Pinsker (p. 111, 
Gottlober, pp. 148 and 197, where Firkowitsch identifies him 
with Chisdai without any proof) refers to a quotation 
in a Mukaddama attributed to Salmon; but this piece 
is certainly more recent, and that very quotation itself 


on our special subject in the article of Goldziher, ‘‘Gesetzliche Bestim- 
mungen iiber Kunja-Namen im Islam,” just appearing in the Zeitschr. 
d, D. M. G@., LI, pp. 256-67. 

! Besides the passage of Fiirst quoted above, the substance of my 
discussion is treated by Pinsker (the source of Gritz and Fiirst) and 
Gottlober-Firkowitsch in the articles on Jefet, Levi, &c, (Pinsker, p. 169 sq., 
comp. 119; Gottlober, pp. 145, 147, 181 sqq., 187 (erroneously 197), 197 
(erroneously 207) ; I shall henceforth quote the corrected number, not the 


misprint. 
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ought to have raised his suspicions. First (II, 43), we do 
not know if by inadvertence or by mistake, simply sub- 
stitutes the name ‘Hasan, instead of Saadia, and refers only 
to a passage in the admonition of Sahl (Catal. Lugd., p. 403, 
Pinsker, p. 111, with variants, to which we shall soon 
return). But we have already observed that in the province 
of names we must not be led by mere abstract considera- 
tions, and admit the existence of Sa‘id, son of Jefet, although 
we know of no quotation of a certain title of a work of his 
(the quotations of a Commentary to the Pentateuch, apud 
Fiirst, I, 143, notes, p. 54, do not mention a work at all!)}. 
Sa‘id would be the elder brother of Levi, who quotes 
(Pinsker, App., p. 64) yp Sy wen ‘nx, which quotation 
is certainly erroneous; but since Pinsker (p. 169, comp. 
p. 182) reports it without objection whatever, Gottlober 
(p. 197) repeats it?; Fiirst (II, notes, p. 199) puts the name 
Ali in brackets without remark, and knows that Sa‘id died 
about 1030. I do not know why P. F. Frankl, in his 
valuable and critical article on the Karaites (Ersch und 
Gruber, Realencyklopaedie, § Il, vol. XXXIII, p. 15, col. 2, 


and p. 16, col. 1), pronounces the name Sueid (which is the 
diminutive of Sa‘id), an unusual form, which does not occur 
in the index of Haji Khalfa, where we find (p. 1206, 
n. 7711-16) six authors named ‘Hasan, with the by-name 
abu Said, which, however, is no argument of a special 
relation of these two names, since we find there (n. 7731-40) 


1 Prof. D. Kaufmann quotes it (Monatsschrift, 1886, p. 35) as a parallel 
to ‘Said Ali,” whom a Karaite makes the author of 75x fxm; it is, 
indeed, not impossible that the suggestion came from an inexact 
‘‘reminiscence,” The inversion of the two names would, indeed, make 
a difference in the correction of the blunder.— Levi is called abu Sa‘id 
by Ali b. Suleiman (Pinsker, App., p. 176). Firkowitsch (apud Gottlober, 
148) asserts that the word ben is erroneous, and ‘‘abu Said” is no other 
than Jefet. 

* That Sa‘id completed the book of precepts of Levi (Gritz, V, 416) 
is only asserted by Firkowitsch (apud Pinsker, App., p. 182), who knows 
nothing of that in his unedited Catalogue, n. 613 ; comp. Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
P. 945, n. 254.— Saadia b. Abraham is called ‘23 in a later source (Catal. 
Lugd., p. 86, Gottlober, p. 197); see, however, Hebr. Bibliogr., XX, 94. 
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ten abu Said Muhammed. As to a supposed son of this 
Sa‘id, called Jefet ben Sa‘id (whom Simcha Is. Luzki 
identifies with the physician, and who is supposed to have 
lived at different times)’, my doubts about his existence 
at all have not been removed ”. 

Another son of Jéfet, called ALI, will be discussed below 
under the name }j\pn. 

After this razzia on Karaitie ground, the victims of 
which are mere phantoms, we return to hunting after the 
name ‘Hasan in other territories. An astronomer ‘Hasan, 
of the tenth century, in Spain (Biblioth. Mathem., 1895, 
p. 50), is identified by Geiger with Jekutiel ibn ‘Hasan 
(killed 1039), deplored and praised in an elegy of Salomo 
ibn Gabirol®. A pajtan (poet) ‘Hasan is mentioned by Zunz 
(Lit., p. 490), whereas “Salomo ibn ‘Hasan” (ibid.) is, 
according to the Nachtrag, p. 41, an erroneous superscription ; 
the real author is Salomo ibn Gabirol.—‘Hasan is the name 
of mwx', brother of David ben Sakkai (Harkavy, Sikk., V, 1, 
p. 224), at the same period of a defendant ‘Hasan x23 73 
(Harkavy, in Monatsschrift, 1882, pp. 168-9). 


Abu ’l-‘Hasan is a by-name, closely connected with 
the proper name A/i, without regard to real sons (see 
supra, § 12, p.627, note 1); that proper name not being 
frequent among the Jews, and uncertain through the 
identity of its letters with the Hebrew Eli (see below, 
under ‘by), I shall give here some instances of other names 
connected with abul-“Hasan, without regard to the time, 


’ First, II, 136, gives 1170. Said died about 1100, p. 150; 1060, p. 211 ; 
the physician Jefet lived in Jerusalem, 1120-30. An old proverb says, 
‘‘A liar wants a good memory :” it may be applied to inventors in history. 
In Winter and Wiinsche (Die jiid. Lit, II, 88) the date is 1160-1200. 
Harkavy (ha-Zefira, II, 96) assigns to Jefet a ‘later time.” 

2 Hebr. Bibliogr., VII, 11, 26, XXI, 84; Polem. und Apolog, Lit., p. 347. 

3 Geiger, Salomo b. Gabirol, p. 118. About the discussed age of Jekutiel, 
the late Dr. Egers pointed (privately) to the passage (apud Dukes, Schire 
Schelomo, p. 33) Wp Nw 59 IP1 122"; comp. Zunz, Lit., 567 (Ges. Schr., II, 28). 
—‘‘Hassan,” the astronomer (apud Zacut and Israeli), Zunz, Ges. Schr., 
II, 22, 1. 3. 
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which indeed is not always known or certain. I shall not 
repeat the by-name abu ’]-‘Hasan. 

Abu ’1-Barakat, see nx273. 

Ibn al-Dajjan, contemporary of Jehuda ha-Levi (supra, 
§ 12,n. 12, p. 628, and see jp). 

David (I have neglected to note the source). 

(Esra) ben Elasar (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 878, n. 175, 
against Geiger’s identification with Jakob).* 

(Ibn) abi ’1-‘Hasan Jefet al-Barkamani, a Karaite (Catal. 
of the MSS. in Berlin, I, p. 102). 

Jehuda ibn Esra, brother of Moses—Josef ibn nxna.* 

Al-Lavi = Jehude ha-Levi (Catal. Bodl., p. 1801). 

Meir ibn Kamnial or Kambil (Catal. Bodl., p. 1807). 

(Doubtful) Jbn abi ‘l-‘Hasan Meir b. Salomo and the 
Wezir abu ’1-‘Hasan Samuel b. M. . .? (Neubauer, Catal., 
n. 340 b, composed by Salomo b. Isak ibn Israel. I had 
read the name Elia b. Israel, see Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr., I, 242). 

Moses ibn nspn, called axtnds (Zunz, Lit., p. 215). 

Muhadsdsab al-Sakandari, a Karaite (Catal. of the MSS. 
in Berlin, Abth. 2, p. 96). 

(2 ;2)s2>x, apud Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 181, 1.13, comp. 
abu Ali joxsdx, ibid., p. 183, l. 1 (1155, in Egypt), might 
be the Hebrew word which designates a kind of secretary 
or notary. 

Salomo (Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 28). 

Samuel b. b»w, or Samuel ben Samuel; Geiger (Divan, 
&c., p. 44) did not recognize in the name bap a European 
(perhaps Provengal) form of Samuel (see Catal. Bodl., p. 2475, 
Hebr. Bibliogr., XVIII, 66, XX, 76,n. 25; Astrue Maurel = 
b. Samuel, Revue des tudes Juives, XVI, 74; Morel 
d’Amboise (1308), ib. XVII, 209, 227; comp. x, Hebr. 
Bibliogr., XIV, 96). 

2215. dM occurs as @ proper name, as far as I have 
noticed, only in a few instances, and I am not sure about its 
Arabic origin and its pronunciation. ‘Hason(?) ben Maschiach 
(of Hebrew origin, and here translation of the Arabic Misi‘h, 
Messias and Jesus?) is the name of an old Karaitic author 
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(Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, 43, comp.V, 50, n. 3; Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
p- 462, against Fiirst’s confident assertion, that ’n is a 
“vulgar pronunciation” of “Hasan); ’n, son of tn, A. 1155, 
in Egypt (Harkavy, Meassef Nidd., p. 181). It is not a 
simple thing to decide who is Ali ben ’n, quoted by Sahl 
(Catal. Lugd., p. 403), although Pinsker (p. 111) does not 
hesitate to identify him with Ali b. al-Hasan, the grand- 
father of Levi, or father of Jefet (and so Fiirst, I, 47, 
Gottlober, p. 197). 

The later family-name j\on (Chason? Chasun, Zedner ; 
Chasson (!), Fiirst, Bibl. Jud., I, 171) is likewise of uncertain 
origin. It occurs already in the sixteenth century; Natan 
b. Rafael, 1565 (Vogelstein u. Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in 
Rom, II, 424). 

216, fbn, which everybody, not excepting myself, tran- 
scribed Chasin, is very probably ‘Husein (or Hosein), the 
diminutive of Hasan, but so different in practice that the 
sons of Ali were distinguished by these two names. I sup- 
posed that “abu Ali join,” quoted by Sahl (Catal. Lugd., 
Pp. 403), is to be pronounced ‘Husein, but the MS. quoted 
by Pinsker (App., p. 27) reads simply ‘Hasan.—Abu Suleiman 
David ben jon (§ 11,6, p. 624), author of a curious Karaitic 
ritual work (Siddur), is quoted in that part of nnyon’b of 
Levi b. Jefet, which is also attributed to Jefet (Pinsker, 
p. 170, forgot the identity of the quotation, comp. Gottlober, 
p. 147, my Jewish Lit., pp. 117, 168). In the description 
of a fragment in the inedited Catalogue of Firkowitsch, 
n. 762, we are told that David speaks of the dimensions 
of God’s members, which is a new interesting fact in the 
history of the puzzling amp y'v. 

I am not sure whether pon has become lately a family- 
name. David b. Ahron ’n, a pupil of Chajjim Abulafia, 
composed a hymn, printed in M. Reischer’s n>ery “yw, but 
omitted in ed. Lemberg, 1875, and therefore not mentioned 
in Hebr. Bibliogr., XXI, 7. 

217. Axon ‘Huseina, the feminine form of pon (Zunz, 
Ges. Schr., II, 68). 
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218. Ox5n ‘Haffats (a man of tenacious memory, comp. 
“ Hafiz”), abu Man‘sur al-Karuni Suleiman ben al-‘Hatfats, 
probably a Karaite (about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ?), author of a remarkable medical work (MS. Berlin, 
Abth. 2, n. 246). 

219. wan(dx) al-‘Harizi, commonly “ Alcharizi,” also 
“Charisi,” a family-name generally known by the cele- 
brated poet and translator Jehuda (about 1200). The form 
is certainly Arabic (Catal. Bodl., p. 1307), although Sujuti 
(p. 78, Suppl., p. 70) gives only a derivation from ‘Hariz 
in Yemen, besides ,,=?,! and _.+3,4!, which are not identical. 
The Jewish name existed already in the twelfth century. 
Abraham, or abu Is‘hak nbs 33 of Toledo, is mentioned 
by Moses ibn Esra (my Polem. Lit., p. 284; Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XII, 112; Catal. of the Hebr. MSS. Berlin, p. 126, n. 132).— 
David, the possessor of an astrologic MS. in the collection 
of the late Dr. A. Jellinek (see the quotations in Die hebr. 
Ubersetz., p. 605), had a son named Abraham.—Suleiman 
ibn Ja‘hja [= Salomo b. Jehuda?] ‘nbs seems to have 
possessed (Av Sy aw oD 1) MS. Shapira, 108, containing 
the ypnn wim on Genesis and Exodus finished by Sacharja, 
the physician, Thursday, 13 Tischri, 1844 (1522, not 1523 
as in Shapira’s own Catalogue, now MS. Berlin, 1342, fol., 
f. 73). | 

220. win Harir? Josef (in Yemen ?), MS. Berlin 395, 
8vo, f. 130 b. 

221. “wn ‘Hariri, a patronymic, renowned by the Arabic 
author of the Makamat, translated by Charisi, and corrupted 
in the later editions of oyn ya nux in the preface— 
David b. Schalom ‘Hariri is mentioned in Wolf, III, p. 1015. 
n. 1936 ¢, as possessor of a book, Neub. n. 427. 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SONG OF DEBORAH. 


M = Masoretic text. 
@*=The Greek version of the Book of Judges, represented by the 


Codex Alexandrinus, 
@&=The Greek version of the Book of Judges, represented by the 


Codex Vaticanus, 

S = Peshita. ¢=Targum. 3 = Vulgate. 

Figures like v. 9 refer to the verses of the traditional text of Judges v; 
figures like II, 3 to the columns and lines of my restitution of that text. 
In the latter I have enclosed between brackets those words, the critical 
restoration of which is only a matter of guessing, not of knowing. 


MARQuART has hit very near the mark, when he contends 
that the whole Song of Deborah is divided into strophes, 
every strophe having ten xéAa*. But I should prefer to 
say, that every strophe has five verses and nearly every 
verse two x@Aa, which are bound together by the parallel- 
ismus membrorum. 

But besides the xéAov, the line, and the strophe, there 
is a higher unity, which I should call column, each column 
consisting of three strophes. This division has been all 
but recognized by Moore, to whose able and sober com- 
mentary I refer, once for all, my readers*®. That these 


1 That there are two different Greek versions of this Book was discovered 
by Johann Ernst Grabe, and rediscovered in our century by Moore and by 
De Lagarde. To praise the latter’s edition of & Judges i-v (in Septuaginta- 
studien, 1892, pp. I-72) would be something like immodesty. 

2 Fundamente israelitischer und jiidischer Geschichte, 1897, p. 2. A similar 
observation has been already made by August Miiller, ‘‘Das Lied der 
Deborah,” 1887, p. 12 (in Kénigsberger Studien, I). 

3 A critical and exegetical commentary on Judges, p. 128. More especially 
I shal] refrain from expounding why the traditional readings or explana- 
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columns are realities is shown by the facts, (1) that I, 15, 
according to the words YY 24, the prooemium ends and 
the song proper begins; (2) by the corresponsio of II, 2 and 
III, 2. I imply, by the use of this term, that I have reasons 
to believe, to a certain extent, in D. H. Miiller’s well- 
known theory. 

As is generally acknowledged, the text of the Song is 
often interrupted by what we are used to call dittographies, 
but ought to call perhaps variae lectiones, which were 
originally written on the margin, and show, even now, 
how anxious were the Pre-Masorites not to drop a jot of 
genuine, if corrupted, tradition. I give here a list of those 
particles of the Song which have to be discarded; the list 
is not full, as we shall see later on; all the items have 
been recognized already by others?. 

I. Glosses: v. 5b »p m?; v. 6b Sy ma; v. 24b new 
pA ASN. 

II. Dittographies: v. 2 b-v. 9 b; v. 11 d-v. 13 a, b; 
v. 16¢-v. 15d,e; v. 27 b-v. 27a. 

It is not well possible to confound these dittographies 
with the émavddnyis, which is used with great force 
throughout the whole Song (e.g. Il, 14 mpty)%, and is 
well fitted to weld together the two x@Aa of a line; upon 
the only doubtful case (v. 21 perp dna) see my note. 


NOTES. 


v. 2, 3. That the Song begins with the words n'25n sow 
has been seen by Marquart; it is proved by common sense 
and by many analogies (Gen. iv. 23, Deut. xxxii. 1, Is. i. 2, 


tions in so many cases are impossible, as this has been done by Moore 
in a thoroughly sufficient manner. 

1 Everybody interested in these variae lectiones ought to study and to 
retranslate the text of @* v. 7-15, which is in this respect much fuller 
than that of M and GA. 

? It is remarkable that @* had a better text of Judges v. 5 than the 
author of Ps. Ixviii. 9: the words ‘yc ™ were not read by the former. 

3 See Cooke, The History and the Song of Deborah, Oxford, 1892, p. 27. 
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XXViil. 23, xxxii. 9, Micah vi. 1: see Duhm’s note upon 
Is, xxviii. 23). Marquart is also right in regarding ‘11 yr53 
as a double of v. 9, where the word ‘ppno—for this seems to 
underlie the letters ppnb—is a gloss to mya. But the 
grammar compels us to write y1d and atnnd; the letters 
5 v. 9 are in fact nothing but a remainder of yas. The 
verse is rightly translated by Dr. Arendzen (in his disserta- 
tion upon Theodorus Abu Kurra’s Libellus De Cultu Ima- 
ginum, Bonn, 1897, second thesis), “ Quod in Israel fuerunt 
principes, qui duces se praebuerunt, quod fuit populus qui 
sese sponte obtulit, benedicite Domino.” 

v. 4. HD) or 139) Budde ! (Ge), 1ao2 M G4. 

v. 6. In the same way, as v. 4a 1on) has been dislodged 
by wo v. 4b, so v. 6a n'2dp, which is only preserved by Gs, 
has been supplanted by mms of the next xddov. nadp 
“merchants” or “caravan-leaders” occurs only here and 
1 Kings x. 29, which passage we must examine a little 
closer. 

(1) 1 Kings x. 28 mpo=from Qui; see Winckler, Alttesta- 
mentliche Untersuchungen, p. 173 (G). (2) 1 Kings x. 28 
ends with 73. (3) "n> must signify the thing which they 
fetched for the king from Qui: probably we have to read 
nd, cf. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, p. 496 b, 
“ suhiru, m. ein bestimmtes thierjunges,” see ibid., p. 173 a, 
s.v.123. (4) In 1 Kings x. 28 the second mpn is a repe- 
tition of the first ; "7>2—for so we read, instead of noa— 
must form part of a sentence, which named the price of the 
‘no, as the beginning of ver. 29 tells us the price of chariots 
and horses, i.e. md2 belongs to the second part of ver. 29. 
(5) 3x32 G, 3M, discard xyny and 55, and read [37%] ‘3 (1D)2) 
wy OVI ow 25nd) Onna t2dnd wnpa “and fifty pieces of 
silver they paid for the np to the merchants of the Hittites 
and the merchants of Syria, by whom they (the animals) 
were exported.” 

We can hardly avoid seeing in nb» the Aramaic /'2279, 


1 Die Biicher Richter und Samuel, 1890, p. 104. 
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the meaning being probably not intransitive (as Dan. iii. 25, 
iv. 34), but transitive, “leaders of mabn” (Job vi. 19)!. 

v. 7. 11m Sxrwa pp idan do not form a sentence, but are 
a conglomeration of words that belong to v. 6 and v. 11. 

3) *nopw sy; the word sy has no meaning, unless not one 
calamity, but the whole of the national misery, has been 
related. And as at least the end of v. 8 is still concerned 
with this misery, it is after this verse that our words have 
to be replaced. 

v. 8. It is the depression of “the classes and the masses,” 
of which we expect to hear in these two lines (I, 8, 9). 
Now @ has not onyy, but ONY WY (adras dpxovror; 
modus= yy v. 11 G Gs), which I translate “the strongest 
of the nobles” ; ef. v.19 mnrw nioon, Ez. xxvii. 8 bp "yy. 
For syw has probably the meaning of 8, see my note 
upon v. 13. 

iX is by no means “then,” but “yea,” “nay.” So it is 
used not only in our Song, v. 19 (where it serves to 
emphasize the émavdAnyis of vond:), but also Gen. xlix. 4, 
Jer. xi. 18, Cant. viii. 10, Ps. xevi. 12, Job xxviii. 277%. 


Upon the accurate insight into the nature and the use of 
this particle the exegesis of three other words depends. 

(1) ands Ge, nnd M GF, must contain a verbal form, and 
this verb itself must be a rather strong expression. We 
can hardly avoid reading pnd3, and thinking that this word, 
connected with Arabic pes “he slapped °,” designates, by 


1 This would be a rather early testimony to the commercial importance 
of the Aramaeans. That the country of Damascus was already aramaized 
by the end of the thirteenth century has been seen by Wilhelm Max 
Miiller, Asien und Europa nach altaegyptischen Denkmiilern, pp. 234, 235. 

? Here mx} confirms pan and yy ver. 23; vers. 24-26 are in parenthesis, 
wnwra ver. 26 belongs to nwwrd ver. 25. Ido not at all agree with Budde, 
who discards ver. 24 and thinks the author speaks of the time of 
creation. %X is pronomen demonstrativum Ps, Ixix. 5, Prov. xx. 14, Eccles, 
ii, 15 (IN WN=M NX, cf. MAME); see Schroeder, Die Phoenizische Sprache, p. 80, 
note 12; von Gumpach, Alttestamentliche Studien, pp. 206-223. 

$I have to thank my friend Dr. Hirschfeld for kindly verifying the 
significations of the Arabic words quoted by me in this article. 
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the way of a forcible metaphor, dispiritedness and humi- 
liation (cf. German Niedergeschlagenheit). i¢2) means 
“languor.” 

(2) The predicate of the first xéAov (an2 or N32) must 
have a meaning not very different from onb:s—though it 
may be a milder word.  n3 is the same word as Arabic 
j= “attonitus fuit prae terrore.” 

(3) In nearly all the passages quoted above, the subject 
of the sentence introduced by '& is identical with the 
subject of the sentence affirmed by tx, the only exception 
being Ps. xevi. 12; but even here WY and “Wy? "sy b> are not 
so absolutely different, as DY “nobles,” and 0°75 “God” 
or “Gods,” would be. I think, therefore, that in this 
passage, if anywhere, O75 means earthly princes. Comp. 
Ex. xxii. 27, Is. viii. 21; the vocative, Ps. xlv. 7, shows 
that the word was used as a title, and from Ps. lxxxii. 6 
we see how the full meaning of this title was reduced— 
probably under the influence of an envious and mono- 
theistic democracy—to a genealogical ;yy *3. 

own Ruben, 0#1n M G- Gs. I do not understand what 
owin may mean, and believe it to be an outcome of the 
analogizing philology of the Pre-Masorites, to which we 
owe so much that is sound and clear in our texts, so far as 
the consonants are concerned. They could not help think- 
ing, in this case, of Deut. xxxii.17. We can hardly miss 
here the article—the case of mbpbpy nim is quite different, 
as nobody would think of translating it, “the roundabout 
paths ’’—and we expect here an epitheton ornans, referring 
to the martial qualities of the pdx, to be contrasted with 
rina). owan ods is said, as yn Iw Jer. xlvii. 7 (see my 
note upon v. 13); 0'¥7 is, I think, a very telling participle, 
considering the use of #7 Micah iv. 13, Hab. iii. 12, Is. xxv. 
10. Jacob, Studien in Arabischen Dichtern, IV, 17, quotes 
‘Adi b. Rig& (Bekri, ed. Wiistenfeld, I, rr, line 7), “es 
droschen sie (faddsathwm) unsere Schaaren am Tage von 

1 So v. 26, 27 o-ww bpp and o%ny mn form a scornful antithesis; see 
Studer, Das Buch der Richter, p. 165. 

VOL. X. 00 
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Rial, so dass sie wie gemahtes waren.”’—“ Terror-stricken 
are the Lords, the ‘thrashers (of war),’ nay, dispirited are 
the strongest of the nobles.” 

The word 5yxw3 is wanting in @, and if I have rightly 
transposed 1 ‘ANPY IY, it is easily understood whence it 
crept in, and that it must be discarded. This being so, the 
second x@Aov begins with now and after jo a word has 
dropped out, which is perhaps preserved by G+, v. 12 é£e- 
yelpov pupiddas pera Aaod (oy Dy M339 “ny); “Ny belongs to 
Vv. 12, Dypy (opoy) to v. 14 (n»nya), and n)337[3], I think, to 
v. 8. We should not do justice to the 3 (“amongst”) of 
ny2ina if we do not assume that po and mm designate 
persons, in the same way as Fabius was called “scutum 
imperii'.” The figures (ax nyy3ww and n1337) merely denote 
great masses. ANI OX Ge (éay ldw, see De Lagarde’s note), 
ANY ON MGA, “IT did not see a shield among myriads, nor 
a spear among forty thousand, until thou stoodst up, &c.” 

v. 9-12. These five lines call upon the different classes of 
the nation to praise the Lord for the victory. 

v. 10. After ¥Y a word like mybp: seems to have 
dropped out (??). 

v. 11. That DY must have a word to which it refers, is as 
necessary here as in v. 27 (obw...1wx32); 3 translates “ubi,” 
Tanxo* Write Dipd (Dipp, von Gumpach *). 

D’axv means, very likely, “lading troughs” (na }'393 by 
x’o7 x'py J); o'vyny is an obscure word. It is tempting 
to combine it with yM “ ladle*,” or the probable root of this 
word, Arabic .3s% (see Fleischer, in Levy’s Dictionary, 
III, 309). But the result of this combination would be an 
awkward tautology. Observe, that the poetess, after having 


1 See Studer, l.c., p. 131. 

? The translation x yep) MeM 17x), which tries to take into account 
both the readings ‘io and oypn, is found in Walton’s text, but not in the 
Codex Reuchlinianus, 

* It is worth while to read his clever exposition, Alitestamentliche Studien, 
1852, Pp. 73-75- 

* See Levy, Neuhebraeisches Worterbuch, III, 78; Jastrow, Dictionary of the 
Targumim &c., p. 763. 
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used three participles, takes up another means of expression, 
and that therefore n'yyno can hardly be a participle too; 
that nipo and pw are used in a rather pointed way, and 
that, accordingly, we may expect p’yynn to contain a nomen 
actionis, leading up to, or contrasting with, m7 mpty yan’. 
So I venture to write D°¥¥—of the same form as D°Di=X]— 
comparing Arabic (4<. (I. “was vexed,” II. “irritated,” 
“vexed”): “At the place of irritations, (namely) between 
the lading troughs.” We can easily imagine how often 
quarrels at these places have arisen; see Ex. ii. 16, 17, 
Gen. xxi. 251. 

v. 11. The fourth "?y is translated by S nx, and this 
again by Gabriel Sionita “confortare.” I refrain from 
reprinting Payne Smith’s very full article upon ""nx, which 
really seems to have meant “get strength.” Now it is 
strange that @ has éfeyelpov, éfeyeipov, Adder mer’ dis, 
éxicxtwv avacras 6 Bapay xal évicyvoov AceBBoépa tov Bapdy, 
where évcxvwv and évicxvooy may point to a gloss "W (ef. 
Hos. xii. 3, 4, Gen. xxxii. 28). Whatever this may mean, 
can it not have been the original reading for the fourth 
my 7? 

As YY "37 means “give a song of your own composition ” 
—certainly not “recite somebody else’s production ”—what 
follows is Deborah’s song; and if columns II and III are 
hers, then certainly so also is the first column, though 
it may have been recited by others. 

v. 12. It has been seen already by Studer (l.c., p. 140), 
that ‘3) pra op must be connected with the next line 
(9 37° tx), for me must refer to a given situation or action ; 
with vw “35 the words p13 op have nothing in common, 
except the grammatical form.—The first xGAov is too short, 
and I do not see what can have dropped out, if not mm 7px, 
ef. iv. 6 mm my. 

’ Its derivation from a root yrm seems to be implied by 9's translation, 
? ubi collisi sunt currus.” It was repeated in our century by E. Meier, 
Ubersetzung und Erklérung des Debora-Liedes, 1859, p. 35. 

* wp smyy = Dyan? (Hos. xiii. 2) :onpand? 

002 
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v. 13 mw. This word, used in a strophe that bristles 
with fixed historical terms, cannot but designate a certain 
section of the people, who took part in the war. We may, 
I think, identify it with the wy ™w (oy wv 6), who is 
mentioned, not only in Jer. xlvii. 4, but also at the end of 
the same chapter; for G (xxix. 7) reads there ém! rots xata- 
Aolmovs éyepOjvar, and it can hardly be doubted that we 
must write Wo Mw Sy instead of iy Te byt. I explain 
ayn mw as, say 707 WW (2 Sam. xiii. 39); i.e. “nym desig- 
nates the function, mw being a kind of proper name. 
“Socii” of the Phoenician towns can only be people of 
non-Phoenician origin, if not non-Canaanites. I find the 
same kind of people in Num. xxiv. 19, where I read ty ‘mw 
instead of Yyo ™v*. They seem to have rebelled when 
this oracle was uttered. 

A glimpse at the etymology is afforded us by Job xx. 26, 
for the words ybnxa thw yy | mb) xd we indoxn are exactly 
explained by I, 14-16; ™¥, then, is that curse of the 
settled peasant, the wandering Bedouin, cf. 3-5 “went hither 
and thither by reason of his sprightliness.” 

In Judges v. 13 these Bedouins appear to be closely 
connected with the Lord and his people. 

As ovwixd v. 13 and onyyd v. 11 seem to be variants— 
they can hardly be doubles, as Cooke is inclined to think 
(l.c., p. 43)—one might suppose that the poetess speaks 
here of gods (Oy?) whom the ww followed, just as the 


? All that M has preserved—n yy Dv—is the outcome of a wrong division 
of letters, 7% w. The feminine article (rds xaradolwous) is in agreement 
with what precedes (rds mapaSadagatous, scil. méAas), and does not point 
to a reading mye, for then the origin of the letters found in M could 
hardly be explained. 

2 The same correction is suggested by G’s BonGaa 2 Sam. xviii. 3; we 
ought to read Wyn wd AN *> VD ANN ODN Te wW92 °D ‘For like us there 
are ten thousand, but as for you, it is better that you remain for us 
asa helper ;” the first nay—or better, npx, as G has it—being a double 
of the second one, as 115 of urn. The Hiphil of wy occurs also in 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 23. As to the rest of Num. xxiv. 17-19 see my Critical Remarks, 
p. 13, note 1. 
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Israelites followed their lord, or a kind of nobles (on™), 
who were the usual leaders of the 1w in war. But the 
“nobles” of the first xéAov would contrast very poorly 
with the min of the second; and the Oy’ could hardly 
have been mentioned in this way by a song which attri- 
butes apparently all the initiative of the rising to the 
Lord of Israel’. 

And there is perhaps another difficulty. © and @ seem 
to read in v. 13 an after the 5 (© has inawod=4Nnb, cf. S 
Is. xlii. 21; Ge eueyadvvev? 7 loyds abroo=HY WINT, i.e. 
oy xn). But this must not induce us to write owinnd, 
for the 7 is usually elided in the older books of the O.T., 
the only exceptions being 1 Sam. xiii. 21, 2 Sam. xxi. 20, 
2 Kings vii. 12 (see Gesenius-Kautzsch, Grammar”, 


§ 35. n.). 
All this can be explained, if we suppose that there was 


originally written efi that on * OMe are a gloss 
belonging to onyw v. 8%, and that nd is a sigla for mm. 
The latter is found in some other passages. 

(1) Hosea iv. 19 read 07.2222 M7 Ninn Wy (AMR OM Ty 
mp222 IM) “Whistle, ye winds of the Lord, against their 
places of offering.” The meaning of the xédov and the 
significations of sy (=Arabic >) and of > have been 
rightly explained by me, Critical Remarks, pp. 11,12. G's 
ovptet is the outcome of clever, though mistaken, guessing, 
ov et is a stupid “correction” by some ancient pacwpo- 
Aarpns. 

(2) Hosea xi. 9, 10 we must read 1) TON PUES WIS NO) 
(Steiner, Oort, Ruben‘, @); the final 2 of 7A was mis- 
read, as has often been the case, as 7 and this n by mistake 
resolved into mn’. 

1 It is a different thing with the Canaanites, who, as we shall see 
later on, joined the Israelitish movement when it was already afoot. 

? De Lagarde’s acdhpanv have éyeyarvv6n. 

’ The original form of the gloss was perhaps ww :ww; cf. © v. 11 
now) (= ww), and © G? v. 13. 

* Critical Remarks, p. 20; Pt has 13> Mey MM Ws wae wn. 
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(3) The same change of letters has taken place in Hab. 
ii. 15, where we must read 7 NON instead of WON (Well- 
hausen has already corrected MBDD into 40d, cf. Jer. xxv. 15 
seqq.). The prophet says, “ Woe unto the tool of the Lord,” 
ef. Is. x. 5. 

(4) 1 Kings x. 1 mm nv>=now is a corrupted double of 
NDew. 

(5) In Zech. ix. 17 © (cod. Alex.) has én ei te dyabdv 
airod xal ef rt Kaddv tap’ avrod, ciros veavioxots x.7.A.; the 
original Hebrew was: 

PEY MANDA | iw MAD 19 


rnidina azin win | OMAAD pT UBD 


But even supposing that G« and © read 738 and 77%?, 
I believe it more probable, that the name of the Lord stood 
originally after the 5, than that this preposition was con- 
nected with either aN or D™ yw. 

1 Ge, +S M G2—I cannot make out the exact meaning of 
1; Gs énod€ue (in a gloss embedded in v. 14, xdpios 
éroA€uer pot év dvvarois) and 3's dimicavit are perhaps right; 
the corresponsio of II, 2 and III, 2 suggests the same 
signification for 72. as Wy—d"i323 “against the oppressors ” 
(3)? 33 is used in malam partem Ps. lii. 3. It may, 
however, be possible that p12) means the mercenaries of 
the Hittite king, who, according to Egyptian inscriptions, 
were called “heroes.” See W. Max Miiller, Asien wnd 
Europa, p. 356: “ Anscheinend bildeten . . . Fremde die 
Hauptmasse des hetitischen Fussvolks, so standen ‘8000 
Helden vor dem Fiirsten’ (Ros, 110) ausser ‘anderen Helden, 
die hinter ihm kampften, g000’ Champ. 23, 314;” ef. ibid. 
P. 334- 

v. 14 poya G, pbnys M GF represent the same word as 
opnys GF poys M Ge v. 15; and it is not difficult to see 
that all these readings are misplaced variants for yony3, 
or, more accurately, for nooy2; that this is really so, is 
proved by G’s reading v.15 xonya=pnnys and by 3's v. 14b 
pony yDoy2 (cf. 3). Before *» the predicate has dropped 
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out (perhaps X33, 3‘). In nenw, then, must be hidden the 
title of the Ephraemite leader or leaders; see below. 

That the final 3 of 7'708 has been corrupted from », 
this being the preposition }, is suggested by the analogy 
of pba and proved by 3’s “et post ewm ex Benjamin.”— 
“th Ruben, “Mx Mt G4 ; “th exhibits the same form of plural 
as “IY. We have seen already that nonys, not Jony3, appears 
to be the original tradition ; the final » is here, as often, the 
sigla for O77, cf. Micah vii. 3 0°23, Dt oD G.—“ Nobles 
from Benjamin with their vassals.” 

DMPA Ge GS, orppind M. 

GF has év paBd@ dinyjoews ypapparéws; G" ev oxyntpw 
éxurxvovtos tyjoews (De Lagarde’s aexxd have évioxvovtes). 
Everybody recognizes p2w3; as to éroxvovros =W, see my 
note on v.12; Hyjoews=MV, cf. GF v. 10 (11); dinyeiode 
= 3¥. But how to understand the letters rap mea bIw3 ? 
I venture a conjecture. Budde seems to be right, when he 
thinks that with paws the line ends. Is it then impossible 
to see in "pp an alternative reading for myny, or, what may 
as well underlie the Greek translation, new, the latter 
being identical with nenw II, 3? Now I have not the 
slightest doubt, for reasons of a quite independent character, 
that the & of ~>nx—if we must not totally discard it— 
belongs to nynw; and I surmise that xownw is nothing but 
xayw!, which word, as 2 Kings xxv. 19=Jer. lii. 25 shows, is 
identical in meaning with 75D. 

v. 15. That poya must be discarded we have already 
seen. Instead of M’s pra j> rave, GF has pra jd pry; 
“2ww, of course, is a repetition of the same word in the 
first xGAov ; the final } of pra ;> is nothing but the 1 of pray. 
But what is the > of j3? It must belong to ma; read 

D735 instead of 27735 “their followers”; cf. Arabic ps 
° following behind the back,” “following, with respect to 
place.” 


? There are no palaeographical objections; in Is. li. 14 Qt has mys, 
@ yew; Micah vi. 10 pw) m3 we is a double of ym NrEK. 
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nde) “he armed himself,’ ef. Arabic z v. The Pual is 
used here instead of the Hithpael, just “as 829 Job xxiv. 4 
and, probably, also 23) Job iv. 12, *mp) ‘baa Ruben, 9:73 
m35pa M; that the name of this tribe must be hidden some- 
where here has already been seen by Studer. 

That nz has been reserved for the second part of the 
verse is not unexampled ; cf. III, 11 (wD ox); Ps. Ixxvii. 3 
(wp2); xxv. 10 (apy wndxd). 2 Sam. i. 19 can only be 
understood, when restituted with the help of i. 25, which 
last in its present position spoils very badly the disposition 
of the second part of the Song. (vv. 23-27, (a) Saul and 
Jonathan, (b) Saul, (c) Jonathan) ; read: 

bbn pms by ina | aondo qin Sere ayn 
refer ‘nym to Saul, and observe the place of that most 
important word 5$n; 2 Sam. i. 21 (oxy); Obad. 20 
(w)!; Zech. ix. 17 (231; see p. 543). 

a “pnp dyna 2087 Ruben. 

a ‘pn pita }2187 MN, “O Reuben, thou who art great,” &c. 

v.17. nyo 2? M, ynw» Budde. 

v.19. 1%, see my note upon v. 8. The way in which 
yondy is repeated in v. 20, seems to show that the Canaan- 
ites, as well as the stars, fought against Sisera. np) is 
pluperfect tense; they had not taken any silver from the 
Israelites as reward for their help. These words may 
allude, by way of a mocking contrast, to a custom (?) of the 
Hittites, to buy their alliances; see Miiller, Asien wnd 
Europa, p. 334: “Das Epos selbst gibt an, ‘nicht hatte er 
(the king of the Hittites) Silber oder Gold in seinem Lande 
gelassen und sich alles seines Gutes entiussert’ [sie mit 
sich zu fiihren, Raifet], oder besser ‘er hatte es allen Volkern 
gegeben, die bei ihm genannt sind’ (Karnak, 10).” 

v. 20. I can understand this line only, if I suppose that 
the stars were the gods of the Canaanites, just as the Lord 


‘ Here I read neq w or pos | tw 225 m mon mn. As to mbm see 
2 Kings xvii. 6, xviii. 11. your G, vor M. mM is pronomen relativeum. A similar 
conjecture has been proposed by Prof. Cheyne in his instructive review of 
Nowack’s Minor Prophets: see Expositor, 1897, p. 367. 
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was the God of Israel. That would be a remarkable trace 
of Babylonian influence upon Canaan'. This influence 
was counteracted, it seems, later on by a reaction in favour 
of the national Baalim. 

v. 21. The earnest intention to observe accurately and to 
interpret methodically, is a poor help with so obscure 
a line as this; and if we are, in this case, really able to 
touch firm ground, it is due, most of all, to good luck. 

(1) The line must consist of two xéAa?; we therefore 
may assume, that the caeswra is before the second pup dna, 
and that this word is repeated by the way of émavaAnyis 
(cf. e.g. mm pn I, 5) or éravadopd (as yr IL, 12). But in 
the former case the repetition implies an additional explana- 
tion, be it by an appositive (as Sxrz ‘nbs I, 5) or by 
a genitive (as ww I, 14); in the latter case we should 
expect a kind of conformity of the second xéAoyv to the first. 
None of these seems to be the case. And if we discard the 
second perp 5m) and make the second xédAov begin with 
oop dm, nothing is really changed. There is only one 
escape: the words perp dna n»ortp dna form the real beginning 
of the verse, being, so to say, a fuller varia lectio for the 
first perp dma: 

ry WE? ‘s79N DB | perp dma prop dna 

(2) ty ‘we: is an Assyrian loan-word, ww) “like red 
wool” ; see Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, p. 445 b, 
“nabdsis, Adv. gleich rothfarbiger Wolle. die Wasser seiner 
Kanile ‘i-na ddmé *™ ku-ra-de-su is-ru-pu (3. Pl.) na-ba- 
si-i8, Khors. 130.” It has the same meaning as kima 
nabdsi, see Delitzsch, ibid., 445 a, “nabdsu (nabassu) auch 
napdsu geschr., ganz selten nabdsu, gefarbte, niher roth- 
gefarbte Wolle. ddmé (ku-ra-de)-8i-nu ™ Hiriha ki-ma 


1 Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, p. 167, says: ‘‘ Chaldaean theology... 
must have exercised influence on individual Syrians and on their belief; 
but although we are forced to allow the existence of such influence, 
we cannot define precisely the effects produced by it.” 

2 I do not deny the existence of orixo: tpixwdkor; on the contrary, 
I hope I shall be able to prove it ; but they do not occur in this Song. 
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na-ba-si lu(-%) ag-ru-up mit ihrem, bez. ihrer Krieger, Blut 
farbte ich den Berg Ch. wie rothfarbige Wolle. Tig. IV, 
20 f....ihr Blut liess ich in den Eulaus fliessen, seine 
Wasser as-ru-up ki-ma na-ba-as-si, V R, 3, 43.” 

(3) Then we must expect to find somewhere, probably in 
np", a verb like “he has (they have) coloured it (the river).” 
By a strange accident, the very word that is always used 
in the Assyrian sentences quoted above appears here in 
the Hebrew text, perhaps in an aramaized form (comp. 
wn I, 14 instead of ww); for sna: sa¥y=(Syr.) M3: d=*= py): 
bss', Now the suffix of pp must refer to the river, i.e. 
must mean, “it”; and so we have here one example more 
of the well-known Phoenician substitute? for Hebrew {-, 
usually vocalized in Hebrew texts {n-*, and recognized 
also in Is. viii. 15 (03) by de Goeje (Revue Critique, 1875, 
p- 292). The dD of OW Is. xv. 7 refers to ON7P8, that of 
ov” Hos. ix. 6 to Tom. Write DB}. 

(4) Instead of mwrp the Codex Alexandrinus has Kaén- 
oe(u; and this can hardly be anything else but the plural 
of ‘WP “inhabitant of Kadesh at the Orontes.” So the 
very Song confirms Marquart’s splendid conjecture—nay 
emendation—that we must read in Judges iv. 2, 13, 16 
DANI WIP instead of Onin nvN*. I may point out, perhaps, 
that some of the Hittite proper names known to us end 
with s8-r8, see W. Max Miiller, Asien und Europa nach 
altaegyptischen Denkmdlern, p. 332, Jensen in Zt.d.D.M.G., 
XLVIII, p. 242; just as the name of Sisera. Marquart 
may be right when he thinks him to be a son of Shamgar. 

(5) Now it is not difficult to see that Qs ‘377N is ‘370 
“the man (or ‘men’) of Hadrak” (Zech. ix. 1); see Diction- 
ary of the Bible (by Smith and Fuller), I?, 1262. “The 
numerous attempts of former scholars to identify the 


' Perhaps Hebrew ona (Lam. iii. 16) is Arabic Ways. 

? See Schroeder, Die Phoenizische Sprache, pp. 153-156. 

5 See Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebriische Grammatik™, § 103. f, note 3. 

‘ Loe. cit., p. 3. That 0127 non cannot be identified with the present 
El-haritige has been seen by Buhl, Geographie des alten Palaestina, p. 214. 
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locality (of Hadrak), have been antiquated by Schrader’s 
recognition of the name in the Assyrian inscriptions. It is 
there variously called the Land Hatarakka, Hatarikka, 
and Hatarika ; and it is mentioned along with Damascus 
and Hamath, just as it is in Zech. ix. 1, 2, as well as with 
Zobah, Simyra, and Arga (see WAT., IE, 52, 46 b; III, 10, 
No. 3, 34; Schrader’s KGF., p. 122, and his KAT®., pp. 453, 
482, 484).” 

(6) nwnp 5m is a mocking surname, given by the poetess 
to the river, as it is full of corpses of the Kadeshites. 
The poetess plays intentionally with the sound of the 
words; cf. “der Rheinstrom ist worden zu einem Pein- 
strom,” Schiller, Wallenstein’s Lager, Scene viii. 

v. 22. (1) Discard, with G2, nnms. (2) Write nit or 
ni; for this word must have the same syntactical 
function as ‘apy, or—perhaps more accurately, as we 
shall see—as DID; Nim would be a participle, used as 
a substantive, just as N}I), and designate the heels (lite- 
rally “the stampers,” just as the German hunters call the 
ears of deer “die Lauscher”). (3) The suffix of » 3x shows 
that the owners of these horses must have been mentioned, 
and there can be no doubt that their name originally stood 
before nvm, and that it was governed, as object, by wn. 
Now some representatives of © read, xal duadtet 7) mrépva 
pov tas UBpers exoracews aitav. Instead of duadiet we ought 
to write, it seems to me, duadct = bIOM, this being a corrup- 
tion of wn; % mrépva pou= apy; ras BBpes exordcews arta 
is, in all probability, ON 77 °3iN3; ONIN appears to represent 
nm (Ge non) and x3, the name we are looking for: 


PRIN MTT ND | DID “spy wr Ie 


It might seem now, that after bn a name parallel to 
that hidden in ‘23, has dropped out; in fact ‘apy contains 
this name. For it is a most remarkable proof of the high 
art of our poem, that wherever a substantive joined with 
a genitive occurs in the one xéAop, a similar construction 
is avoided in the other—with exception, of course, of 
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those cases where ézavdAnyis takes place (e.g. I, 14, III, 
15). As in I, 3 os mw corresponds to yyw; I, 8 onw “yw 
to [pwn] onde; III, 8 ovdny niodn to am; IDL, 12 ‘oye 
ynias1 to 1339, so in our passage 3x NM to DID, not 
to pip ‘apy. We shall learn, perhaps, one day from the in- 
scriptions where the country apy was situated. 

As to the other name, I should like to refer my readers 
to W. Max Miiller’s Asien und Europa, p. 335: “den Fiirsten 
des Landes Ka-da-va-d-n (Ka-da-va-da-na, Raifet) nennt 
das Epos als ersten der Bundesgenossen oder Vasallen (of 
the Hittites).” As the Semitic equivalent of Ka-da-va-d-n 
would be jy) or pnyp (see ibid., pp. 94, 104), I propose to 
write °2!¥2 instead of »2131. 

v. 23. After this verse three lines have dropped out; 
they may have contained curses against those tribes, the 
mention of which is missed in this poem. 

v. 27. 5p) in the first «Gov makes nonsense, as it is 
clearly the object of the second xéAov to relate Sisera’s fall. 

v. 30. Discard the words anp> o'yay dby (dittographies). 
The word bbw after “xy is hardly right. Ewald conjectured 

Ww, 

v. 31 is a kind of éxdds, which I have found sometimes 

in poems of strophic composition. 


Historical Summary. 


The Song in Judges v. was composed by Deborah, and 
shows already all the characteristic forms of Hebrew poetry ; 
they are handled in the most masterly fashion. 

The Song celebrates the victory of six Israelitish tribes, 
under the leadership of Barak, over the Hittite king, Sisera, 
the ruler of Kadesh and of Hadrak. He, or a predecessor 
of his—Shamgar—had extended his rule over the north of 
Canaan. I therefore do not quite agree with W. Max 


' “Tune conculcaverunt Acabitam equi, Gasvanitam ungulae equorum 
suorum,” 
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Miller, Asien wnd Europa, p. 324: “Sie (the Hittites) 
drangen siidlich niemals iiber das obere Orontesthal, das 
alte Amoriterland, hinaus.” A part of Sisera’s army was 
formed by mounted men from 3py (?) and jy: (?). 

The Israelites were assisted by the Canaanite kings, and 
by the wandering non-Israelitish population of their 
country. 

The tribe of Naphtali seems to have enjoyed monarchical 
government (P72); there was a leading aristocracy in Ben- 
jamin and Issachar (O7’poya “IA and o7°725 oy WY). The 
names of officials in Ephraim, Machir, Zebulun imply 
perhaps a kind of democracy (&2¥ "¥, DMPA, b3w2 Dyn), 

The poem betrays traces of Assyrian and of Aramaic 
influences upon Canaan. 

I cannot express an opinion with regard to the date of 


the Song. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


‘The Talmud, its history and contents. Vol. I. The Mishna. By 
N. PEREFERKOWITSCH. St. Petersburg, 1897. 8vo, pp. iv+178 
(in Russian). 

THE author intends to supply a critical translation, in the Russian 
language, of the Mishna and the Tosefta (a portion of which is said 
to have already appeared), and the present volume is meant to serve 
as an introduction for the guide of the lay reader. It is, for this 
reason, written in a popular style, and contains not only what one 
usually expects to find in an introduction to the Mishna, but also 
a complete description of the life of the Jews and the conditions of 
Palestine at the time of the Mishna. It is divided into the. following 
eleven sections: 1. The Mishna in general, its divisions, the names 
of the separate treatises, editions, commentaries, &c. (pp. 4-18). It is 
not correct to assert (p. 5), that already Hillel had grouped the whole 
traditional matter extant in his time into six parts (arrangements). 
The author relied perhaps on the passage in Jebamoth, 37a: 72 bbn 
hoy daan ry Pony AWY, but this passage proves nothing. I consider 
also the author's definition of the first Mishna (721WN" 73UD) to be 
incorrect.. The author says (p. 16): “New layers were constantly 
added to the first fundamental work of the Mishna, to the ‘first 
Mishna.’” But the “first Mishna” was not enlarged by the super- 
addition of new layers; but it was altogether organically transformed 
by R. Akiba and his school, by new opinions, new doctrines, and new 
methods. The searching inquiries of Geiger on the old and the new 
Halacha ought to have been taken notice of. The traces of the 
old Mishna must not only be looked for in such passages indicated 

by. the words 721WN7 IW IY or PWN YW ANWNID (vid. Frankel, 
Hodegetica in Mischnam, p. 138 sqq.), but also elsewhere.—2. Col- 
lections similar to those of the Mishna, viz. Tosefta, Mechilta, Sifra, 
Sifre, and Boraitha (pp. 19-25). On p. 19 the Tosefta is described as 
a complement to the Mishna. “It contains a number of precepts 
which, for some reason or other, had found no place in the Mishna, 
also explanations of, and enlargements on the contents of the 
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Mishna.” This theory, which was chiefly advocated by Schwarz, at 
least ought to have been compared with the other theories, according 
to which the Tosefta was an independent work and parallel to the 
Mishna. In reference to Mechilta and Sifre the references are 
missing to show that there existed also a Mechilta to Exodus from 
the school of R. Akiba (nyoy “17 xnd20) and to Deuteronomy from 
the school of R. Ismael, large fragments of which have been pre- 
served in the Yemenite Midrash ha-Gadol (vid. Lewy, Ein Wort iiber 
die Mechilta des R. Simon, Breslau, 1889, and Hoffmann, in the 
Hildesheimer Jubelschrift, German part, pp. 83-98, and Hebrew part, 
pp. 1-32, and his essay ‘mpd ana renps, Berlin, 1897, and also 
another Sifre to Numbers named NOY "DD or OMINN OB Sy MDD, 
an edition of which is commenced by Kénigsberger (Frankfurt a. M., 
1894).— 3. The authorities of the Mishna, i.e. the Tannaim, who are 
divided by the author into four generations (pp. 26-39). Here 
he mentions also the friendship between Rabbi and Antoninus 
(p. 38), the latter being said to have been either Marcus Aurelius 
or Lucius Verus. The former is Rappoport’s opinion, and the latter 
Frankel’s. Gritz’s opinion also ought to have been noted here, 
according to which the narratives of the Talmud ought to be referred 
to Judah II and Alexander Severus.—4. Bible interpretation in the 
Mishna, i. e. the seven rules of Hillel and the thirteen rules of R. Ismael. 
This section (pp. 40-60) is very clear, and the examples well chosen. 
In the case of the MY 771) we find the statement that the two con- 
ditions belonging to it (M2BW and wyyd wt) [7 DIN PR) can be 
considered as one: NP Sw yan wbx WONYO wt) PT DIN PR (p. 50, 
n.1). This theory was proposed by Schwarz, and skilfully expounded 
in a separate essay (Die hermeneutische Analogie in der Talmudischen 
Literatur, Appendix to the Fourth Annual Report of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in Vienna). His name ought therefore to have 
been mentioned here, especially as Schwarz uses the same expression 
(p. 191). We also miss in this section all mention of the thirty-two 
rules of R. Eliezer b. Jose, which served as the standard for the 
Agada, although the Mishna, and much more s0 the Tosefta, Mechilta, 
and Sifre contain much Agada.—5. The geography of Palestine at 
the time of the Mishna, its fauna and flora (pp. 61-66).—6. The 
history of Palestine during the same period (pp. 67-84).—7. The con- 
ditions of life; namely, government, schools, education, sects, Greek 
culture, literature, &c. (pp. 85-109). The question about Pharisees and 
Sadducees is dispatched in a few lines only (pp. 97, 98), and Geiger’s 
useful and epoch-making views are not mentioned at all. Nor is any 
mention made of the followers of Boéthus, which is of importance in 
reference to the enumeration of the ritual differences (cf. Gritz’s 
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History, vol. III, note 12).—8. The religious conditions at the time of 
the Mishna: Temple, taxes, release year, synagogue, ceremonial laws, 
proselytes, &c. (pp. 110-136).—9. Agriculture (pp. 137-149).—10. Han- 
dicraft and trade (pp. 145-152).—11. Measures, weights, and calendar 
(pp. 153-158). 

It can be easily perceived from this summary that the author 
omitted nothing. He also notes, as far as necessary for his objects, 
the literature on the subject, even the most recent editions. 
Although it was not intended to give a complete list of references, 
yet, much more might have been included even within the limits” 
the author set himself. 

On mentioning the three recensions: (sic!) of the Mishna (p. 5), 
Frankel’s arrangement (Hodegetica, pp. 223-253) ought to have been 
referred to. Of the Arabic text of Maimuni’s Commentary on the Mishna 
(p. 13) there appeared also: Peah, ed. Herzog; Challah, ed. Bamberger ; 
Aboda Zara, ed. Wiener ; Sanhedrin, ed. Weiss; and Chullin, ed. Wohl 
(of the two latter, only a portion appeared). Schwarz (p. 20) edited only 
the Tosefta to Zeraim, but as for the Tosefta to Sabbat and Erubin 
he wrote only German essays (Die Tosefta der Ordnung Moed in ihrem 
Verhdltniss zur Mischnah, kritisch untersucht. Vol. 1, Sabbath, Carlsruhe, 
1879. Vol. II, Erubin, ibid., 1882). On p. 26 sqq., Loeb’s inquiries 
about the first chapter of the Pirke Aboth (vid. Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XIX, 188 sqq.) ought to have been noted and utilized. In reference 
to the psalms of Solomon (p. 101), an abortive attempt was recently 
made to re-translate them into Hebrew (Frankenberg, Die Datierung 
der Psalmen Salomos, Giessen, 1896; cf. Abrahams, in the JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, IX, 539-542). In respect to the history of the 
Ketubah and its Byzantine origin (p. 109), cf. Kaufmann, Monatsschrift, 
XLI, 213-221. In reference to the 154 Sedarim of the Torah, and 
the triennial cycle, we look in vain for a reference to Rappoport 
(amp m>dn, p- 11 sqq.), and to Biichler’s instructive essay (JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, V, 420-468). It is not proved that the N3°3 
DN (p. 129, n. 2) was identical with the prayer which Christian 
authors mention as having been recited by the Jews at the conclusion 
of their prayers; vid. Krauss, JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEw, IX, 
515-517. On pp. 132, 133 we fail to find any mention of Gritz’s 
essay on the proselytes in the Roman Empire (Die jiidischen Pro- 
selyten im Romerreiche, &c., Breslau, 1884), nor is it said that the laws 
were collected, besides in the Mishna, also in a special treatise 
(Oo N30). It is still very doubtful whether the Babylonians had 
already a regular cycle of nineteen years (p. 155, n. 1); at all events, 
they did not have the cycle of Di& Ali, cf. also my essay on Ben 
Meir and the origin of the Jewish Calendar (JEWISH QUARTERLY 

VOL. X. Pp 
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REVIEW, X, 152-161). It is also much to be regretted that the few 
Hebrew words quoted have been for the most part greatly mis- 
represented through printers’ errors. 

Although Pereferkowitsch’s book has many faults and gaps, it must, 
nevertheless, be admitted that, on the whole, he has fulfilled his task 
in a satisfactory manner. There is no doubt but that the author will, 
in the course of his labour, gain in depth and completeness. It is, 
therefore, to be wished, that the continuation of the work will follow 
soon, the more so as it is the first attempt of the kind ever made 


in a Slavonic language. ° 
SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 


WARSAW, November 23, 1897. 


NEW ARAMAIC DICTIONARY. 


UNA WY (so). Aramdisch-Neuhebriisches Worterbuch zu Targum, 
Talmud u. Midrasch mit Vokalisation der targumischen Worter 
nach siidarabischen HSS., u. besonderer Bezeichnung des Wort- 
schatzes des Onkelostargums, unter Mitwirkung von P. THEODOR 
ScHARF, bearbeitet von Dr. Gustar H. Datman. Th. I. Mit 
Lexicon der Abbreviaturen von G. H. HANDLER. (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, J. Kauffmann, 1897, pp. xii, 180, and 128. 8vo.) 


ALTHOUGH such a profusion of dictionaries of the Targums and 
rabbinical scriptures is already in existence that a new one might 
appear superfluous, yet the above mentioned one (of which only one 
half has as yet been published) brings with it several good credentials. 
While omitting all etymological discussions, excepting the originals 
of words borrowed from Greek, it confines itself to the bare trans- 
lation of the vocables. By this means the work has been so con- 
densed that it will be within the reach of nearly every student 
interested in the subject. An important improvement, however, 
upon all its predecessors is the following. The appearance of 
numerous Yemen MSS. with superlinear vocalization led to a 
new examination of the whole work of Targumic grammar and 
lexicography, chiefly in connexion with Onkelos. The significance 
of these MSS. for a more critical treatment of the Targums was 
pointed out very strikingly in Prof. Merx’s Chrestomathia Targumica, 
but it was left to Dr. H. Barnstein to start a systematic collation 
of the new MSS. with the standard editions of Onkelos, The result 
of his researches demonstrated clearly the superiority of the Yemen 
recensions over the European ones. Prof. Dalman’s own studies in 
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this field, which resulted in a Grammar and Reading-book of the 
Judaeo-Palestine dialect, are now crowned by this dictionary, which 
cannot fail to thoroughly modify the method of vocalization hitherto 
applied both in similar works and editions of texts. The uncertainty 
of long or short vowels, position or omission of Dagesh, which has up 
till now formed such a strong opposition to every sense of grammar 
and fostered innumerable blunders, has received a salutary check. 
There can be no doubt that Prof. Dalman’s work means a great step 
forward in the clearing up of an apparently hopeless confusion. 

Needless to say the author has not limited his attention to Yemen - 
MSS. alone, but has used the whole stock of MSS. and old prints 
accessible. For the sake of completeness in this respect it is 
regrettable that he was precluded from availing himself of the fine 
Codex Montefiore (Halberstam) 116, containing the Targums of the 
Prophets and Hagiographa, of which the former owner, Luzzatto, has 
given a short description in Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift, 
vol. V, p. 132. The MS., although unvocalized and somewhat dis- 
figured by the ignorance of the copyist, will prove of great value, 
when it has once more been unearthed from the vaults of the Ramsgate 
banker. The few specimens of the Book of Proverbs which I have 
before me offer a large number of important variations in the printed 
editions. 

The arrangement of words in Dalman’s Dictionary is strictly 
alphabetical, to meet the requirements of the beginner. Whether 
this method be more desirable than the arrangement according to 
roots is open to discussion. For my own part I should have pre- 
ferred the latter. Of quotations those from Onkelos are given in full, 
from other Targums only occasionally. Prolonged use will bring out 
the excellences and the weak points of the work, although one must 
already state, that the former preponderate to such an extent as to 
exclude all but a few of the latter. We must not omit to mention 
Professor Dalman’s learned collaborators, viz. P. Th. Schirf and 
Dr. H. Barnstein, to whom also gratitude is due for the share they 
have had in the completion of this opportune work. Turning to some 
details I should think that, s. v. bys, the meaning “ husband” preceded 
that of “ master.” S273 (p. 60) “Gelehrtentitel” seems to be too 
sweeping a translation. At any raté it does not apply to Lev. xxi. 4 
where many editions have N37. 

The Dictionary of Abbreviations attached to the work owes its 
origin to the assiduity of the Rev. G. H. Handler in London, who also 
embodied the collections of Prof. Dalman in his compilation. The 
work can be pronounced without hesitation as the most complete 
of its kind, containing as it does about 7000 abbreviations with 
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twice as many solutions. The liberty which Jewish authors and 
editors take in the use of old and invention of new abbreviations is to 
be deplored rather than encouraged, and much time is often wasted 
in deciphering abbreviations of minor importance which are outside 
the pale of technicalities. Through the labour of the latest compilers 
there are now few abbreviations left for which one need look in vain 
in his book, e.g. O=O'WW and a few more letters. It is rather 
strange that he gives the popular interpretation of \P'‘N and XNaYn 
without any further remark. The author betrays such intimate 
acquaintance with the Rabbinical literature that we may hope to 
receive from him some day a study on a less dry subject. 

The book is exceedingly well got up and is sure to gain many 


friends, 
H. HIRSCHFELD. 











